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Third Edition, price Is. 6d. bound, 

A NEW FIRST LATIN COURSE; Comprising 

Grammar and Exercises, with Vocabulaiies. By George Ogilvik, 
LL.D., Head-Master of Oou"ge "Watson's College-Schools, Edin- 
burgh. 

Educational News. — "Dr Ogihles book is exceedingly wdl adapted for tlie pur- 
pose for which it is intended. It s'Ates the principal facts of the grammar of the 
Latin language in a clear and concise manner." 

The Schoolmaster. — **The fort7--two exercises seem very cart-fully grHduated, ajjd 
comprise all the important diflicuitics which must be surmounted before Ca>sar or 
Eutropius can be successfully undertaken. The important construction of Uio 
accusative and infinitive comes earlier than usual, much to the advantage uf 
pupil and teacher." 

School Board ChronicU.— "The exercises are very excellent and carefully graduatt*!. 
As a wliole, it is an admirable work, and likely to be profitable to all who use it." 

Educational Times. — " Well and carefully done, and we have great pleasure in 
recommeuding it." 

Dailff A«-t;teu7. — "Dr OKilvie has aimed at simplification without sncrificin^ 
completeness, and he has succeeded. His concise and ckar expression of tlie rules 
of syntax deserves si>eciiil commendation. The exercises at tlie end of tli«; bock are 
carefally graduated; and when the pupil has mastered them, he will be able to 
proceed to read the easier Latin autliors." 

Bahffshire Journal. — "This is an admirable book, comprising within Rmall spao*? 
both a grammar and delectus. It is precisely the kind of work which toacliors will 
find most suitable to the demands of the present Juncture." 

Aberdeen Daily Free Press.—" The book is just the sort of one that we have ofton 
wished for to put into the hands of beginners. Whatever information is given, is 
given in plaiu, simple, and intelligible language. Nothing is inserted that is un- 
necessary for the beginner, or that should rather be reserved fi>r tho^c large 
(irammars tliiit are more fitted to be books of reference than to bo schoolb<>«iko. 
But, on the utlker hand, everything is introduced that the begiuuer is at all likely 
to require." 
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PREFACE. 



This work aspires to be as thorough a manual of Latin Grammar 
on the lines of modem Linguistic, as the original Edinburgh 
Academy " Rudiments of the Latin Language " confessedly was 
on the lines of Ruddiman. 

How to combine thoroughness with simplicity, is a question 
of method for whoever would do justice at once to the learner 
and to the subject. In the original Edinburgh Academy Rudi- 
ments, and again in the Elementary Latin Grammar of the 
Clarendon Press series,* the problem is solved by relegating such 
matter as would only be in the b^;iimer's way to an appendix 
forming nearly one-half the volume. In the present work, it is 
solved by dividing the whole into two parts, each containing the 
same number of sections, under the same headings, in which the 
same subjects are treated of, in Part I. with a view to beginners, 
in Part II. with a view to advanced students. Yet the latter 
Part is not in any degree a repetition of the former. 
In the first section of Part I., for example, stands the Roman 
alphabet with the ancient pronunciation of the letters ; while 
in the corresponding section of Part II. the aflRnities of the 
letters are pointed out, so as to explain a whole class of pheno- 
mena — such as that root w, present to eye and ear in est, is really 
present in erat also. Again, the last section of Part I. contains 
such information about Hexameters and Pentameters as is needed 
for scanning them ; while the corresponding section of Part II., 
besides completing the subject of Elegiac Verse, adds an account 
of Horatian and other metres. This arrangement, while effectu- 
ally clearing the beginner's path, has, over the device of an appen- 
dix, the advantage of showing equal honour, and thereby 
challenging equal attention to what is comparatively recondite, 
and to what is elementary ; of inviting, almost indeed enforcing, 
more thorough treatment ; and of greafly facilitating reference. 

* This Preface was in type before the third edition of the Elementary Latin 
Grammar of the Clarendon Press series appeared, in which for the first time that 
work is divided into two parts, adapted, the first to beginners, the second to more 
advanced students. 



{y PREFACE. 

The method of combining a Reader and Exercises with the 
Grammar has been deliberately declined. That such a combin- 
ation may not swell to intolerable bulk, either the Grammar 
must be dwarfed of its fair proportions, or its goodly structure 
must be disrupted, to appear in fragments throughout a progressive 
series of manuals. In the former case, substance is lost by meagre 
treatment. In the latter, the advantage of fixed locality and of 
natural contiguity, both for retaining what has once been learned, 
and for reference, are forgone ; and, the ampler the treatment 
of the subject, the more strongly is the want of lucidus ordo felt 

Part I. is copious enough for a course of three or four years. 
Besides the indispensable paradigms, it contains so many illus- 
trations and practical notices, that the young Latinigt, after getting 
up the Declensions and Conjugations, and the principal rules of Syn- 
tax, may, in successive revisals, connect with each of them fresh in- 
formation about the forms and usages of the language. Some 
teachers, indeed, may put only Part I. into their pupils' hands, 
thinking it better that difficulties should be started by the pupils 
themselves, and solved vwd voce in class, than that they should be 
forestalled by perusal of Part II. For one object pursued 
throughout Part II. is the removal of stumbling-blocks. A 
schol^o'ly Mend, looking over one of the proof-sheets of Part X., 
was scandalized at Qm, quaey quod^ being called an Interrogative 
as well as a Relative Pronoun, and at Uter, utra, utrum^ being 
called a Relative as well as an Interrogative Pronoun: his scruples 
bad been anticipated by quotations from Cicero in the correspond- 
ing section of Part II. Similarly, whoever, Part I. in hand, may 
desire explanation as to the absence of a duplicate auxiliary from 
the Perfect Passive, and the like in Accidence ; or as to whether, 
since esse denotes possession with both Genitive and Dative, it may 
be used in that sense with either case indiscriminately, and the like 
in Syntax — ^will find it in the corresponding section of Part II. 

The two Parts together form, it is hoped, a treasury of facts 
and principles, rules and examples, beyond which the student, 
unless he aim at specialism, need not search ; and also, though the 
draughts on modem Linguistic have been limited by the practi- 
cal aims of a handy manual, an introduction of some moment into 
the domain of Comparative Grammar by its Latin portal. 

JAMES CLYDE, M.A., LL.D. 
Bdxhbuboh, July 1879. 
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PABT I. 



RUDIMENTS 



OF THE 



LATIN LANGUAGE. 



ACX)IDBNOB.-PART I. 

I. 1. Alphabet. — The Latin Alphabet is the same as the 
English one, wanting w. The ancient pronunciation of the 
letters is believed to have been as follows : — 

Af long, as in father ; short, as in amiss. 

jB, as in English, except before 8 and tj where it was prononnced p, 

C, hard, like English K.^D, as in English. 

E, lonj^, as e^ in prev; short, as in ten. 

F, as in En^ish. — <}, l^ird, as in give, — H, aspirated, as in Aat. 
/, long, as in machtne ; short, as in ptty. — J, as ^ in ^es. 

K, L, m,N,asm English. — 0, long, as ot£7 in mow ; short, as in not. 
P, Q, as in English ; u after g never aiding to form a diphthong. 
B, trilled, as in rod. — S, sha^, as in sin. — T, as in English. 
U, long, as 00 in woo'd ; short, as oo in wood. — V, as Enfflish to. 
X, sharp, as in axe. — Ir, like French u. — Z, as in English. 

Six Diphthongs occur in Latin, and were pronounced, 

A E, BS in Latin long e, OE, as oo in Scotch aboon. 
AU, tiaouin moi^th. EI, as ey in Scotch hey. 

EU, Bsin Italian J^t^ropa. {//, as French out. 

Of Consonantal Combinations, ng is hard, as in an^er. The 
Greek combinations ch, ph^ th^ are supposed to have been 
pronounced in Irish fashion, each mute being immediately 
followed by a breathing. 



2 BUDIMENTS. 

I. 2. Accent and Quantity. — Accent, t.e., such stress 
of the voice on one syllable of a word as makes that syl- 
lable prominent above the others in pronunciation, is 
more regular in Latin than in English ; and one of the rules 
depends on the quantity of the penult syllable. 

The general rules of Quantity, in connexion with which 

h is not reckoned a consonant, are these : — 

One vowel before another is short, and is said to be so by position. 
A vowel before two consonants, or before either of the double 
consonants x and z, is said to be long by position (II. 2, c. d.). 
Diphthongs and contracted syllables are long.* 

The general rules of Latin Accentuation are two, viz. : — 
In words of two syllables, the accent is thrown on the penult, as 

In words of more than two syllables, the accent is thrown on the 
penult, if long ; otherwise on the antepenult, as R&tna^nUSy 
MmMl'&a ; MM6fii&8, M&'riUs. 

In long words, compounds especially, a secondary accent 
arises, as in English, and even a tertiary one ; but the prin- 
cipal accent remains on the syllables defined by the above 
rules ; as, 

du'MivlgifTUl, eighteen ; rnS^dSrd'tid, nUydSrS^Wfnem, mo'dera'tion. 

I. 8. Parts op Speech.— The Parts of Speech are the 
same in Latin as in English, except that in Latin there is 
no Article, definite or indefinite ; so that Latin con5uZ= con- 
sul, a consul, the consul, as the context may require. 

L 4. Gender, Number, and Case. — a. Oender. — The 
same three Genders exist in Latin as in English; but in 
Latin they are distributed more according to certain ter- 
minations which have come to be Masculine, Feminine, and 
Neuter respectively, than according to the distinctions of sex 
and want of sex. The Masculine comprehends the Feminine 
whenever the Substantive is a designation which suggests 
men rather than women, as buffoon^ clerk, farmer. Other 

* Througboat this Grammar the syUables of Latin words — including contracted 
syllables, because the learner cannot be expected always to recognise them — are 
marked long, short, or common, as 

n5ii, tilmSn, h5md or h5md, 

except syllables to which the above general rules apply, and final syllables ending 
in m (1. 60, Eothlipsis). 



GENDER, MUMBEB, AND CASE. 3 

Latin Substantives, again, as those denoting infant^ parent^ 
are Masculine or Feminine according as they refer to 
male or female. Moreover, the names of inanimate things 
personified become Mascoline or Feminine according to their 
supposed male or female character ; the sun, and names of 
winds, and most names of mountains and rivers, are Masculine 
in Latin, whereas the moon and most names of shrubs and 
trees, plants and flowers, are Feminine. With some termina- 
tions, however, one Gender has become indissolubly associated; 
and the great majority of Latin Nouns, though implying no 
distinction of sex, and therefore Neuter in meaning, are of 
the Masculine, Feminine, or Neuter gender, according as 
they have a Masculine, Feminine, or Neuter termination. 

h. Hmnber. — The same two Numbers exist in Latin as 
in English, viz.. Singular and Plural. 

c. Case. — ^The Cases in Latin are six, viz. : — 

Nominatiye, answering the qaestion, Who ? or What f 
Vocative, f.e.. Nominative of address, as consul! 
Accusative, i.e., Objective, answeruig, Whom^ or What? 
Genitive, answering the question. Whose f or Whereof? 
Dative, answering the Question, To or For Whom or What f 
Ablative, answering, With^ By, In, From Whom or What? 

The first three Cases have exact equivalents in English. 
The Latin Genitive has a much wider range than the English 
Possessive, • comprehending it, however, and being, indeed, 
identical with it, whenever the Genitive denotes a possessor, 
whether a living being or a thing personified. The Dative 
case exists in the English personal pronouns, though not 
under a separate form : 7726 is a real Dative in 

Tell m>e (to me) that story ; mend me (for me) that pen. 

The Ablative Case alone receives no illustration from 
English ; it is often, accompanied by the Latin equivalents of 
the prepositions above used to interpret it, especially when it 
denotes a living being; but sometimes the English idiom 
either employs some other preposition, or represents the 
Ablative simply by the Objective Case. The Latin Cases 
might be reduced to ^ve ; for the Nominative and Vocative 
are always the same in the Plural, and, excepting II. Decl. 
-Us Nouns, in the Singular also. 



RUDIMENTS. 



SUBSTANTIVES. 

I. 5. Declensions. — There are five Latin Declensions, t.e., 
sets of case-endings; and the letter originally character- 
istic of each set, often obscured or lost in other cases, and not 
least in the Nominative Singular, is always preserved in the 
Genitive Plural of Substantives and Adjectives. That portion 
of the Genitive Plural which ends with the characteristic 
letter is called the stem* because, as the stem or trunk of a 
tree carries the branches, so did this noun-stem carry the 
original case-endings. The five Latin Declensions of Sub- 
stantives are classified according to their stems, thus : — 

I. Declension, ^-sterns, as in ^e/iTiw^n^m, of feathers. 
II. Declension, -stems, as in ddminOruin, of lords. 

III. Declension, /-stems, as in aldUIum, of seats. 
& Consonantal stems, as in nomlNumf of names. 

IV. Declension, 17^-stems, as in grddUum^ of steps. 
y. Declension, i?-stems, as in aiErum, of days. 

Li learning the Latin Declensions, it is important to mark 
the constant part, i.e.^ the part which persists throughout, 
carrying the actual case-endings, as the stem carried the 
original ones. In Substantives with vowel-stems, the constant 
part is the stem wanting its characteristic vowel, the ** clipt 
stem/' as it has been called ; but in Substantives with con- 
sonantal stems, the stem is itself the constant part. 

I. 6. First Declension, — The First or i4-stem Declen- 
sion has but one truly Latin Nom. Sing, termination, viz., -&^ 
and that Feminine ; as, 

Penndff. feather; sUmpennA-; constant part ^enn-. 

Singular, PlurcU, 

N.V. Pennft, /ea^r. N,V. TeanM, feathers. 

Ace. TemiBimf feather. Ace, VemiAa, feathers, 

Oen, Pennae, offeaXher, Gen, PennAram, of feathers, 

Dai, Pennae, to ox for feaiher. Dot, PennIB, to or for feathers, 

Ahl, Pennft, with^ dtc,^ feather, Ahl, VeimlBtimthfiSx,, feathers. 

Agreeably to I. 4, a., the following, and their like, are 
Masculine and Common respectively : — 

Mcue, iMc6Vi, farmer; ocvih&f clerk; acniTi, buffoon. 

Com, advfini, stranger; conyivft, gu£st; yernH, home^bom slave. 



bubstamhybb. 



' Notwithstanding the Feminine character of ^-stem Sabstantires, 
the names of rivers in -<X are Masculine, except Allid, f. The names 
of mountains in -d, on the other hand, as Aetndf Ida, accepting the 
usual Gender of ^-stem Substantives, are Feminine. 

Some notion of the force of the Latin Cases may be obtained by con- 
necting them with other words, as under : — 



Nom, Juli& est pnlchr&, 
Voc Juli&I espulchr&, 
Ace, Juliam video pulchram, 
Gen, Juliae penn& est pulchii, 
Dot, Juliae quis dSdit pennam f 
Abl, Julift mater est oontent&, 



Julia is fair, 
Julia/ thou art fair, 
Julia the fair, I see, 
Julia* s feather is beautiful. 
To Ju Ha, vfho gave thefeaiherf 
With Julia mother is contetU 



I. 7. Second Declension — a. Begpdar Forms. — The 
Second or O-stem Declension has four truly Latin Nom. 
Sing, terminations, viz., -Qs, -fir, -ir, Masculine, and -uxn 
Neuter. Of Substontives in -fir, some have, others have not 
6 in the stem. 



Dihninits, m, lord ; stem d&minO- 

Puih', m, boy; stem^^O-; 

FifMr, m. workman ; stem fSbrO-; 

V^, m, man; stemtH^rO-; 



constant part ddm^n- . 
constant part puir- . 
constant part/of^r-. 
constant part iH^- . 







Singular, 






Nom, 


D5m!n1l8 
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Voc, 
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F&ber 
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Ace, 
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Final e in the Voc. Sing., d&mXn^, is weakened final o of the stem 
dominO', In the oblique cases of MtUdtb^^, Vulcan, the vowel e may 
be either retained or dropped. Besides vir and its compounds, as semi- 
vCr, half-man; decemvir, one of ten commissioners, and the like; 
the only Substantive in -ir is levtr, husband's brother. 

Neuters are the easiest Substantives to decline, because in 
them Nom., Voc., and Ace. are alike in each Number, and in 
the Plural always end in -ff ; as, 



RUDIMENTS. 

Nom. Sing. Jiigum, n. yoke ; stem jitgO-; constant part yt!^-. 

Singular, Plural. 

N,V,A, Jftgum, 2/o^tf. N,V,A, Jiigft, yoto. 

Gan, 3}^fifOfyoke, Gen, JiiglOrumy of yokes. 

Dai, Ji^gOi to or for yoke. Dot. Jiigte, to or for yokes. 

A hi, Ji^gO) vnthy (6c., yoke. Abl, Jugte, ivith, dsc, yokes 

h. Irregular Forms.— Z^ei^, m., is thus declined : — 

Singular, Plural, 

Nom, Dotti, god, Nom, Di (dii) del, gods. 

Voo, Dotti, god, Voc, Di (dii) del, gods. 

Aoo, Dourn, god. Ace, DeOs, gods. 

Gen, Dolt of god. Gen, DeCxxait of gods. 

Dat, 1)«(J, to or for god. Dat, Dis Tdiis) dels, to or for gods. 

Abl, l)oO, withf c6(;., god. Abl, Dis (diis) dels, with, <&€., gods. 

Tho forniH dii, dOs, soom to bo merely variations of di, dis; for, 
liko thoMO, thoy arc monosyllabic in poetry. 

In solonin formulao and in poetry, the Nom. in -us of other 
SubstiintivoB besides deUs is sometimes used as Vocative. 
On tho other hand, proper names in -tus form the Voc. Sing, 
in -f, as do also the Common Nouns filius^ son; g^ntusj 
guardian spirit / vuUUriUsj vulture, so that, 

Nom, Ant^niiis, Morciiriiis, filiiis, g8nius, viilturius. 
Voo, AntOnT, Merciiri, fili, geni, viiltiiri. 

In those examples, -t of tho Yoc. Sing, is a contraction of -iS, 

c. Irregularities of Gender. — Besides the exceptions to 

tho Masculine character of II. Decl. -Us stated in I. 4, a., as 

mdlUSf f, apple-tree, the following must be noted, viz. : — 

alvfts, f. paimch ; vanniis, f. sieve ; pelagus, n. sea ; 

carbftsils, f. ./Zoo; ; c51us, i. {ai,) distaff ; viriis, n. poison; 

htlmtis, f, ground; •paxn:piji^,m.(f,) tendril; vulgiis, n, rabble. 

The last three, being Neuters, have Nom., Voc, and Ace. 
alike ; but vulgUs has, in the Accusative, both vulgUs and 
vulgum, 

d. Declensions I. and II. Compared. — Termination -iis 

of the II. Decl. being specially Masculine, and termination 

-5 of the I. Declension specially Feminine, pairs of Nouns 

marking the distinction of sex are formed accordingly ; as, 

agniis, he-lamb ; equus, horse; mSgister, master; 

agn&, sTie'lamb, Squ&, mare. m^str&, mistress, 

cSper, he-goat; luiQv^s, freedman ; minister, vxiiter; 

clCpr^ she-goat, liberty, freedwoman, ministry, waitress. 



SUBSTANTIVES. 



In some female names, and always in deS^ goddess, the 
Dat. and Abl. Plural end in -dbusj to distinguish them from 
the corresponding Dat. and Abl. Plural Masculine ; as, 

deabUSi toorior ds with, &c., goddesses. 
fUiahiis, to or for <£; with, &c.y daughters. 

I. 8. Third Declension. — a. Consonantal and I-stems. 
— The Third Declension has in the Nominative Singular 
a great variety of terminations, which, in so far as truly 
Latin, end in one or other of nine letters, viz., -S, -5, -c, 
-1, -n, -r, -s, -t, -X. 

Consonantal-Stems, Mascuune, Feminine, and Common. 

Carbo, m. coal; stem car6dJV^-; constant part car&on-. 

Pastdr, m, shepherd; stem pctstdB- ; constant part /xi^^or-. 
Virtus, /, manliness ; stem i;ir^'t2T-/ constant part vtr^tZ^. 
Dux, c. leader; stem dUC' ; constant part c^tSfc-. 





1 


Singular. 






N,V. 


Carbo 


PastSr 


Virtus 


Dux 


Ace. 


Carbonem 


Past5rem 


Virtutem 


Ducem 


Gen. 


Carbdnls 


Pastorls 


Virtutite 


Duels 


Dat. 


Carbdnl 


Pastorl 


Virttitl 


Dud 


Abl. 


Carbond 


Pastord 
Plural. 


Virtute 


Ducd 


N.V. 


Carbones 


Pastorta 


VirtutfiB 


DiicSs 


Ace. 


Carb5n68 


PastorSs 


VirttitSB 


Duces 


Gen. 


CarbaNum 


FastoEum 


VirtuTum 


DuCum 


D.Ab. 


CarbonXtyfts 


PastorXlrilB 


Virtutfbtlfl 


Duclbtis 



constant part arc-. 
constant part coed'. 
constant part Ao5^. 



T-Stems, Masculine, Feminine, and Common. 

Mons, m. mount ; stem montl-; constant part nwnt-, 

Arx, f. citadel ; stem arcl-; 

Caedes, f. massacre ; stem caedl-; 

Uostis, c, enemy ; stem hosti'; 

Singular. 

N.V. Mons Arx CaedSs Hostls 

Ace, Montem Arcem Caedem Hostem 

Gen. Montis ArcXs Caedls Hostls 

Dat. Monti Arcl Caedl HostI 

Abl. Montd Arcd Caedd Hostd 



N. V. MontSB 

Ace. MontSa 

Gen. Montlum 

D.Ab. Montlbtis 



Plural. 
ArcCs 
AtcSb 
Arclum 
Arclbfts 



Cacdes 
CaedfiB 
Caedlum 
CaedllrilB 



HostSs 
HostSB 
Hostlum 
HostlDfts 
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BUDTXKMTS. 



NamSn, n. name ; 

GSmUs, n. kind ; 

CdpiU, fi. head ; 

Sidilif fi. seat ; 

N,V,A. NOmgn 



Qcn, 
Dot. 
AhL 

N,V.A, 

Gen, 

D.AU, 



Ndn^[nli 

NominI 

Nomind 



Nomin& 



C!0N80NAMTAL AND I-StEMS, NeUTEB. 

stem nomiN- ; constant part nonil^- . 

stem gSniB- ; constant part giner- . 

stem cdpiT-; constant part edpU-, 

stem smUI-; constant part sidti-. 

Singular, 

Ghma Gkjp6t 8§dilg 

Generis C&pStite SediHs 

Geneil CapitS Sedill 

GenSrd Cajatd SediU 

Plural. 

Gener& G&pit& SSdUtt 

NdmiNnm GeneRnm G&piTiun Se^Unm 
Nom!nIM8 Geneiibfts CapitlbfiB SediUMfl 

The I-stem Snbstantives declined like sedile are Neuters 
in -^, "Slj and -Sr, G^en. -dris ; but Neuter names of places in 
-^, as Praenest^j a town in Latium, form the Abl. Sing, in -?. 

b. 'Tua and -ium of the Genitive FlnraL— The Gen. PI. 
of I-stem Substantives differs from that of consonantal stem' 
Substantives by containing the characteristic vowel t, so that 
it ends in -mm, not simply -um. The great majority of I- 
stem Substantives are comprised in three classes, viz. : — 

Parisyllabics, i.e., Substantives having the same number 
of syllables in the G^en. Sing, as in the Nom. Sing., end- 
ing in -es and -is. 

Monosyllables in -as and -is, and in -8 or -x preceded by a 
consonant. 

Neuters in -ftl, in -&r with long crem^nt, and in -S. 



nubes, /. cloud, 

turrist f, tower, 

&8, m, unity, 

Us^ f, strife, 

gUtna, f, acorn, 

Urx, f, citadel, 

vectigAl, n, tax, 

calcdr, n. spur, 

reU, n, net, 



Gen. Sing. nilMs, Gen. PI. nubium. 

Gen. Sing, turris, Gen. PI. turrium. 

Gen. Sing, assis, Gen. PL assium. 

Gen. Sing, litis, Gen. PI. lUium. 

Gen. Sing, glandis. Gen. PI. gkmdium. 

Gen. Sing, arda. Gen. PL arcium. 
Gen. Sing. vectlgalU, Gen. PL vectigdlium. 

Gen. Sing, calcdris, Gen. PL calcarium. 

Gen. Sing, retis. Gen. PL retTum. 



In composition, the Monosyllabic Substantives retain 'turn 
in the Genitive Plural ; as, 

JugUns f JSrlg-gUns), f. loaZmU, Gen. Sing. jnglandTs, Om. PI. JugUndlnm. 

sBmlB (flSmi-fisX ta.lial/ of unity, Gen. Sing. sumissU, Gen. PI. tiBmiaAxua, 



SUBSTANTIVES. 9 

The following Parisyllabics in -ta and -It take -um in the Genitive 
Plural :— 

c&nis, c. d4)g. panis, m. bread, sSnez, c old person, 

juYenis, c. young person, proles, f. offspring, vates, c sooUisayer, 

Others taJ:e both -nm and -Inm, viz. : — 

&pls, f. bee, mennts, m. month, sedes, f. seat, vSldciis, f. bird. 

Of the monosyllabic class, (cps), f, help, makes Genitive Pland 
6pumy of resources. 

The following Parisyllabics in -fe take -ium in the Genitive Plural, 
viz. : — 

imber, m. «Aoto«r, Oen, PL imbrium. Qtfir, m. wm»-tkint Oem, PI. Qtrltiin. 
lintfir, e. boat, Oen. PL llntrium. ventfir, m. Mtjr, Otm, PL rentiliim. 

Polysyllabic common Substantives in -ans and -ent, also 
Qentile names in -as, Gen. -atis, and in -Is, Gen. -itils, includ- 
ing Plurals similarly formed as optCmdtes and phuttesj also 
ISreSf often conjoined with phuLtes, take properly 'turn in the 
Gen. PL, but frequently drop t, so that 

Nom, Singular, Gen, Plural, 

Snjfmans, c livifig thing; ^nimantlum and &uimantum. 

parens, c. parent; parentlum and p&rentum. 

Arpinas, m. Aipinum man; Arpinatlum and Arpinatum. 

Quirls, m. Btma/n citizen; Quiritlum and Qmritum. 

On the other hand, some polysyllabic Substantives with 
consonantal stems, particularly common Substantives in 4t8, 
Gen. -Slis, and -as, Qen. -utGi, are found assuming t in the 
Gen. PI. ; as, 

Nom, Sing, civitfts, f. state; Gen, PL civitatum dk civitstium. 
Nom, Sing, servittbi, f. bondage; Gen, PI, servittitum d: servitutlum. 

c. Gender. — Gender is very variously distributed among 

the terminations of the III. Declension ; but, subject to the 
qualifications in I. 4, a., the following table is without ex- 
ception : — 

Masculine, Feminine, Neuter, 

'Hr Gen. "MSf and its equi- -a» Gen. 'OtUf 'OUSf 'dr, -dr, 'dr Gen. 

valent (II. 1, e.) 'OS parisyllabic -£9 ; Ms, -c, -e, -^, 

Gten. 'oHs; -m^,and-t&; 

-0 Gen. -onis, including -os Gen. -dtfs, "id of monosyllabic 

-to of material sub- abstracts, poly- -us, and the 

stances and numbers; syllabic -ti«, and Substantives 

and the Substantive^, tne Substantive aes, cdr, 6s, 

with its compounds. cdro, 6s, and vds, 

B 
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B17DIMEMT8. 



Nom, Sing, 


Gtn, Smg, 


VSb6r, 


m. tail. 


Ubaris. 


carbo. 


m. eoal. 


carbonTs. 


wnpidy 


m. staff. 


sdpidnis. 


temid, 


m. a diru. 


temionis. 


M, 


m. unity. 


asduB. 


semis, 


m. half. 


semiflris. 


aetas. 


t age. 


aetStla. 


frans. 


f. deceU, 


frandis. 


rapes. 


f. rock. 


rapis. 


dds, 


t dowry. 


dStTs. 


oblivid, 


f. oblivion. 


oblivioTiTft. 


pSlVLB, 


f. TfiarvA, 


pSludls. 


c&ro 


f. >Z«A, 


camTfl. 


far. 


n. com, 


fanis. 



Nom. 
calc&r, 
jub&r, 
aequSr, 
lac, 
ret^ 
caput, 
carmSn, 
vnlnus, 
rds, 
aes, 
c5r, 

^ 
6s, 

yas. 



Sing, 
IL spur, 
iL radiance, 
n. sea, 
n. miii, 
IL net, 
n. head, 
n.song, 
u. wtnatd, 
n. country^ 
n. copper, 
n. A«ar<, 
n. &m«, 
n. fium^ 
n. vessel. 



Gtn, Sing. 

jfibaiia. 
aeoaSiiB. 
lactis. 
retis. 

carmu^ 

YnlnSilB. 

roiis. 

aeris. 

cordis. 

oiis. 
▼aalB. 



The following list illustrates how the above Gender-table 
is qualified by the statements in L 4, a.: — 



Nom. Sing, Gen. Sing, 

Caesar, m. Caesar, Caes&ris. 

flamSn, m. priest, flamims. 

ISjpfis, m. ha/re, lepSi^. 
Maecenas, m. Maeceiuu, Maecenatis. 

s&l&r, m. trout, s^U&ris. 

yerres, m. hoar, yerris. 

arbdr, f. tree, arbdriis. 



Nom, Sing, 

rt. crane, 
f, lo, 
Juno, f. Juno, 
SUB, tsow, 
ax5r, f . wife, 
s&cerdoa, c, celebrant, sScerdotifs. 
y&tes, c, soothsayer, TB,^ 



Cren^Sing, 

grvas, 

lonis. 

Junonis. 

snis. 

nxoris. 



I. 9. FouBTH Declension. — ^The Fourth or (7-stem De- 
clension has two Nom. Sing, terminations, viz., -Ua generally 
Masculine, and -U always Neuter ; as, 

GrddOs, m, step ; stem grddV-; constant part grdd-. 



Singular, 
N, V. Gr&dfts, step. 
Ace, Gr&dnni, step. 
Gen, Gr&d1l8, of step, 
DaJt, Gr&dnl, to oi for step, 
Abl, Gr&dll, with, <bc,, step. 



Plural. 
N,V, Gr&dtiB, steps. 
Ace, Gr&dtiB, sUps, 
Gen, GT&dUam, of steps. 
Bat, Gr&dlbftB, to or for steps, 
Abl. Gr&dn»ft8, urith, 4^,, stqu. 



ComH, n, horn ; stem comU-; constant part com-. 
Singular, Plural. 

N,V,A, ComtL, horn, N.V.A. CorxaJk, horns. 

Gen. Comflii, of horn. Gen, CornJhim, of horns. 

Dat Comtl, to or for horn. Dot, 
Abl, Comtl, with, Jsc,, horn, Abl, 

The only Neuters are — 

comu, n. horn, gSnu, n. knee, 
gSlu, n. frost, pScQ, n. cattle. 



ComlbftB, to 01 for horns, 
ComXb&fl^ wUhydsCihoms. 



tSnlftrtt, n. thunder. 
ySru, n. spit. 



SUBSTANnTEP. 11 

The following lY. Decl. SubstantivoB make— 

D. k AbL PL in -iibiis. D. h AbL PL in both -ibik and 'HhHs. 
Sdis, f. needle, artos, m. joint, portas, m. harbour, 

areas, m. bow, lacus, m. laJce. spSciis, m. den. 

pScUy n. eatUe, partus, m. birth. Vera, n. spit, 

trifbus, f. tribe, 

Besidefi the exceptions to the Masculine character of lY. 

Decl. 'tcs implied in I. 4, a., as sdcHlaj mother-in-<laWy and 

names of trees, the following are Feminine : — 

&eas, t needle, portifciis, t gcUlery, IdfLs, £ pi. Ides. 

mSn&i, t hand, tribtis, t tribe, Qainqofitrus, £ pL a festival, 

L 10. Fifth Deglensiom.— The Fifth or ^-stem Declen- 
sion has but one Norn. Sing, termination, viz., -Ss, and that 
Feminine, except in diesj day, which is common in the 
Singular, but masculine in the Plural, and mericUeSj mid-daji 
which is masculine. Only two Nouns are completely de- 
clined, viz. : — 

Dies, e. day ; stem diE'S constant part di'. 
Res, J, thing ; stem rE'; constant part r-. 

Singular. Plural, Singular, Plural. 

N,V,J>iH Diss N.V, BJ6b Bta 

Ace, Diem DiSs Ace, Rem BSb 

Gen, Diei DiSnmi Gen. BJI Bernm 

Dot, Din Diebfts Dai, BJI Rebtts 

Abl Di0 Diebfts Abl. R6 Bfibftg 

Of y. Decl. Nouns, the great minority occur only in the 

Singular, and even there the Oenitive and Dative are rare, 

exeept in the two above declined, and inftdesj &ith, plebes, 

commonalty, spis^ hope. The following occur in the Plural, 

seldom, however, in any other cases than the Nom., Yoc., 

and Ace., viz. : — 

Scies, t edge, series, f. row, spes, f. hope, 

efn^es, f. portrait. gl^ies, f. ice, species, f. appea/ranee, 

f&N&8, f. shape, 

1, 11. Bedundancy op Declension. — DlknUs^f, house, 

fluctuates between the TI. and IV. Declensions. 

Singular, Plural, 

N, V. D^mtlfl N. V, DSmllB 

Ace, D5mam Ace, D5m5B an<2 DSmUs 

Gen. D5ml and D5mtl8 Gen, DSmOrun and DSmuum 

Dai. D5mO and D5niul Dat, D5mXbfla 

Ahl, D5mO(d5mu,Ptot<^.) Ahl. DSmlbtUi 



12 RUDIMENTS. 

The Gen. Sing, form dSmt, believed to be a Locative 
(II. 4, c), occnrs either alone, meaning * at home/ or in such 
phrases as, 

domi meae, at my house, domi CaesSns, at Caesar*8 house^ 

There is also redundancy within the same Declension; 
witness the double Plurals of the following II. Decl. 
Substantives :— 

Singvlar. Plural. 

ISctls, m.Jest; JOci, m.j5cS, n. slbntLs, m. hissing; sIMli, m. 8ibll&, n. 

jOctls, m. place; 16c% m. lOcS, n. fraenam, n. bridle; fraen!, m. fraen&, n. 

ptLtetls, m. to622; ptltei, m. ptlteS, n. rastnun, n. rake; rastii, m. rastifi, n. 

The Plurals loci and locS differ some.what in meaning : 
l^d means places or topics in a discourse, and places or 
localities detached from one another, as London, E^burgh, 
and Dublin ; locS, means adjoining places that make up a 
district or neighbourhood, by one or other of which words, 
indeed, it is often best translated. 

I. 12. Incompleteness of Declension.— In Latin, as in 
English, some Substantives are used only in the Singular, 
others only in the Plural ; as, 

I. II. III. IV. V. 

Singulars, venia, f. humiis, f. sanguis, m. peniis, m. meridies,m. 

pardon. grourui. hlooa, victuals, mid-day. 

Plurals, nuptiae, f. fasti, m. lemures,m. Idus, f. 

wedding, calendar, ghosts. Ides. 

Of the II. Decl. Neuters, p^Sgus, mrttSj vulgiis, the first 
alone occurs in the Plural ; being really a Greek III. Decl. 
Substantive (II. 8, d.\ it mskeBp^Sgem the Nom. and Ace. 
Plural. 

The following III. Decl. Neuters may be called indeclin- 
able, because, though occurring both as Nom. and Ace. Sing., 
they do so under one form : — 

ad6r, fas, inst^r, nefas, nihil, secus, 

spelt, right, likeness, wrong. nothing, sex. 

The following HI. Decl. Feminines want only the Nom- 
inative Singular : — 

Nom.(d.B.-ps), (ditio), (fnix), (intemecio), (ops), (stips), (sudes). 
Gen. d&pis, diti5nis, frugis, intemecioniSyOpis, stTpis, sudis, 
feast, dominion, produce, massacre, aid, donation, stake. 



SUBSTANTIVES. 13 

I. 13. Irregularity op Declension. — Sometimes the 
irregularity is confined to the Nom. Sing., the oblique cases 
being regularly formed from the constant part ; as in 

c&rd, f. jUsh; Gen, can^. Jupiter, m. Jupiter; Gen, JSvis. 

\X&t, iLJovmey; Gen, itSneriB, nix, f. 971011;; G^en. n!vis. 
fSmur, n. thigh; Gen. fem5ris and feminis. 
jec&r, n. liver; Gen, jScdris, j^in5ris, andjikm^riB, 
supeUex, f. furniture; Gen, supellectilis. 

The Substantives hos^ c. oz, and viSj f, force, are thus 

declined:— 

Sing, PI, Sing, PI, 

N,V. Bob B6v8s N.V, Via Virto 

Ace, B5yem B5y§8 Ace, Vim VirSa 

Gen, B5yl8 BSyiim aTMf Bourn Gen, Vis Yiilixm 

Dot, BSyI BaDfti an(2 Bubfts Dat, Yi Yiilblis 

Ahl, B5vd Bobftfl an(2 BuMi Ahl. Yi YirlMs 

Gen. Fl. h^hmm is rare. In vts, of which the Gbn. and 
Dat. Singular rarely occur, the irregularity lies between the 
two Numbers ; so it does in — 

Singular, Plural, Singular, Plural, 

bahieum, n. do^^halne-ae, f., -&,n. siser, n. skirwort, A%<^xea, in., 

carl^-us, f. Spanish flax, -^^n, Tart&riis, m. Hades, Tart&r&, n. 

coelum, n. Tusaven, coeli, m. vaSf n. Gen. Sing, yasis, a vessel ; 
Spulum, n. feast, Spulae, f. PI, yas&, n. Oen, yasSrum. 

In VIS, force, PI. viresj strength, there lies between the 
two Numbers a certain irregularity of meaning ; so— 

balneum, n. private hath ; balneae, f. public baths, 

carb&s^, f. Spanish flax; carb&s^/n. canvas sails, 

Sp^um, n. public ba/nquet ; Spiilae, f. private banquet, 

A like difference of meaning between the two Numbers, 
without irregularity in the formation of the Plural, appears in 
the following: — 

Singular, Plural, 

actom, n. public transaction ; act&, n. records, 

aedes, f. temple; aedes, f. mansion. 

&qu^ f. UHtter; &qu8e, f. mineral waters. 

auzilium, n. Jielp; auxHiS, n. auxiliaHes, 

bSnum, n. blessing; h6nli, n. goods, 

career, m. prison; carceres, m. starting-place. 

castnun, n. fort; castril, n. camp. 

cer&, ^ f. wax; c§rae, f. tablets, busts, 

cdxnitium, n. m^eeting-place; comltil, n. meeting. 
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BUDIMEMTS. 



SmgyUar, 
c5piX, f. pUntg; 

fScultasy f. capabUity; 

fasdby m. bmdle; 

finiis, c. end; 

fortdnll, f. forttme; 

frrati^ f. favour; 

unpSdEmentam^iL hindnmee; 

15calu8, 



copiae, 

fScoltatSs, 

fasces, 

fines, 

foitOnae^ 

gratiae, 



Plural. 

f . forces. 
f. riches, 
m. official fagol. 
m. territories, 
t. possessions, 
t, thanks. 



liLdiis, 
lustmin, 

pars, 

plSgS, 

prindpium, 



f. letter of alphabet ; liteiae, 

nu »maU j72a«0 >• lociili, 

m. play ; lud)^ 
n. period of five years ; luslia, 

m. Hrlhday; natales, 

f. labour; dperae, 

f. aid; 5pes, 
f. part; 



impS^ment^ n. baggage. 
''"-- f epistle. 



m. eashel. 
m. |m5Zie aama. 
n. lairs of beasts. 
m. lineage. 
f. ic»rA;p0qp2e. 
f. r«Mmfi0w« 
f. party, fBtetion. 
f. hunting-nets. 
n. twwi (j^ army; 



part§s, 
f . ^/u^ q/ country ; pl^^gaa, 
n. begirming ; pimdpi&, 

also a large space in the camp, where the g&MraX^s tent vias 
stationed, Su standards were k^, and meetings were held. 
Tostrom, n. beak, rostr&, n. plaiyorm, 

sal, m. and n. saXt. s^es, m. wittidtms. 

Whenever the connexion between the meaning of the Plnial and 
that of the Singular in the above list is not obvious, it can be traced 
with the aid of history, including antiquities ; but most of the above 
Substantives are found bearing even in the Singular the special mean- 
ing of the Plural. 

I. 14. Derivation of Substantives. — Substantives de- 
rived from Substantives are of three kinds, viz., abstracts, 
deminutives, and collectives. A few abstracts, denoting 
condition or state, are formed by suffixing 'Xtds or -Xtus to 
the clipt stem of the primitive ; as, 

oidEiff, e. citizen, clipt stem wo-, cwUds, /. citizenship. 
serviis, m. slave, dipt stem serv-, servUuSif. slavery. 

A multitude of deminutives are formed by suffixing to con- 
sonantal stems and clipt vowel-stems -iilils, -UlS, -iUum, 
according to the Gender of the primitive, the more ancient 
-^129, -^1 '^um being preserved only after e and i ; as, 

&d51escens, c. young person, &d5- 

lescentilliis and Sd8lescentiil&. 
c&put, n. h>ead, c&pitiilum. 
horreum, n. ^ronar^v^orre^lum. 
savium, n. kiss, s&vidlum. 
scQtttm, n. shield, sofLt&lnm. 



alveiis, m. cavity, alveSliis. 

niiiis, m. son, fUiSliis. 

rex, m. king, regulus. 

comix, f. crow, comicuUL 

;l5ri&, f. glory, glSriSUL 



fi 



Uie&, f. line, llnedl&. 
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All coUectiyes are fonned firom SubstaDtiveB by sufifixing 
to consonantal-stems and clipt vowel-stems -t% or -dtus of the 
lY. Decl.| and, in the case of trees, -etUm ; as, 

fimfillisy m. servani, dipt Oem fllmul-, f&mni&, lot ofaervatUs. 

mflSs, m. Boldier, stem ndHt-, mlHti^ soldiery, 

SquSs, m. Ttorsemcm, item SquXt-, eqoitatus, cavalry, 

aiT)d8, f. tree, stemsiiyQB-, arbustum, plantation. 

qiMTcuB, f. oak, dipt stem, querc-, quercetam, oak-grove. 

But some derivatives in 'dtiisj instead of being collectives, 
denote office, as conM&UWk^ consulship. 



ADJECTIVES. 



1. 15. Declension ot Adjectives. — a. Adjectives of the 
L and II. Declensiona. 



BinOs^ good ; ttems hUnO-, 
Singidar. 

m. f, n, 

Norn, B5ntlfl» l)oiift» b^nnm. 

Voc, B5nA, b5iift» bSnnin. 

Ace. B5I11U1I, b^nani, b^nvm. 

Gen. B5ii1, bSnae^ b^nl 

Dai. B6nO, b^nae, bdnO. 

Abl. 'B5n0, b^nft, b^nO. 



bdnA-; constant part bdn-. 

Plural. 



bjmae, 
bonae, 
bSnfts, 

Gen, B5n -Onun, -Aram, -Oram. 

D(xt, B5nl8, all genders. 

Abl. B5iil8, all genders. 



m. 
Nam. B5nl, 
Voc. BSnl, 
Ace. BdnOs, 



n. 

bdnft. 
bdn&. 
b5n&. 



like bihhits are declined all Superlatives, all Perfect and Future Par- 
ticij^es, and the Gerun^ye ; as, 

fortissimus, bravest; auditus, Tuiving been heard. 

auditurus, c^bovt to hear; audiendus, meet to he heard. 

Tihiih', tender ; stems tSn^O't t^nirA- ; constant part tSn^-. 



Singular, 
tn. f. n. 

N.V. TgnSr, tgngr -a, -nm 

Ace TSner -nm, -am, -um. 

Gen. Tener A, -ae, -I 

Dot. TSnSr -0, -ae, -0. 

Abl, T6ner -0, -&, -0. 



PluraZ. 

m, f. n. 

N. V. Tgngr -I, -ae, -&. 
Ace. Tener -08, -fts, -&. 
Gen. Tener -Oram, -Aram, -Oram. 
Dat. TenSrIs, all genders. 

Abl. TeneriB, all genders. 



Like t4^}fr are declined the compounds of f^ro and g^ro, 
as army^r^ armXg^r^ armour-bearing ; and the only Adjective 
in 'Urj viz., sSt&r^ 8&tiir&, aStfirum^ sated. 
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AUr, black ; sterna airO-, air A-; constant part air-, 
Sin04lar. Flural, 

tn, f. n. m, f, n. 

N. F. AtSr, atri, atmm. N. V. Atrl, atrae, atriL 

Aee, Atram, atnun, atrmn. Ace. Atr08» atria; atriL 

Gen. Ati% atrAC; atrl. Gtm. Atr -Qrnm, •Amm, -Omm. 

Dai. AtrO, atrae; atrO. Dat, Atib, aU genders. 

Abl. AtrO, atril» atrO. Abl. Atib, all genders. 

Some AdjectivlBS are declined both ways, omittitig e like 
dt^, and also retaining it tbrongboat like tBi^; as, 
dextSr, dextSr^, dexterom ; dexter, dextrS, dextnun, rigTU. 

b. ni. Decl. I-stem A^ectiyes in -s impure, i.e., in -s 
preceded by a consonant. 

Felix (felics), happy ; stem feUel' ; constant part /c/ic-. 
SingtUar. Plural, 

m. f. n. m. f. n. 

N.V. FeHx, felix, felix. N.V. FeHc ^ -«% -UL 

Ace. Felicem, felicem, felix. Ace. Felic -^ -9% -UL 

G^e». Felio -Is, all genders. Gen. Feliclnm, all genders. 

Dat. Fell -cH, all genders. Dat. FeUcUyfia, all genders. 

Abl. Felic -I -QSi), all geriders. Abl. FelidWs, all genders. 

Like felix are decliaed, besides other Adjectives in -ix, 
those in -oo? {-acs) and -ox {-ocs) ; as, 

Unx, fertile; Gen, fSrac-fa. velox, swift; Gen. vel6c-is. 

Ingens (ingents), huge ; stem ingentl-; constant part ingenU. 
Singular. Plural, 

m. /. n. m. f. n. 

N.V. Ingens, ingens, ingens. Ingent -68, -Sa, -UL 

Ace. Ingentem, ingentem, ingens. Ingent -98, -98, -UL 

Gen. Ingentis, all genders. Ingentlnm, all genders. 

Dat. Ingentl, all genders. Ingentlbfts, all genders. 

Abl. Ingent -I (-6), all genders. Ingentinrils, all genders. 

Like ingena are declined, besides other Adjectives in -ens, 
those in -ana and -ersj and all Pres. Participles ; as, 

elSgans, choice; Gen, elSgant-Is. &mans, loving; Gen. &mant-t8. 
Tners, unskilled; Gen. inert-Is. regens, ruling; Gen. rSgentis. 

The Abl. Sing, of Adjectives declined like felix and ingens 

seldom ends in -^. That of Participles declined like ingens 

takes both -? and -i, -^ being preferred when the Participle is 

used as such, i when it is nsed as an Adjective. Hence : — 

(Participle) regnant^ Bomitlo, when Romulus was king. 
(Adjective) /iaen^7 vdci, with courageous voice. 
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c. in. Decl. I-8tem Adjectives in -5 pure, t.«., in -s pre- 
ceded by a vowel. 

FortU, brave ; stem fortl" ; constant -part fort-. 

Singular, Plural, 

tn. f, n. m, f, n. 

N.V. FortiB» fortla; forte. N.V. FortSa, fortSa, fortlft. 

Ace. Fortem, fortem, fortS. Ace, FortSs, fortSs, fortift. 

Gen, FortXs, all genders. Gen, Fortlnm, all genders, 

D,Ab, Fortl^ all genders. D,Ah, FortIMB, all genders. 

When an Adjective in -?5, -Xs^ -^ is used as the name of a 
person, the Abl. Sing, ends in -^; as, 

Juyenalis, m. (the poet) Juvenal, Abl, Sing, JuvSnal§. 

A few Adjectives in -ts form the Norn. Sing. Masculine 
preferably in -^. One of them, d^B* or c^er-is, -{«, -^ quick, 
preserves e throughout ; the others lose it, as, 

Ac^ or A oris, sharp ; stem dcrl- ; constant part dcT', 

Singular, Plural, 

m. f, n. m. f. n. 

N, V. Acer or acilBy acilB, acrd. N. V, Acr68» acres; acilft. 

Ace, Acrem, acrem, acrd. Ace, Acr68» acres; acilft. 

Gen, Aciis, all genders. Gen. Acrlnm, all genders, 

D.Ab, Acrl, all genders. D.Ab, Acrlbfts, aZl genders. 

The Adjectives so declined are — 

acer, sharp, equester, on horse, s^ub§r, healthy. 

&l&c§r, . brisk. pSloster, marshy. Silvester, wooded, 

campestSr, of the plain, pedester, on foot. terrestSr, 0/ to?u2. 

cll§D8r, crowded. puter, putrid. vSliicer, winded. 

Also S&ptemb^, October, Ndvenibir, Dicembir, which, however, 
have no ifeuter. 

d. TEL. Deol. consonantal-stem Adjectives. 

V^tOs, old ; stem vH^B- ; constant part vH^-, 

Singular. Plural, 

m, f, n, m, f, n, 

N, V. Vetus, vgtiis, vetus. N. V, VStSr -6a» -6a» -ft. 

Ace, Veterem, veterem, vetiis. Ace, Veter -6a» -Ca, -ft. 

Gen. VeteriB, all genders. Gen, VeteRnm, all genders. 

Dai. VSterl, all genders, Dai, Yeterlbfts, all genders, 

Abl, Veter -6 -(I), all genders. Abl. V^tSillins, all genders. 
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MUi&r, better ; stem nUUidS' ; constant part mMior-, 

Singular. Plural, 

m. f, n. m, f, n. 

N* V. M§li5r, m§li5r, melius. Meli5r -9% -9% •&. 

Ace. MSliSrem, mgliorem, mSliiis. M81ior-9i; •^ •&. 

Oen, MSli5il8, all genders. MglioRnm, dU genders. 

Dot. M81i5rl, all genders. Melipjilrila^ all genden* 

Ahl: MSlior -9 (-1), all genders. Melidiibtt8» aU genders. 

Like wXli^r are declined all Comparatives, whicli, as well 
as coDsonantal-stem Adjectives generally, seldom form the 
Abl. Sing, in -t. 

1. 16. Bedumdange, Incompleteness, and Irregularitt 
OF Declension in Adjectives. — a. Bednndance. — The 
twofold termination of the Abl. Sing, in some III. Decl. 
Adjectives is the only redundance in &e above examples^ 

h. Incompleteness. — ^The important OomparativepZi/5, more, 
has only a Neater form in the Singular, and is otherwise 
incomplete, as under — 

Singular. Plural, 

neuter only. m. Af. neuter. 

N.A. Plus N.A. Plures Plurit 

Gen. Pltiris Gen, Plurium Plnrinm 

Dai, (not found) Dot. PlurJbiis Pluribus 

Abl. Plur§ (rar«) Abl. Pluribfis Pluribus 

There existed once a collateral form, pluriS; and both 
forms occur in composition, as complUrS and compluridj 
several. 

Incomplete Declension appears lEdso in exspes, hopeless, which has 
only the Nom. Sins. : in (coeUs), heavenly, Gen. coelUU; {ris&), 
motionless, Gen. rmdis; {semi-nex), half dead, Gen. seminid^; and 
(sons) guilty. Gen. sonlis, which want the Nom. Sing. : in cet^ -(tZs), 
"d, 'Um, the rest, which wants the Nom. Sing. Masculine : in h&ffy, 
dull, and f ^^, smooth-rounded, which want tue Gen. PL : and in the 
indeclinables — 

^m. wolr^V t which «P««nt aU Cas« in both Numbew. 

n^essS, unavoidable, ) which represent only the Nom. k Aoc 
nicessum, unavoidable, ( Sing. Neuter. 

c* Irregularity. — A few Adjectives, chiefly pronominal, of 
the I. and II. Declensions, form the Gen. Sing, irregu- 
larly, as under : — 
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JFhoh. On$oftwo. JFhieht^twof 

Norn. T5t -«% -i> -nm. AltSr, alt&r -A» -urn. UtSr, iXtri» IXtnuL 

wices. Tot -tun, •am. -wn. AltSr-Qm, -am, -urn. Utr -mi, -am, -urn. 

Gen. To^lXm, all (fenders, Ali»vita,cUl genders, UtAta, aUgenders, 

Dot, Totil^ aU genders, Alteii; all genders, Utrl aU genders. 

Abl. Tot -^ -a, -0. Altgr -^ -ft, -0. Utr -0, -ft, -0. 

Like (o^ are declined solUSf alone ; uni29, one ; tifi&, any ; 
nuZZSf, bone ; also, ^' -iU -S- iid^ other, and, sabstantivally in 
the Sing., another (of many), only that the Nom. & Ace. 
Sing. Neuter end in -d instead of -m, and that the pennlt of 
the Oen. Sing, is always long, S^iu, Like Ut^ are declined 
its componnds (L 19, «.)• 

The Plural of all these words is declined like that of 
tMU; and the Plural of aUiry iU9ry and their compounds^ 
must be nsed whenever the reference is not to two individuals, 
but to two sets, as two &ctions, two armies, two nations. 



L 17. GoiiPABisoN OF Adjegtiveb. — a. Segular Com- 
parison.— Most A4jectives are compared by affixing to the 
clipt vowel-stem, or to the consonantal-stem -iSr for the 
Comparative, <md -isifdnUs for the Superlative ; as, 

dfir&s, hard, (dib*-), dfLilOr, dfiilBtimfU. 

feliz, happy, (felic-), felidOr, fSUdsdmtts. 

pradens, knowing, (prddent-), pr&dentiOr, prudentlMlImttB. 

fortib, brave, (fort-X lortiOr, fortlSBliiiftB. 

div^ riOi, (divit-), divitlOr, divit&ndmftB. 

The Pres. Part. Active, and the Perf. Part. Passive, when 
used as Adjectives, are regidarly compared ; as, 

Smaiis, loving, (Smant-), &inantiOr, ^mantlBsimfU. 
doct&s, kamed^ (doct-), doctlOr, doctlsalmtifl. 

When the clipt vowel-stem, or the consonantal-stem, of 
the Positive ends in r, the suffix for the Superlative is -Hfmi^s, 
and e is inserted before final r of the cUpt vowel-stem, if 
it be not there already ; practically, -rimUs is suffixed to the 
Nom. Sing. Masculine of the Positive ; as, 

tSner, tender, (t§ner-), tSngrlOr, teneirlmilB. 

pulcher, fair, (pulchr-), pulclirlOr, pulcheirlmtta 

cSlSr, quii^, (cel§r-), celeilOr, celeirlmfts. 

Sc$r, sh4irp, (acr-)» acilOr, aceirlmfts. 

tbStt rich, (ubSr-), HbSrittr, fibenlmlis. 
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So v?/ife, old, v^/?ri5r, v^terrimiis / but v^tusti^j tbe Com- 
parative of v^tustUs, is much used instead of v^t^riSr. 

Similarly, in six Adjectives, which have the dipt vowel- 
stem of the Positive ending in -Z, the sufSx for the Superlative 
is -Umtls. 

f&aSHa, easy, (f^^H-), f^illOr, facilUmHs. 

diflficiHs, diffwuM, (difificfl-), difficiUOr, diffidllimtta. 

simiUs, likef (sLmil-), sunillOr, sunilllmflB. 

dissimOIs, unlike, (dissimil-), dissltmillOr, dismminTnifla 

fr^ilis, slender, (gracil-), ffr&dllOr, grScillTrnftB. 

iimilis, lowly, (niiinil-), niin^Or, niiinilllmflB. 

The indeclinables frugij worthy, and nequanij worthless, 
are completely compared, the former borrowing both Com- 
parative and Superlative from the collateral Adjective, 
JrugaMs^ — 

fru^, frugal -lOr, -IssImftB. nequ-am, iOr, -issbnfts. 

h. Irregular Comparison. — Some Adjectives form both 
Comparative and Superlative irregularly, viz. : — 

b5nus, mSliSr, optimus, good, better, best, 

mSliis, pejor, pessimiis, had, worse, worst, 

magnuSy major, mazimus, greai, greater, greaUsL 

parvus, iimi5r, mMnius, little, less, least, 

multiis, plus, n., plunmiis, mvch, more, most. 

The following form only the Superlative irregularly : — 

cXta^T, hither, citSilOr, citimus. 

deztSr, rigTU, dezterldr, « dextimiiis. 

eztSr and ezteriis, outside, eztSrlOr, eztremiis and eztiimus. 

inferus, low, inferldr, inHmus and imus. 

maturus, ripe, maturidr, matur-ximlls aiid -IsalmftB. 

po8tSri!is, hMnd, postSrlOr, postremiis and post^iis. 

simstSr, left, smisterlOr, sinistiinus. 

8up§r&s, high, superior, silpreinus and summus . 

c. Defective Comparison. — Without Positive are — 

deteilOr, vjorse, deteirlmtia, prlOr, former, primus, 
interior, iimer, intiimus. pr5pl6r, nearer, proximus. 

oclOr, swifter, ddadmHs. ulterior, farther, ultifmus. 

Without Comparative are — 

nSviis, new, nSvlBdmllB. plus, devout, pilsslmtbi. 
p&r, equal, p&rliilmfti. s&cSr, sacred, s&cerrUuUB. 
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Without Superlative of their own are — 

jiiygnis, young, junior, (natu mMmiis). 
senez, old, sSnlOr, (natu maximus).* 

I. 18. Derivation op Adjectives. — Most Adjectives are 
derived from Substantives, referring to them in the most 
general way, of or belonging to. Adjectives having this 
extremely general reference, when of the I. and II. Declen- 
sions, usuidly end in -dnUs; when of the III. Decl., in -dlts^ 
which is changed into -drisj if I precede, also in 'iUs from I- 
stem Substantives ; as, 

monsy montanus, ofanumniain, 
fluvius, fluyialls, of a river. 



p5pul{LB, papillaris, of a people, 
cinB, civiHs, of citizena. 



A number of Adjectives derived from Substantives have a 



* Examples for practice in decUning Substantives and A^ectires together. 



To he declined only in the Singular. 



Nominatvve. 

aes SliSnum, 
bab1U&cftn$, 
CaesSr Augosttts, 
CartbSgO MSrft, 
diss nStalls, 
JanoSritlB mentis, 
Jllpltfir OlympitLs, 
jOs-JOrandom, 
Mftr6 BtLpfinmi, 
mSliOr f&n&, 
N5m6n LStinnm, 
OTlditls NSaS (-5), 
Pontlfex Mazlmtis, 
rSs fSmHiails, 
rSs-pubUcS, 
terrK nSvSHs, 
VirgmttsMar5(-d), 



Genitive. 



n. debt^ 

f. bee/, 

m. Soman Emperor, 

f. New Carthage, 

m. birthday f 

m. month ofJcmuary, 

m. OlymjgyinJove, 

n. oa(A, 

n. Adriatic Sea, 

f . better reputation, 

n. Latin ciHzenehip, 

m. Jioman elegiae poet, 

m. High-prieat, 

i. private estate, 

f. eommontoealth, 

f. /aUou>~ground, 

m. Soman ^icpoet, 



aerls Uienl. 
bObtilae camls. 
Caes&rls Augustl. 
CarthSglnIs NSvae. 
diSI nStalls. 
JSnuSril mensls. 
JOvIs Olympii. 
jarls-jarandL 
M&xlB sUpSrl. 
mfiliSris nlmae. 
MSmlnIs LStinl. 
OTidil M!B5nIs. 
Pontlflds Mazlml. 
rel (r§I) funlliarts. 
rel-pnbUcae (rei-publlcae). 
terrae nSySlIs. 
VirgttU M&rGnls. 



To be declined only in the Plural. 
Nominative, Genitive, 

dii miySrSs, m. the principal gods, deSnim miysmin. 

IQdl circenses, m. circus games, lOdSrum circensiiun. 

quaesttSnes perp6taae, f. standing courts, quaestiSnum perpStuSrum. 



Nominative. 
arctts triomphlUs, 
ars ltldlcr&(iadicr&), 
bellnm civile, 
c^s RSmSnns, 
diss festllB, 
Ubfir annalls, 
nfivUs h5m5 (-6), 
sells otUrOlIs, 
verstls sSn&riils, 



To be declined in both Numbers, 



m. triumphcU arch, 

f. art of amusement, 

n. civil war, 

m. Soman (MiMen, 

m holiday, 

m. year-book, 

m. upstart, 

f . official cAatr, 

m. poefs Une o/ six feet, 



Genitive. 
arcfls triumphalls. 
artis iQdIcrae (IQdlcrae). 
belli cIvIUs. 
ciTis RSmanL 
die! festl. 

Ubrl (llbrl) annSlIs. 
nCvI nOmlnls. 
sellae ctbuils. 
versas sSnSrii. 
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quite definite meaning, those in -eUs denoting materi«l» tbose 

in 'lent&s and -5sus, plenty ; as, 

ferram, ferreus, made oj iron, corpiisy corpiilentus, hig-bodUd, 
lignum, ligneiis, vx>oden, ^diuni, Sdidsiis, hateful 

Some Substantives are themselves used adjectivallj ; as, 

srtiffex, (artist)y artistic; camifex, (exeetUioner), mttrderotu. 
▼ict8r, (male conqueror), and victrix, (f&maie conqueror), triwnjfihttiU. 

Feminine victrix has even a complete Neuter Plural — 
N. V. A, victricid. Gen. victncium, D. & Abl. wctH&tbUs, 



PRONOUNS. 

I. 19. Declension. — a. Personals. — The Personal or 
Substantival Pronouns are thus declined ;— 

Singular, 

I. Person. II. Person. III. Person. 

Nom, Eg8, / Tu, thou, VHvnUng, 

Voc. vxmting. Tu, thou, wantiiig, [one^ssdf. 

Ace, Me, me, Te, thee. %%fhirnself,hefnelf,itsdf. 

Gen, Mei, of me, Tui, of thee, Sid, of himself, dc, 

Dat, MihT, to or for m^, TibT, to qt for thee, SIW, to or for himsdfjdhc^ 
Abl. Me, unth, <&e,, m>e, Te, thee, Se,wiih,Ae.,himaeif,<lbe. 

Plural, 
I. Person. II. Person. III. Person. 

Nom, Nos, ufe, Vos, ye, wmnHng. 

Voc, waiting, V5s, ye, vjcmUng, 

Ace, N6s, U8, V6s, you, , S§, Gwm» 

Cpn. J Nostrum, q/wa. J Vestrum, q^yow. sehes, 

"^^* ( Nostri, of us, I Vestri, of you, Sol, o/^ c^c. 

Dai, Nobis, to or for us, Vobis, to or for you, SIbT,to, <{«• 
Abl, Nobis, vrith, &c., us, Vobis, with, d:c., you. Be, with, ^kc 

The Pronoun se wants the Nominative, because it is re- 
flexive, in which meaning the oblique cases of ^^ and tH are 
also used. In Latin, he^ she, it, they, were expressed by the 
Demonstrative Adjective Pronouns used substantivally. 

The Genitives of the Personal Pronouns are the only Latin 

Genitives that do not include the English Possessive Case, 

possession and the possessor being expressed in Latin by 

the Possessive Adjective Pronouns ; hence, 

Kmdgd met (Gen, ), my bust, i.e,, a bust representing me, a bust of me. 
Kmdgo med (Nom, ), my bust, t. e,, a bust belonging to me, a bust of mine. 
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The duplicate forms of the Gen. PI. are not equivalent : 
those in -urn are used after Partitives, and, to please the ear, 
in agreement with omnium ; those in -t everywhere else. 

Qnl8 nofftmin ftelt ? Who o/it$ didUf ImSglBSs nostra Butti o/tu. 

Dells iKNitrt mlrtrBtdr, CMpUisa ua. ImSglnif noctmm omnluin, SuaU o/uttlL 

h. Possessives. — The Possesnve Adjective Pronouns are^ 

me 'tM, -ft» -nm, my or mine, nostSr, nostr -ft* -nm, our or oti/ra, 
ta 'tM, -ft» -niOt ^ or thine, vestSr, vestr -ft» -nm, your or yours, 
an -fifl. -ft. . niw i ^**» ^^» *^» ^^^ nostr -fts, Gen. -fttls, of our eoimtry, 
*^ "^ '^^ J oum, ofne*8oum. vestr -ftg, Gen. -atlSjO/yowrwmn^ry. 

Of these, meUsj tuiiSf «ui^, are declined like b^Us ; no«<^ 
and vesVSTy like ^f^; nosfris and vestr a^^ like /eZtr. Only 
mefis and no5<^ form the Vocative, that of md25 in the Sing- 
ular Masculine being ml. 

like its primitive 5e, «d2s is confined to the reflexive mean- 
ing. Non-reflexive Aw, her or Aers, t7«, and iAWr or MetV«, 
are expressed by the Genitive of the Demonstrative Adjective 
Pronouns used substantivally. 

e. Demonstratives.— The Demonstrative Adjective Pro- 
nouns are — 

E^, this of mine, f .e., near to, or connected with me. 
/«^, that of thine, t.e., near to, or connected with thee. 
722^, that yonder, /.«., remote from both me and thee. 
/«, that simply (II. 3, e.), either just mentioned, or im- 

mediately to be defined by a relative clause. 
Idem, just that, that same, the same. 
Ips^j that emphatically, that itself, that very. 

Singuleur. Plural, 

m* f. n, m, f, n, 

Nom, HTc, haec, h5c. Nom, Hi, hae, haeo. 

Aec, Hnnc, hanc, hoc Aec, Hds, has, haec. 

Otn, H^jus, allgtnder». Gen, H5ram, harum, horam. 

Dot, Hmc, allffCTidera, Dot, His, all genders, 

Abl, Hdc, hac, hoc. Abl, His, all genders, 

m, f, n, m. f, n, 

N,V. Ist«, isti, istttd. N,V. Istl. istae, istft. 

Ace, Istnm, istam, istfld. Ace, IstOs, istfis, ist&. 

Gen, Istitbi, all genders. Gen, IstOnixn, istftxiun, istOmm. 

Dot, IstS, all genders, Dal, IstlB, all genders, 

AbL Ist5, istft, istO. Abl, IstjB, ail genders. 
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Singular 


• 




Plural 


» 




m. 


/. 


n. 




m. 


f. 


n. 


N.V. 


Hid, 


illft. 


iUUd. 


N.V. 


Iltt 


mae, 


m&. 


Ace. 


lUum, 


illam, 


iUftd. 


Ace. 


T1108, 


mftB, 


illft. 


Gen. 


WltB, 


all genders. 


Gen. 


IllOrum, msnun, illOnim. 


Dat. 


lUl, 


all 


genders. 


Dat. 


lUft, 




all genders. 


Abl. 


mo, 


iiia» 


mo. 


Abl. 


mis, 




all genders. 




m. 


/ 


n. 




m. 


/ 


n. 


Nom. 


IB. 


eft, 


td. 


Nom. 


EI or il, 


eae, 


eft. 


Ace. 


Kum, 


earn, 


!d. 


Aee. 


E08, 


efts, 


eft. 


Gen. 


EjilB, 


all genders. 


Gen. 


EOmm, 


eftram, eOmm. 


Dat. 


EI. 


all 


genders. 


Dat. 


El8 or il8, 


all genders. 


Abl. 


EO, 


eft. 


eO. 


Abl. 


ElB or ib, 


all genders. 



The combination ei, wherever it occurs in !^s, c5, Xd^ may be 
monosyllabic ; and, when dissyllabic, it has rarely the penult 
short in the Dative Singular. 



m. 



n. 



f. n. m. y. 

JVom. Idem, eS.dem, idem. iVbm. Eidem, eaedem, eadem. 

Ace. Eundem,eandemjidem. Ace. Eosdem, easdem, eadem. 

Gen. Ejusdem, all genders. Gen. Eonmdem, eanmdem, eonmdem. 

Dat. Eidem, all genders. Dat Eisdem, all genders, 

Abl. Eodem, eadem, eodem. Abl. Eisdem, all genders. 



m. 



/• 



n. 



m. 



n. 



N.V. IpsO, ipsft, ipsum. 

Ace. Ipsum, ipsam, ipsum. 
Gen. Ipsltls, all genders. 

Dat. IpsI, all genders, 

Abl. Ipso, ipsft, ipso. 



f- 

N.V. IpsI, ipsae, 
Ace. IpsOs, ipsfts, ipsft. 
Gen. IpsOnun, ipsfirum, ipsOrum. 
Dat. Ipsb, all genders. 

Abl, Ipsb, all genders. 



To express Ae, she^ itj they^ one or other of these Demon- 
stratives is used substantivally, whichever one may best 
convey the meaning required. The distinctions are these — 

Htc, he, of one near to me, or otherwise connected with me. 

IsU, he, of one near to thee, or otherwise connected with thee ; he 
of the opjposite party in a lawsuit ; hence, he with a sug- 
gestion ofdislike, or contempt. 

IIU, he, of one remote from both me and thee, whether in respect 
of place or time, excellence or fame ; hence, he with a sug- 
gestion of admiration. 

Is, he, of one either just mentioned, or immediately to be defined 
by a relative clause. 

Idem, just he, he axndn, he also. 

Ips&, he emphatically, he himself. 
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OwiDg to the difference between the Latin Gander-system 
and the English one (I. 4, a.), Latin Demonstratives repre- 
senting the 3d. Pers. Sing., tiiongh Mascnline or Feminine, 
most yet ba translated by t7, whenever they represent a Latin 
Substantive denoting something without life ; and they may 
be so translated even in reference to beasts. 

Demonstratives nsed to represent he^ she, tf, they, or, as in 
the Genitive Case, kisy her or hers, its, their or theirs, are 
not reflexive. Compare — 

Balbus ISporem peteb&t, efoinqne vohieraTit. 
Balbus was aiming cU a hare, and wounded it 
Balb&s lepSrem peteb&t, &t 89 volneravit. 
Balbus was aiiMng at a hare, but wounded himself. 

Balbus ^umcum &dHt, fijvsqne Bbros emit. 

Balbus called on a friend, amd bought hia (the friencPs) books. 

Balbus ^unicum &diit, ^que Wiioa soOs vendidOft. 

Balbus called on a friend, amd sold to him his {Batbus* own) books, 

d. Interrogatives, Belatives, and Indefinites. — The Pro- 
noun qui, quae, qu5d, is interrogative, relative, and indefinite 
in meaning : — 

InteiTogatiTe, Who? which? what? accented in pronunciation. 
Belative, Wha, which, what, unaccented in pronunciation. 

Indefinite, Any, after si, if; nisH, if not ; ne, lest ; num, whether. 

Singular. Plural, 

m. f. n. m. f. n. 

Nam. Qui, quae, qu5d. Nom. Qui, quae, quae. 

Ace Quern, quam, qu5d. Ace. Quos, quas, quae. 

Gen. Cujus, all genders. Gen, Quorum, quarum, quorum. 

Dat. CJui, all genders. Dot, Quibiis (quels), all genders, 

Abl. Quo, qua, quo. Abl. Quibus (queis), all genders, 

Li the indefinite meaning, quH is more common than quae 
in the Nom. Sing. Feminine, and in the Neuter Plural. 

Specially substantival forms of interrogative and indefinite, 
not also of relative, meaning, are — 

Qms, Nom, Sing, m, dbf. Quid, Nom, & Ace, Sing, n. 

Because quXs and quid are specially substantival, the 
corresponding adjectival forms, qui and quod, are seldom used 
substantivally when the meaning is interrogative or indefinite; 
quite commonly, however, when the meaning is relative, qui 

c 
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boing then equivalent to some Conjunction with iSj (I. 33, e., 
II. 45). 

The more important compounds of qui and quls are : — 



Ac(Jectival. 

wi. /". n, 

Oulnam, quaenam, quodnam, 
Ko(|ii-I(-Ia), ocquao,ecquft;ecqu5d, 
Qiildam, quaodam, quoddam, 
All(iii-I i-U), flllqutt. 
Quill bOt, quaellbCt; 

Tulvli, quaovlH, 

MilounquO, quaocunquG, 

julNquO, quaequO, 

{ulHplain, quaeplani, 
QuUquanii quaoquam, 
QulnqulM, 



Substantival. 

m. &f. n. 

Who, fohich, what, pray t Quisnam, qnidiuun . 

WhetJieranyf Ecquls, ecqold. 

Some, certain (known). qniddam. 

Some or otJier (unknown). AUqnls, SUqnld. 

Who, what, you please. qaidllbfit. 

Who, what, you will. quidvis. 
quodcunquC, Whoever, whatever. 

quodque, Every, each. QuisquS, qnidquS. 

quodpiam, Any (in voailive clauses). quidpiam. 

Any (in negative clauses). Quisquam, qaidquam. 

quldquld, Whoever, whatever. Quisquls, quidquld. 



&llqu9d, 

quodllbSt, 

quodvlB, 



Tlio forms (fuidpiam, quidquam, quidqui, quidqutd, are also 
written quippiarrif quicquam, quicque, quicquta; and, as in the 
(lodcnHiun of Idenif ho in that of quiaam, m is changed into n for the 
«jvko of euphony, so that — 

Ace. Sing. Quondam, quandam, quoddam ; Gen. PL Quorundam, 
(ludnindam, quorunaara. So qtienqtmm, Ace. Sing. Masculine 
of quisquanit of which the Plural is not found, and tne Feminine 
Singular rarely. Very defective in the oblique cases are ecqui 
and quisquis (II. 19, d.). 

Quid is never adjectival, and the only g^uld form ever used adjec- 
tivally is quidquld. Quis, interrogative, is used adjectivally in the 
Masculine Gender ; and so are dlvquU and ecquis. Quisquam, the 
Feminine of which has been mentioned aJ3 rare, is used both substan- 
tlvally and adjectivally of females. 

Besides qul^ quacj qudd, there are other Eelative Pronouns 
of the same order. These, as well as the Relatives of a 
different order, are exhibited in the following table, together 
with their interrogative and indefinite correspondents :— 

Demonstrative. 



Is, 
that. 

TnlTs, 

such, of that kind. 

Tantfts, 

80 great, of that size. 

Tnntftins, 

of llutt littleness. 

T6t (Indecl.)t so many, 
of that number. 



Interrog. and Eelative. 

Qui, 
which. 

QiiSITs, 

as, of which kind. 

Quanttls, 

as, of which size. 

Quantfllfts, 

of which littleness. 

Qu5t (Indecl.)i os, 
oj which number. 



Helative and Indef. 

QuIcunquS, 
wliatever. 

QuuliscunquS, 
of whatever kind. 

Quanttiscunqu6, 
of whatever size. 

QuantflluscunquS, 
of whatever littleness. 

QuotcttnquC(indecl.), 
of whatever number. 



Indefinite. 

QiimbCt, 
any. 

QiullislTbCt. 
of any kind. 

QuantuslIbSt, 
of any site. 

AlTqiiantfllnm, 
(Subst.), a little. 

AlrquSt (indecl.), 
some. 



e. Dual Pronouns.— Parallel with Qmi, quae, quSd and 
its corres])ondcnts is another order of Pronouns referring 
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to two only, and based all of them on Uter^ iltrSj 'dtrum 
(I. 16, c), which, like Qm, quae^ quod, is interrogative, 
relative, and indefinite in meaning : — 

Interrogative, Who, Which of ttvo ? accented in pronunciation. 
Relative, Who, Which of two, unaccented in pronunciation. 

Indefinite, Either, mostly after «, if. 

The compounds of C/if^r, all of them declined like it, are — 

Utemam, ^ which (of two), pray ? Utervis, which {of two) you will, 
Utercunque, whichever {of two), Uterqug, both. 

Uterlibet, which {of two) you like, Neuwr, neither, 

"With Alt^, alt^d, cUt^rum, which means the one (of two), the 
other (of two), Uter makes the compound cUt^ritt^, the one or the other 
(of two), either, which has almost supplanted Ht^ indefinite. The 
declension of alt^rHtir is single or double at pleasure ; as, 

Nam. Alteruter, alteriXtra, alteriltrum ; Gen, alteriXtritis. 
Nam. Alter liter, altera iltra, alterum iltrum; Gen* altSiTus il- tri^. 



NUMEEALS. 

I. 20. Numerals. — a. List of Nnmeral Adjectives and 
Adverbs. 



Cardinala. 

Qu5t (indecl.)« 
Bow man j/f 

1 Un -tlB, -9^ -urn 

2 Du -d, -86, -6 

8 Tres, tres, tri& 
4 QuatuOr 
6 QainquS 

6 Sex 

7 Septem 

8 OctO (-6) 

9 NOvem 

10 Dficem 

11 UndScim 

12 DnOdScim 

13 TredScim 

14 QuatuordCcim 
16 QnlndCcim 

16 Sed^cira 

17 SeptemdScim 

18 DuMeviginti 

19 Undeviginti 

20 Viginti 

21 Untls et viginti 

22 Dud et viginti 

28 DaOdotriginta 

29 Undetriginta 



Ordinals- 

QiiSt -Hb, -&, -thn, 

How many-ethf 

Prim -Hb, -a, -um 

SScimdtlB, alter 

Tertifls 

Quarttls 

Qiiintns 

Sexttls 

Septlmfis 

OctavQs 

NSnUs 

DScImtts 

Uud6cImtlB 

DuSd6c1mQs 

Tertifls dCcImfls 

Quartfls dSclmtls 

Qiiintfls dSclmfls 

Sextfls dCclmfls 

Septlmfls dScImfis 

DuOdevicSsImtis * 

Undevlceslmtls 

Viceslmtls 

Untls et viceslmtis 

Alter et viceslnitls 

Duddetriceslmtls 

Undetriceslmfls 



Distributivea, 

Qudteni, How 
many in a sett 
Singtll -i,-ae,-a 
Bini 
TemI 
QuSteml 
Quini 
Son! 
Septeni 
Octoni 
NOvcni 
Deni 
Undoni 
DuCdcni 
Terni deni 
QiiQtemI duui 
Quini deni 
8oni deni 
Septem deni 
DuOdeviceni 
Undeviceni 
Viceni 

VicenI singtill 
Viconi bini 
DuOdetriceni 
Undetriceni 



Adverbs. 

QuStien, How 
many times f 

semei 

Bis 

TGr 

Quftter 

Quinquies 

Sexies 

Septies 

Octies 

NSvios 

DScies 

Undecies 

DnOdecics 

Tei'dCcios 

Qnftterdecics 

QuindCcios 

Scdecies 

Septies dSciSs 
DuSdevIcies * 
Undevicies * 
Vicies 

SemSl et vicies 
Bis et vicies 
DuOdetricies 
Undetrlcies * 



The words asterisked are formed by analogy, not being actually found. 
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SO 

40 

60 

60 

70 

80 

90 

96 

99 

100 

101 

200 

300 

400 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1,000 

2,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 



Cardinah. 

Trigintfi 

QiiSdrSglntS 

QuinqiiSgintu 

SexilgintS 

SeptutigintS 

OctogintS 

NOnRgintil 



Ordinals. 

TricSsImtls 

QnadrSgesImtLs 

QuinquSgesImtls 

SexSgesImfls 

Septuagc8lmtis 

OctogesImtLs 

NSnSgSsImtls 



Oct5 (-5) et nonugintSDnOdecentgslmfis 



UndSceutum 

Centum 

Centum 6t flntts 

DQcent -I, -ae, -& 

TrScenti 

QuHdringcnti 

Quingenti 

SoxcentI 

Septlngentl 

OotingentI 

Nong^ntl 

Mine 

DuO milliS 
Centum milliS 
D6ci0s centum 
miUifi 



Undecentcslmfis 
CentStimtis 
Centeslmtis prlmQs 
DficentesImUs 
Trecenteslmtis 
Quadringenteslmtis 
QuingentesImtLs 
Sexcenteslmtis 
SeptingentesImtLs 
OctingentSsImtis 
NongentSdmtls 
Milledmtis 
Bis milleslmtLs 
Centies millSsImtls 
DCcies centies mill- 
esImtLs 



Distributives. 

TricenI 
QuadrSgeni 
QuinquSgeni 
Sezageni 
SeptuagSni 
Octogeni 
NonSgeni 
DuOdecenten! 
Undecenteni 
Centeni 
Centeni singuli 
Dticeni 
TrSceni 
QuadringenI 
QuingenI 
Sexceni 
Septingeni 
Octingeni 
Nongeni 
SingHlS milim 
Bins mim& 
CentenK millift 
DQciSs centenS 
milliS 



• Adverbs. 

Tricies 
Quadragies 
QuinquSgies 
SexagiSs 
SeptnagiSs 
OctSgies 
Monies 
DuQdecenties 
Uudecenties 
Centies 
CentiSs sSmSl 
DtLcenties 
TrScenties 
Quadringenties 
Quingenties 
Sexcenties 
Septingenties 
Octingenties 
NongentiSs 
MiUies 
Bis millies 
Centies millies 
DiBciSs centies 
millies 



b. Declension of Numeral Adjectives. — Ordinals and 
Distributives are declined like hdn -Us, -5, -wm, the latter 
mostly in the Plural (II. 20, a.). Of the Cardinals, the 
exact hundreds are declined like the Plural ofbSn -us, -5, -urn ; 
also the first three 9,re declined, unUs like tdiUs (I. 16, c), 
duS and tres as below ; but mille in the Singular, and all the 
other Cardinals, are indeclinable. The Plural of mille is a 



regular Substantive of the III. Decl. 



Adjective, 

m. f. n. 

Nom. Du -6, -ae, -6. 

Ace. Du -08 (-5), -ftB, -6. 

Gen. Du -Oram, -Arum, -Oram. 

Dat. Du -Obtla, -ftbUs, -Obfts. 

Ahl. Du -ObUs, -ftbUs, -Obfls. 



Substcmtive. 



Adjective, 

m. f. n. n. 

TrSB, trSs, trii. Millift. 

TrOs, trSs, trl&. Millift. 

Trlum, all genders. Millinm. 

Trlbus, allgeTiders. MilUbiis. 

TrUms, all genders. MilUbfts. 



Like dud is declined ambo, both, used of two making a pair, 
whereas itterquS (I. 19, e.) does not imply any sort of co-operation. 
MilU occurs in the Singular both as Substantive and Adjective, 
agreeing as an Adjective with Plural Nouns in any case, restricted 
as a Substantive to represent the Nom. and Ace, and very rarely the 
Ablative. 

With Plural Nouns having either no Singular (I. 12), or a 
meaning different from that of the Singular (I. 13), the Dis- 
tributives are used as Cardinals, excepting singUli and term 
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for which in this connexioD uni and trini must be substituted; 
aSy 

una aedes, f. oiie temple. unum oastrum, n. one fort. 

linae aedes, f. ojie ma/nsi/m. un& castr^, n. vive camp. 

doae aedes, f. two temples. dnS castri^ n. tvoo forts. 

binae aedes, f. tvxt mcmsions. bin& castrii, n. ttoo camps. 

tres aedes, f. three temples. tTi& castr&, n. three forts. 

tnnae aedes, f. three mansions. trin& casti^, n. three camps. 

The Plural of unus occurs also in other than the strict 
numeral meaning ; as, 

um mores, one and the same conduct ; uni Suevt, the Snevi alone. 

For the former of two, priSr must be used, not prtmUs ; as, 

Utir angustids occUpdvU pridrf 
Which of the two seized the pass first! 

c. Boman Calendar. — In naming the days of the month, 
the Eomans referred to one or other of three leading days, 
viz. : — 

Kdlendae,/. ph the first day of the month. 

Nonae, f. pi. 7th day in March, May, July, October ; * 5th day in the 

other months. 
Idus, f. pL 15th day in March, May, July, October ; 13th in the other 

months. 

The Nones were so called, because eight, counting 
inclusively nine, days intervened between them and the 
Ides, which divided the month into two nearly equal parts. 
The days between the Calends and the Nones were counted 
backwards from the Nones ; those between the Nones and 
the Ides, backwards from the Ides; the remaining days, 
backwards from the Calends of the following month ; and all 
this counting was inclusive both of the day started from, and 
the day arrived at. The usual formula is ungrammatical ; 
for an event of 6th January would be said to happen, not 
die octavo ante Idus JdnudridSj but 

a.d. viii. Id. Jan. =: ante diem octavum Idus Januarias. 

To account for such a formula, it is supposed that the exact day 
was originally thrown in parenthetically in the Ablative, and that, in 
course of time, the immediate precedence of antS attracted it out of 

* In March, July, October, May, 
The Nones are on the seveuth day. 
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9. a.d. 

10. a.d. 

11. a.d. 
13. a.d. 
13. a.d. 



17. a.d. 

18. a.d. 

19. a.d. 

20. a.d. 

21. a.d. 

22. a.d. 

23. a.d. 

24. a.d. 
26. a.d. 

26. a.d. 

27. a.d. 

28. a.d. 

29. a.d. 

30. a.d. 



31. pridie. 



pridie. 



pridie. 



}■ 






the AbLitire into the AccnsatiTe. This formiiU was used, like an 
indeclinable Snbstantiye, eren nnder the goyemment of Prepositions, 

ex, in, a.d. viii. Id. Jan. = from, for, the 6th January. 

The Boman Calendar is here given as reformed by Julius Caesar, 
B.C. 45 ; only that the names jAliUs and Augustus, adopted under the 
£mperor Augustus, hare been substituted for Quindills and SextiUs,, 
the names of July and August respectively under Julius Csesar. 

March, Mag, July, Oct. 
31 Days. 

1. KAL.MABT., Ac.**! 
2.a.d. vi. " • 

3. aul. y. 

4. a.d. It. 
5.a.d. iii. 

6. piidiS. 

7. NoN. Mart., &c. 

8. a,d. viii. 
vii. 
vi. 

V. 

*v. 
lit 

14. pridiS. 

15. Id. Mart., &c. 

16. a.d. xvii. 
xvi. 

XV. 

xiv. 

• • • 

XUl. 

xii. 
xi- 

X. 

ix. 
viii. 
vii. 
vi. 

V. 

iv. 
iii. 




Apr.,JuMe,Sept.,II 
30 Days. 


OV. 

■ 


Kal. Afb., &€. 
a.d. iT. 1 


a.d. iii. 


^ 


pridie. J 
NoK. Apr., &c. 
a.d. viii. 1 


• 


a.d. viL 




a.d. vi. 


^w 


a.d. V. 


■i 


a.d. It. 


< 


a.d. iii. 


• 


pridi§. 

Id. Apr.. &c. 


H^ 


a.d. xviii. 




a.d. xvii. 




a.d. xTi. 




a.d. XV. 


• 


a.d. xiv. 


Q 


a.d. xiii. 


• 


a.d. xiL 


■4J 


a.d. xi. 


c 


a.d. X. 


• 
• 


a.d. ix. 


1-5 


a.d. viiL 




a.d. vii. 


"S 


a.d. vi. 


s 


a.d. V. 


• 


a.d. iv. 


"3 


a.d. iU. 


t** 





February. 
28 Days. 


Kal. Feb. 


a.d. 


iv. 


a.d. 


iiL 


pridie. 
NoH. Feb. 


a.d. 


viii. 


a.d. 


vii. 


a.d. 


vi. 


a.d. 


V. 


a.d. 


Iv. 


a.d. 


iii. 


prid 
Id.] 


ie. 
Feb. 


a.d. 


xvi. 


a.d. 


XV. 


a.d. 


xiv. 


a.d. 


xiiL 


8.d. 


xii. 


a.d. 


xi. 


a.d. 


X. 


a.d. 


ix. 


a.d. 


viii. 


a.d. 


vii. 


a.d. 


vi. 


a.d. 


V. 


a.d. 


iv. 


a.d. 


iii. 



.Q 






The contracted forms, not already explained, were read : — 

Jan. 1. Kal. Jan. = Kalendis Januariis {Abl. pi, fern,), 

Jan. 4. Prid. Non. Jan. := Pridie Nonas Januarias. 

Jan. 6. Non. Jan. = Nonis Januariis (Abl. pi. fern.). 

Jan. 12. Prid. Id. Jan. = Pridie Idus Januarias. 

Jan. 13. Id. Jan. = Idibiis Januariis {Abl. pi. fcm.), 

Jan. 31. Prid. Kal. Feb. ^ Pridie Kalendas FSbruarias. 

The extra day of leap-year was intercalated into Febniary by 
repeating a.d. vi. Kal. Mart., so that the last six days of February 
stood thus : — 



24. a.d.bisscx. Kal. Mart. I 26. a.'d. v. Kal. Mai-t. 
25.a.d.yi. Kal. 27. a. d. iv. Kal. Mart. 



28. a.d. iii. Kal. Mart. 

29. Prid. Kal. Mart 
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Because of the intercalated day, an/? diem bissextum 
Kalendds MartidSj leap-year was called io Latin annus 
bissexfiUs, 



PREPOSITIONS. 

I. 21. a. List according to Cases. — ^The relations of the 
Sabstantive to other words being far more nnmerons than 
its cases, Prepositions are nsed to bring these relations 
clearly out; they are supplementary to the Case-system. 
The following: take the Accusative : — 



ad. 



to, at. 



advers-Hs {-urn), against, towards, db, 



juxtd, juxtim, next to. 



anti, 

dpUd, 

circum, circdf 

ct8,cUrd, 

contrdy 

ergo, 

extra, 

infra, 

int&r, 

intra, - 



before. 

near, at, with. 

around, abont. 

on this side of. 

against. 

towards. 

outside of. 

below. 

between, among, trans, 

within. tUtrd, 



pinfyf 
pir, 

post, 

praetir, 

praptSr, 

secundum, 

sUprd, 



on account of. 

in the power of. 

throngn. 

behind. 

after. 

beside. 

on accoont of. 

according to. 

above. 

across. 

beyond. 



The following take the Ablative : — 

d, db, ahs, by, from. ex, e, out of, from. 

c^fsqu^, without. pdlam, in sight of. 

clam, unknown to. prae, before, for, compared with. 

coram, in presence of. pro, before, for, compared with. 

cum, witn, along with. sin^, without. 

de, from, concerning, t^'ds, as far as, up to. 

Four Prepositions take the Ace. or Abl. ; two of them, Xn and 
sab J the Ace. whenever motion to is implied, otherwise the Abl. 

in, into, against (Ace), in (Abl.) 
siif, to under (Ace.), under (Abl.) 

Sab moenid tendit, Ho marches (to) under the walls. 

sab montiS consederunt. They encamped under (at the foot of) the hill. 

In reference to time, sub f Abl.) denotes contemporaneous- 
ness, at, during ; s^b (Ace), immediately before or after, 
about, towards. SUper, in the sense of de, concerning, takes, 
like de, the Ablative. Subter is comparatively rare, especially 
with the Ablative. 

Clam is found also with the Accusative, and once with the 



sap&r, over, upon. 
stwt^, beneath. 
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Genitive, which c«ase is even preferred by tenHSf when the Substantive 
is Plural. Moreover, t^niis stands after either its Substantive or the 
Adjective accompanying its Substantive ; as, 

lumborum Units, up to the loins. 

summo Units orS, up to the tips of the lips. 

Cum is appended, like an enclitic, to the Ablative of Personal 
Pronouns, and of qui, quae, qudd, as mecum, tecum, secum, nohiscum,, 
vobiscum, quocum or quicum, qutbuscum. Most Prepositions, 
indeed, are found standing, in prose sometimes, and frequently in verse, 
after their Substantives. 

h. Prepositional Synonyms.— Two or more Latin Pre- 
positions rendered by the same English one in the above 
list, are not therefore to be thought perfectly equivalent : — 

adversus, towards, with the most varied applications. 
erffdj towards, of feeling and conduct ; as, 

erga me benevoliis, well disposed towards me. 
But In (Ace. ) is much used in the sense of both adversUs and ergd. 

Spud, with, of nearness to persons, like French chez, 
cunij with, in the sense of * along with ; ' as, 

apud nos, ivith us, i.e., 171 our house or country. 
iter facit cum fratre, he is travelling with his brother, 

ant€j before, in reference to both place and time. 

prae, before, of position, most common in the phrase prae se 

ferri^ to carry before one's self, /.c, to exhibit ; hence of 

cause as being present at and in the e£fect. 
prb^ before, of position ; hence of defence and substitution. 

Prae gaudio exsultat, He dances for joy. 

Pro aris pugnant. They fight for their altars. 

Eg5 prd te m51am, / shall grind in your stead. 

absque J conditionally without, and sin^, actually without, 
were not contemporary in the written language. The 
former, after lying in abeyance throughout the classical 
age, reappeared with a new meaning, viz., * far from,' and 
hence * contrary to.' 

absque tS ess^t, (lit.) were it without thee, i.e.f if it had not been for 

thee, but for thee. 
aibsquS senteiUid, contrary to one's wish. 

Several Substantives are placed under the government of 
the same preposition, when the object is to group them 
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together ; but each Substantive must have a preposition to 
itself when the object is to distinguish them ; as, 

Eddem die ^ db AtUUo reai U Rhddns legdtl venerunt. 
On the same day, ambassaaors came from both King Attains and 
the !l^odians. 

Non in appStentem regnum, sid in regnantem impHits factxis est. 
Not on an aspirant to the throne was the attack made, but on one 
who occupied it. 

c. Prepositions in Coinpo8ition.-~A majority of the Pre- 
positions assist in the formation of compounds, in which they 
always occupy the first place, their final consonants assimilat- 
ing with the initial consonant of the second element (II. 1 , ^.). 
In composition, cum appears under the forms com- con- and 
CO-; as, 

covnrfniscedt con-jungo, co-ed, I mix, I join, I go, together. 

SUb, before some words beginning with c, p, t, becomes 
sus' as if there had existed a form subsj related to stib, as abs 
to Sb ; and sus- again is reduced to su- before s with a follow- 
ing consonant. Both stcs- and su- have the force of from 
under, i.e. t^p ; as, 

suscito, I rouse up; suspicioy Hookup; sustined, I hold up. 

In compounds, Prepositions have either their usual meaning 
or one akin to it. De, for instance, means ' from ;' hence, 
movement ^om a height, t.e., down, and taking ,^m a heap, 
/.e., off; as, 

dejicio, I throw down ; deminuo, * I make smaller. 

Prae, in composition, meant superiority, and also position 
at the point of a thing ; silb, both secretly and slightly ; as, 

praesum, I am at the head of ; surHpio, I snatch away secretly ; 
praeustils, burnt at the point ; sUhooscurUSj darkish. 

Thoroughness or a high degree was expressed in composi- 
tion by cum^ p^r, oxidprae; by cum, as suggesting a number 
of persons uniting in the same act; by per, owing to the 
kinship between * through ' and * thorough ; ' and by prae, as 
denoting pre-eminence : — 

conaidd, I cut to pieces ; perdisco, I learn thoroughly ; 
permagniia, very gieat ; praealtiis, very high. 

* Dimlma meaiiB 'I break into smaU pieces;' so that, in grammar, Demlnutly«8 
If the scholarly orthography. 
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d. Inseparable Prepogitiong. — The following prefixes 
have been called Inseparable Prepositions, because they occur 
only in composition, and always as the first element : — amM-j 
amh-j am-, an-, on both sides, around ; dis-, dx-, asunder ; red-, 
r^-, back, again ; sed-, se-, apart. 

amM'fdriits, ambiguous ; dis-solvo, I unloose ; 

amb'id, I go round ; di-mdved, I put asunder ; 

am-plectdr, I clasp round ; rS-curro, I run back ; 

aU'Ceps, double-headed ; ri-ndvo, I make new again ; 

sed-ttio, a going apart, an insurrectionary separation ; 

se-cedd, I move apart, I withdraw. 

Here may be added the negative prefixes Xn-, ni-, and ve-; as, 

aequHSf just ; {nlquiis, unjust, doctiis, learned ; indoctits, xuileamed. 
fdSt right ; nlfaSy sin. sd^y I know ; nescid, I don't know. 

grand^, big ; vegrandts, small. sdnHs, sane ; insdn^, insane. 

Though diminishing a quality, ve augments a weakness, 
so that vepalUdus = very pale. Yet there is no inconsistency; 
since the diminution of a quality and the augmentation of a 
weakness are negative processes, both alike tending to de- 
struction. Compare — 

mdU sdniiSf in ill health ; mdilS mSttw, I greatly fear. 



THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB. 

I. 22. Sum, Fui, Esse. — This Verb is the Substantive 
Verb by way of eminence, and is also the principal auxiliary 
to other Verbs. 

Indicative. 

From root es. From root fa. 

Present, Perfect. 

Sum, lam, Ful, I toas (on some occasion), 

Eb, thou art. Fuistl, thou, dec, [or I havebem. 

Est, he, she, it, is. Fult, he, ic, was, or hus been, 

SflmiU, vje are, Fulmils, we were, or have been, 

EstiB, ye are, FuistiB, ye were, or have been. 

Sunt, they are, FuSrnnt or ) they vjere, or have 

FuSrd, \ been. 
Imperfect, Pluperfect. 

Eram, I was (for a continuance). Fudram, I had been. 

Er&B, thou wast, or v^edst to be. Fudrfts, thou hadst been. 

Er&t, he, d;c., was, or used to be. FuSr&t, he, she, it, had been. 

ErlbntlB, we were, or v^d to be. FudrftmtUi, we had been. 

ErfttiB, ye were, or %ised to be. Fudr&tiB, ye had been. 

Erant, t?ie^ were, ox used to be. Fudrant, they had been. 
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Future, 

I shall be, 
thou unit be, 
hCf she, ii, will be, 
EiImtlB, we shall be, 
Eiltis, ye iffill be, 
Enmt, they will be. 



ErO, 

EllB, 

Eilt, 



Future-perfect, 

FudrO, / shall have been. 
Fudno, thou unit have been, 
Fntalt, he, she, it, will have been. 
FuftnmtlB, we shall have been, 
Fudritls, ye shall have been, 
Fudrlnt, they shall have been. 



Subjunctive. 
Present, Perfect, 

(VSrentur ne, They fear lest) 



Sizn, / be, or may be. 
Sis, thou be, or may be. 
Sit, he be, or may be, 
Slmns, we be, or may be, 
SltlBy ye be, or may be, 
Sint, they be, or may be. 

Imperfect, 

(Verebantur ne, 

Esaem or fSrem, I were, or might be. 
EssSs or f5rS8, thou were, or dec. 
EsBdt or fordt, he, tbe., were, or cCrc. 
Es86mftB» we were, or dtc, 

EsBfitIs, ye were, or dsc, 

£s8entorf5rent, they were, or <Sec. 



Futolm, 

FudxiB, 

Fuerit, 

FufiruntlB, 

Fudritis, 

Fudrlnt, 



I have, or may have been, 
thou have, or may, d'C, 
he, she, it, have, or tkc. 
wehave, or mayhavebeen. 
ye have, or may have been, 
they have, or muy, dsc. 



Pluperfect, 
They feared lest) 



Fulssem, 

FuIbbSb, 

Fulsadt, 

Ful8s6mtl8, 

FulssStls, 

Fulssent, 



I had, oimight havebeen, 
thou had, or might, ttc. 
he, she, it, had, or dec. 
we had, or might, dec, 
ye had, or might, Ac. 
they had, or might, <kc. 



Impebative. 



Present Tense, 



Future Tense, 



2 jS, Es, be them, 
2 PI. Estfi, be ye. 

(Defect supplied by Pres, 
Sultj,) 



2 S, EstO, th>ou art to be, 

2 PI, EstOtd, ye are to be. 

3 S. Est$, he, she, it, is to be. 
3 PI, SuntO, they a/re to be. 

Participles. 



Infinitive. 

Pres. EssS, to be. Pres. (sens, ens, appearing only iii 

Perf, Fulasd, to hoAje been. compo^imds). 

Fut. Fort, or Futfl-rtUi, -rft, -rum, Perf. wanting, 

es8d, to be about to be, Fut. Futfl-rdB,-rft,-ram,a6ot£^to&e. 

Like sum itself are inflected its compounds, viz. : — 

absum, 1 am away ; adsum, I am present ; desum, I am wanting ; 
insum, I am in ; intersum, I am between, I am concerned in ; 
obsum, I am against, I hurt ; praesum>, I am over as superior ; 
prosum, I am for, I do good ; subsum, I am under, behind, near ; 
sUpersum, I am (remaining) oyer and above, I abound. 
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Frosum takes d before e, making — 

Pres, Indie, 

Pro-snm. Imperf. Indie Pro-d-eram, &c. 

Pro^-es. Future Indie, Pro-d-ero, kc 

Pro-d-est. Imperf, Subf, Pro-d-essein, fcc 

Pro-g&muB. Pres. Inqter. Pro-d-ea, pro-d-este. 

Prd-d-estiB. Fut. Imper. Pro-d-esto, jH^-d-estote. 

Pro-sunt. Pres, Infin. Pro-d-esse. 

Insum and Submm want the Perfect, and the tenses derived 
from it. For Possum^ I am able, see I. 27. 



REGULAR VERBS. 

I. 23. The Four Conjugations. — a. Basis of Classi- 
fication. — The Four Latin Conjugations are four sets of 
inflexions, conveniently distinguished by the vowel which 
precedes final -re of the Present Infinitive Active : — 

I. Conjag. has long a before -re, as arm "CL -ri, to arm. 

II. Conjag. has long e before -ri, as m&n -e -rg, to remind. 
III. Conjag. has short e before -rg, as carp-e-ri, to pluck. 
lY. Conjag. has long / before -r^, as aud -T -rS, to hear. 

According to the stem-system, they are thus described : — 

I. Conjag. contains ^-sterns, as armAr^, to arm. 
II. Conjag. contains ^-stems, as mdnEre, to remind. 
III. Conjag. contains 27-stems, as minUiri, to lessen, 
and consonantal stems, as carP&rS, to pluck. 
lY. Conjag. contains /-stems, as audiri, to hear. 

Short e, which connects U- and consonantal stems with 
final -r?, once did the same service to A- E- and /-stems, 
but disappeared through contraction; originally, therefore, 
there was, in the Pres. Inf. Active, uniformity as follows : — 

armASrS, m5nEere, minlJerS and carPere, audlere. 

The principal parts of the Latin Verb, i.e., the parts from 
which all others may be conveniently derived, are in the 
Active Voice traditionally four; and, as in Substantives 
(L 5), so in Verbs, the constant part is either the dipt 
vowel-stem, or the consonantal stem itself. 
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Conjug, 

I. 

II. 
III. 

IV. 



Pres. Indie, 

arm -6 
mou -6d 
mm -uO 
carp -6 
aud -10 



Perf. Indie* Supine* 

arm -&yl arm -Atuxii 

mSn -Ql mdn -1111X11 

mm -Ql m!n -fltnxii 

carp -Bl carp -tnxii 

aua -lyl aud -Itnm 



Pres, Infin. 

arm -ftrA 
mdn -8r0 
m!n -xArh 
carp -6r0 
aud -IrO 



Practically, it is nsefal to recognise the Pres. Inf. as a 
principal part, because it gives very readily the Imperfect 
Subjunctive, viz., by suffixing -m in the Active Voice, -r in 
the Passive. But the same tense-stem, viz., the Present stem 
(II. 26, a.), underlies both it and the Present Indicative, so 
that the derivation of the simple tenses really proceeds in 
three lines, as under : — 



PreaerU Stem. 

All Presents. 
All Imperfects. 
Future Indicatiye. 
Grerund and Glerundive. 



Perfect Stem. Supine Stem. 

All Perfects Active. Future Participle 

All Pluperfects Act. Active. 

Future Perfect In- Perfect Participle 

dicative Active. Passive. 



b. Active Voice. — ^The Active Voice or Utterance, in 
which the subject of the Verb is represented as acting, is 
thus inflected : — 

Pbesent Indicative Active. 

armOf I arm, i.e. I am arming, or am wont to arm (others). 
mdrCeo, I remind, i.e. I am reminding, or am wont to remind. 
carpo, I pluck, i.e. I am plucking, or am wont to pluck. 
audio, I hear, i.e. I am hearing, or am wont to hear. 

III. IV. 

CarpG Audio 

CarplA Audls 

Carpit Audit 

Carplmtls AudlmtUi 

CarpItiB AudltiB 

Carpunt Audiunt 

Any part of the Latin Verb may be emphasised by the Adverb vero, 
in truth ; as, audio voro, 1 do hear. In colloquial Latin, the same 
effect is produced in the Imperative by suffixing -dumf as, dicdwrif 
no say. 

Imperfect Indicative Active. 

armabam, I armed, i.e. I was arming, or used to arm (others). 
'm^tbain, I reminded, i.e. I was reminding, or used to remind. 
carpebanij I plucked, i.e. I was plucking, or used to pluck. 
audiebam, I heard, i.e. I was hearing, or used to hear. 



I. 


II. 


S. Arm5 


MSneO 


Armfts 


M5n6B 


Arm&t 


M5net 


P. Arm&mils 


MSnSmils 


Arm&tis 


M6n6tl8 


Armant 


M5nent 



S8 
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I. 


IL 


III. 


IT. 


s. 
p. 


ArmXh/Lm 

AnniMs 
ArmSbtt 
AnnSbimfls 

ArmaMfis 
AnnilMUEl 


Monfiiftt 
MonibiaAB 

MdnCbilb 
MonCliaJit 

Future Indicai 


Carpibam 

Ca^)Cbfta 

CarpCUU 

CarpOinAs 

CarpSbfttia 

CarpSbaal 


AudiSbam 

AndiSbfta 

AndtSb&t 

AndiSbiiiilka 

AndiSbttta 

AndliSbant 






riVE ACTITE. 






armabOf I shall arm (others). 
mSn^M, I shall remind. 


cctrpan^ I shaU pluck. 
amdiaa^ I shall hear. 




L 


n. 


III. 


IV. 


p. 


Arm&M 

Arm&bis 

Arm&Ut 

AjToXtiimtB 

ArmSlilfis 

Armftlrant 


M6n«bO 

MonSUs 

MonStott 

M5nStoimfl8 

MonSldtIs 

MonSlmnt 


1 III 


Audiam 

AudUa 

Audlftt 

AudiSmfla 

AudifitiB 

Audient 



Perfect Indicative Active. 

armdvi, I armed (on some occasion), or have armed (others). 

mdnui, I reminded (on some occasion), or hare reminded. 

carpst, I plucked (on some occasion), or have plucked. 

aiidwi, I heard (on some occasion), or hare heard. 



I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


jS^. ArmftTl 


Monnl 


Carpal 


AudlTl 


Arm&vlatI 


MonulBtl 


CarpsiBtl 


AudlvlBtl 


Armftylt 


Monuit 


Carpet 


AudMt 


P. ArmftvlmiiB 


MSnuImtlB 


Carpfdmna 


AudlvImttB 


Arm&viBtiB 


Mdnnls^ 


Carpaiatla 


AudlvlBtis 


Armfty6nint*or 


M6uu6runt*or 


CarpB6rant*or 


AudIvenint*or 


Armftverd 


Mdnufird 


CarpaSrd 


Audlverd 



Pluperfect Indicative Active. 

armdvSram I had armed (others). carpsSram, I had plucked. 
mdnu^am, I had reminded. atuHveramf I had heard. 



I. 

iS^ Arm&yftram 
ArmftyfirftB 
Armftyftr&t 

P. Armftvir&mftB 
Armftyftr&tlB 
Armftyfoant 



II. 
MSniiSram 
Monnfir&B 
M^nnSr&t 
M5niiSr&milB 
MdnnSr&tlB 
Mdnnfirant 



III.- 
CarpsSram 
Carpsfir&s 
CarpsSr&t 
Carpsdrftmtls 
Carps&r&tlB 
Cai'psSrant 



IV. 
Audlvfiram 
AudlYdr&a 
AudlYdrftt 
AudlyfirftmftB 
Audlyfir&tiB 
Audlvdrant 



* In pootry, the termination -irunt is Bometimes -irunt^ with short penult. 
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audivird, I shall have heard. 



Future Perfect Indicative Active. 

armdvihVf I shall have armed (others). carps^rOy I shall have plucked. 
mUnuerOt I shall have reminded. 

S, Arm&vfirO M6niifirO 

Arm&vSrui 

Arm&vSrit 
P. Arm&vdxunils 

Arm&v6nti8 



M6niifixu 

MonnAilt 

MSnufirunils 

MonniritlB 

Mouufirlnt 



CarpsfoO 

Carpedris 

Caq)86xlt 

CarpafirimiUi 

Ca]^)8dritl8 

Carpsdrlnt 



AudlTfirO 

Audlvfini 

AndlirArit 

AudlvftrimtUi 

AudlFfiritls 

Audlvdrint 



Present Subjunctive Active. 



(V^entUr ne, They fear lest) 
armem, I arm, be arming, may arm, or shall arm (others). 
m&neam, I remind, be reminding, may remind, or shall remind. 
carpam, I pluck, be plucking, may pluck, or shall pluck. 
auaiam, I hear, be hearing, may hear, or shall hear; 



L 


II. 


S. Armem 


Moneam 


ArmSs 


M5ne&8 


Armdt 


M5ne&t 


P. Armfimils 


MSne&mllB 


ArmStlB 


Mone&tis 


Arment 


M^neant 



III. 

Carpam 

Ca]^)fts 

Caq)&t 

CarpftmiUi 

Carpfttls 

Carpant 



IV. 

Audlam 

Audlfts 

Audl&t 

Audl&mtlB 

Audi&tis 

Audlant 



Imperfect Subjunctive Active. 

{VSr^antitr ne, They feared lest) 

armdrem, I armed, were arming, might or should arm (others). 
mdnerem, I reminded, were reminding, might or should remind. 
carpirem, I plucked, were plucking, might or should pluck. 
auctiremf I neard, were hearing, might or should hear. 



T. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


S. Armftrem 


MonSrem 


Carpdrem 


Audlrem 


Armftres 


M6n6r68 


Carp&rSs 


Audioes 


Arm&r6t 


M5n6ret 


Carp«r6t 


Audlrfit, 


P. Armftr6mils 


M5n6rem1l8 


Caq)drem1l8 


AudlrSmtUi 


ArmSrStis 


M6neretiB 


Cai^rStlB 


Audlreits 


Armftrent 


Mon6rent 


Cai^rent 


Audlrent 



Perfect Subjunctive Active. 
(V^entUr ne, They fear lest) 

armdv^im, I have, may have, or shall have, armed (others). 
nvihiu^m, I have, may have, or shall have, reminded. 
carpsSrim, I have, may have, or shall have, plucked. 
aucUv^rim, I have, may have, or shall have, heard. 
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I. 

S. Aim&yftrlzn 
Ann&Tim 

P. ArmftTCrimiUi 
Arm&Tinfis 
ArxnftTirliit 



II. 
Monnfirim 
M6niiSna 
MonnlTlt 
MonnArlmils 
Monnentts 
Mdnufirliit 



III. 
Carpflirliii 
Carpseru 
Carpflfiift 
Carpotonnils 
CarpaSntlB 
Carpaiiliit 



ly. 

AndlvtelBi 

Andlrftns 

AndlvSElt 

AndlfiRBlks 

AndlvtoitlB 

AvdlfiilBt 



Pluperfect Subjunctiye Active. 

( VlSrebcmtiir ne. They feared lest) 

armdvissem, I liad, might have, or should have, armed (others). 
mdnuisgem, I had, might have, or should have, reminded. 
carpsissem, I had, might have, or should have, plucked. 
auaivissemt I had, might have, or should have, heard. 



S. 



I. 



Arm&TiflseiB 
Arm9.yl88Ss 
Arm&yi88dt 
P. ArmftTlflsSmtUi 
Arm3,Tl888^ 
Arm3,Yi88eiit 



II. 
Monnissem 
MoniiinSs 
Monuissfit 
MonniBsemtLs 
M5niii8B6ti8 
Monuissent 



III. 
C^upflisooiii 
Carp8l8868 
CarpslflsSt 
CarpsiBBSiiitLs 
Carpsl886tt8 
Carpslsieiit 



IV. 
AudlvlBfleoi 

Audl?l8868 

AudlvtaiSt 
Audl?l88§m1fai 
AudXfisadtlB 
AudlTlBsent 



Imperative Active. 

I. CONJUG. 



Present Tense. 
S. Arm&, arm thou {others). 
P. ArmfttS, arm ye {others). 
{Defect supplied by 
Pres. Suhj.) 



Future Tense. 
S. ArmfttO, thou art to arm {others). 
P. Arm&tdt6, ye are to arm {others). 
S, Arm&td, he, she, is to arm {others). 
P. ArmantO, they are to arm {others). 



Present Tense. 
S. M5n6» remind thou, 
P. M5n6t6, remind ye. 

{Defect supplied by 
Pres. Bubj.) 

Present Tense, 
S. Carpd, pluck thou, 
P. Carpltd, plv/ik ye. 

(Defect supplied by 
Pres. Svhj.) 

Present Tense. 
S. Audi, hear thou. 
P, Audltd, hear ye. 

{Defect supplied by 
Pres. Subj.) 



II. CJONJTTO. 

Future Tense. 
S. MdnfitS, t?unt art to remind, 
P, M5n6tOtd, ye are to remind, 
S. M5n6td, ?ie, she, is to remind. 
P, M5nentO, th>ey are to remind, 

III. CONJUO. 

Future Tense, 
S. CarpItO, thou art to pluck: 
P. CarpItOtd, ye are to pluck. 
S. Carpltd, he, she, is to pluck, 
P. CarpuntO, they are to pluck, 

IV. Con JUG. 

Future Tense, 
S. AudItO» thou art to hefvr, 
P. AudltOtd, ye are to hear. 
S. AudltO, he, she, is to hear, 
P. AudluntO, they are to hear. 
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Infinitive Active. 
Present, Perfect. 

I. ArmSrd, to arm (othersy. Ann&Tlflid, to have armed {others) 

II. Mon6rt, to remind, MdniilBBS, to have reminded. 

III. CasjMb, to pltick, Cariisiaad, to have plticked, 

iV. Aud&rd, to hear. AuulTlflid, to have heard, 

Futttre. 

I. Arm&tll -rfts -r& -mm essS, to be a^Hmt to arm {otTiers), 
II. MSnitll -rfts -!& -rum essS, to 5e o&oia^ to remind. 
III. Carptll ^rfta -r& -mm 6880, to be about to pluck. 
lY Au(ut11 -rfts -r& -mm essS, to 5e a&ou^ to hemr. 

Pabticiples. 

Present (I. 16, 6.)- Future (I. 16, a.). 

I. Armanj, arming {others). Arm&ta -rfts -r& -mm, o&oii^ to arm. 

II. M5neii8» reminding. MSnltft -rfts -r& -run, abouttore^nind. 

III. Carpens, plucking. Carptft -rfts -r& -ram, about to pluck. 

lY. Auoiemi, hearing. Audltft -rfts -r& -ram, about to hear. 

The Future Participle Active is much used to denote inten- 
tion and likelihood ^ as, 

wnmaturitSf intending to arm, or likely to arm (others). 



I. 

arming 

Nom. Armandom 

Ace, Armandom 

Gen. Armandl 

DcU. Armando 

Abl. Armando 



Gerunds. 

II. III. 



reminding 

MSnendom 

MSnendom 

M5nendl 

M6nendO 

MonendO 



plucking 

Carpendnm 

Carpendom 

Carpendl 

CarpendO 

CarpendO 



lY. 
hearing 
Audiendnm 
Audiendom 
Audiendl 
AudiendO 
AudiendO 



Supines. 



Accusative. 

I. Armatum, for to arm. 

II. Monitum, for to remind. 

III. Carptum, for to pluck, 

lY. Auditum, for to hear. 



Ablative. 

Annatii, inarming, 
Monitii, in reminding, 
Carptu, in plucking. 
Au(utu, in hearing. 



c. Passive Voice. — The Passive Voice or Utterance, in 
which the subject of the Verb is represented as passive, 
i.e., suffering or acted on, has traditionally three principal 
parts, two containing the Present stem, one that of the 
Supine, viz.: — 



4f 



Infin. 



VL 









p. 



I SJL ^*f^^ AT 
I JJXt ^t£Cl^ 4r 

I mbgrn^ v 
I sac ^lecb^ w 

n. 






VOETtDbe, 

wad to Ke^ 
I£L 




IV. 



AwlMi or 



Imfebfbct IsmcATTrE Pasbivs. 



earpebdr, 
auaiebAr, 

I. 

5. Armlliir 
AimSbUiMor 
AnniUrS 
AmiSbUftr 

P, Armibaiitfir 
AnnithftintiiT 
ArmllMUitftr 



I iras bong, or 
I mabeiii^ or 
I wiasbeiiig, or 
I was bang, or 

II. 



used to be^ aoMd. 
used to be^ imiiided. 
used to be, iilucked. 
used to be, neud. 



MonOizIi or 

MdnSbiri 

MdnSMMr 

M5n9bimftr 

M5ii8lilaiX]iI 

MdnSbaiitflr 



m. 

OopSbir 

OupSbiils or 

CbipiUM 

Cbopibitftr 

OaipSbimtbr 

GaipSMmlnX 

GaipSlwiitikr 



IV. 
Audlibftr 
Audlibixls or 
AudtfUM 
AudtfbUOT 
AudMBiimftr 
AudMMiiiIiiI 
Audmantftr 



Future Indicative Passive. 



arniMdr, I shall be armed (by others). carpdr, I shall be plucked. 
TH^hiebdr, I shall be reminded. auaidr, I shall be heard. 



I. 

8, Arm&bfe 
Arm&bteli or 
Arm&bfe# 
ArmftUttlr 

1\ Arm&bbnftr 
Armiblmlnt 
Annibuntttr 



II. 
MSnSbOr 
M5n8bfol8 or 
M5n6b«r6 
M5n6bltflr 
M5D6bIm11r 
MdnSMmlnl 
M5n8bnntiir 



* A rum iibbrevlAtlon (II. 1, d.) in the 
Aro iiIhm tho ProN. Infln. Active, and the 



IIL 
Carp&r 
CarpSzlB or 
Carpftrt 
CaipSttLr 
CarpSmftr 
Carp6mXiiI 
CarpenttLr 



IV. 
Audi&r 
AudlSrls or 
Audl6r« 
AudlSt&r 
Audifimilr 
Audiemlul 
Andlentikr 



Pres. Indie, because armSri, mSneri, Jte^ 
2d. Sing. Pres. Imperative Passive. 
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Perfect Indicative Passive. 

anndtits sum, I was ^on some occasion^, or have been, anncd. 
mdnttHs sum, I was (on some occasion), or have been, reminded. 
carptUs sum, I was (on some occasion), or have been, plucked. 
auaitHs sum, I was (on some occasion), or have been, neard. 



I. 

S, Arm&tils tram 
ArmfttiUids 
ArmfttttB est 

P. Ann&tX friimiUi 
ArmfttXestls 
Annftti Bont 



II. 

M5nltil8 tram 
M5nIttUi «• 
M6nIttlB est 
M6nltl sflmfts 
MdnitI estlB 
M5nitX BUiit 



III. 

CarptllB sum 
CarptftA dB 
CarpttlB est 
CarptX BftmtlB 
CarptleBtiB 
CarptX Bont 



IV. 
AudltftB sum 
AudltttB (b 
AudltilB est 
Audltl sflmllB 
AudXtl estlB 
AudXtl Bunt 



In Compound Tenses, the Participle changes for Gender as well as 
Number, so as to agree in both respects with the subject of the Verb. 
The complete inflexion of avdUiis sum is subjoined : — 



Mcbsculine. 

Sing, AadXtftBBnm 
AudlfcftBdB 
AndlfcftBeBt 

PL AndXtX BflmtlB 
AudXtX estlB 
Audltl Bunt 



Feminine. 

Audlt&Bnm 
AudXt& «B 
AudXt& est 
AudXtae BftmlUi 
Audltae estlB 
AudXtae BUit 



Neuter, 

VHinHng 
wanting 

Audltnmest 
wanting 
wanting 

AudXt& Bunt 



Pluperfect Indicative Passive. 

armdtits ^am (orfu^am),* I had been armed. 
7n6nlUils iram {oijuSram), I had been reminded. 
carptits iSram {or fu^am), I had been plucked. 
auattas &ram {orfu^am), I had been neard. 



I. 

S. Arm&tUB 6ram 
ArmfttftB drftB 
Arm&tftB drftt 

P. Arm&tl teftmilB 
Arm&tX «r&tX8 
ArmfttXftrant 



II. 

M5nIttlB 6ram 
MSnItftB drfis 
M<SnltftB fir&t 
M6nltl drfimi&s 
MSnItX drfttis 
M6nItX firant 



III. 

CarpttlB dram 
CarpttlB drftB 
CarpttlB Sr&t 
CarptX dr&mtls 
Cai^X drfttlB 
CarptX 6rant 



IV. 

AudXttlB 6ram 
AudltilB drfts 
AudltftB drftt 
AudXtl Orilmtls 
AudltX drfttlB 
AudXtl Srant 



Future Perfect Indicative Passive. 

armatits^o (ot/u^o), I shall hare been armed. 
mxmttits ^6 (or fu^ro), I shall have been reminded. 
carptits Sro (or fu^ro), I shall have been plucked. 
auaitHs Sro {or fu^ro), I shall have been heard. 

* The dnpHcftte auxiliaries in the Passive Voice are not perfect eqaivalents 
(II. 24, c); and, when the intended shade of meaning can be expressed by either, 
the shorter one is to be preferred. 
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IL 



m. 



S. Aimitteirt 



P. Armltl 
AttdMSH islfita 



LOl 

Moi 

Moi 

MonXn 

MonXn 

KonXn 



e 



Carpa 

CarplSiilfibi 

Carpa 



IV. 

AndlkisCrt 
Aodlkteirii 
AndBiaWt 
AudXfl fflniBi 
AodmCEllli 
Andlll teniit 



Pressst Subjubctite Passite. 



5. 



cnc( 

I. 

Armir 
Arznficls or 
Afiiifirt 
ArmSt&r 
P. Armemtbr 
AmiCinTnl 
Annentftr 



(FSrenfilr n^, Tliej fesr lest) 

orm^, 1 be, ma j be, or shall be, armed^ 
mSnedr, I be, may be, or shall be, reminded. 
carpdr, I be, may be, cr shall be, plucked. 
taidr, I be, may be, or shall be. heard. 



n. 

MoiMix 

Moneizis or 

Moneiri 

Monattftr 

Moneiiiiftr 

Monelndnl 

MoiMuitftr 



m. 

CarpAr 

Carpizlsor 

Carpirt 

Carpfttlkr 

CarpinAr 

CarpftmlBl 

Carpantflr 



IV. 

Audiir 

AndliilBor 

Andiirt 

Audlitftr 

Aadiimflr 

Aadlimlnl 

Audlantftr 



Imperfect Subjunctive Passive. 



{Vhxhantar ne. They feared lest) 

armdrir, I were, were being, might be, or should 
mdnerir, I were, were being, might be, or should 
carpir&r, I were, were being, might be, or should 
auair&r, I were, were being, might be, or should 

lU. 

CarpSrto 

Carpto§zl8or 

CarpdrSrt 

CarpSretflr 

Carpdrtmtbr 

Carpdr6mlnl 

Carp&renttkr 



I. 

S, ArmSrAr 
ArmftrSrlsor 
ArmftrSrS 
Anuftretflr 

P. ArmftrSmiir 
Arm&r6mInX 
Arm&renttkr 



II. 

Monfirfir 

MonSrSriB or 

M5n8r6rd 

M5n6r«ttLr 

MonfirSmtLr 

M5D6r6mInI 

M5n6renttlr 



be, aimed- 
be, reminded, 
be, nlucked. 
be, heard. 

IV. 

Audlrtr 

AudlzizlB or 

Audlr6r6 

AudlT«tflr 

Audlrfimftr 

AudXrOznlnl 

Audlrentttr 



Perfect Subjunctive Passive. 

{VirentUr ne, They fear lest) 

armdtUs aim, I have, may have, or shall have, boen armed. 
mdnitHs 8im, I have, may have, or shall have, been reminded. 
carptHa aim, I have, may have, or shall have, been plucked. 
auattiU sim, 1 have, may have, or shall have, been neard. 
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I. 

S, Ann&ttiB sLm 
Ann&tftBSiB 
Annfttftfl At 

P. Ann&tl dmIlB 
Arm&tX Bitis 
Arm&tlBiiLt 



II. 
M5nittlB8lm 
Mdnittte sIb 
MSnItftB Bit 
M5nltl BlmilB 
Mdnitl BitiB 
M5nItX Bint 



III. 
CarpttlB Blm 
CarpttlB bIb 
CarptilB Bit 
CarptI BlmtlB 
CarptX BitiB 
CarptI Bint 



IV. 

AudXtiUi Bim 
AudltilB bIb 
AudltilB Bit 
Audltl BlmftB 
Audit! BitiB 
Audltl Bint 



Pluperfect Subjunctive Passive. 

(V^ebantUr ne, They feared lest) 

armdtiis essem (fuissem), I had, might or should have, been armed. 
mdnUUs essem {fuissem)^ I had, might or should have, been reminded. 
carptUs essem (fuissem), I had, might or should have, been plucked. 
aumtHs essem (fuissem), I had, might or should have, been neard. 

111. IV. 

CarpttlB eBBem AudlttlB eBBem 
CarpttlB obbSb AudltttB obbSb 
CarptilB OBBdt AudlttUi eBsdt 
CarptI eBBSmtUi Audltl eBBfimtUi 
Carpti eBsStiB Audltl eBBdtiB 
CarptI eBBent Audltl eBBent 



I. 

S, Arm&tilB essem 
ArmfttiUi essSB 
Arm&tilB essdt 

P. ArmfttI essSmilB 
Arm&tX essStlB 
ArmfttI essent 



II. 
MSnlttlB essem 
M5nItiUi esses 
M6nlttt8 essdt 
M6nltl essdmUs 
M5nltl essetis 
Monltl essent 



Imperative Passive. 



Present Tense. 
S, ArmSrd, he thou armed. 
P. Armftmlnl, be ye a/rmed. 
{Defect supplied by 

Pres. ^ubj.) 



I. Con JUG. 

Future Tense. 
S. ArmfttOr, t?iou art to be armed. 
P. Armftblxnlnli^e are to be armed. 
S. Arm&tdr, he, she, is to be armed. 
P. ArmantOr, they are to be armed. 



II. 
Present Tense, 
S. M5n6rd, be thou reminded. 
P. MonSmlnl, be ye reminded. 
{Defect supplied by 
Pres. Subj.) 

III. 
Present Tense. 
S. Carpfirt, be thou plucked. 
P. Carplm&il, be ye plucked. 
{Defect supplied by 
Pres. Subj.) 



CONJUG. 

Future Tense. 
S. MonStOr, thou art to be reminded. 
P. M^nSUmlnli^d are to be reminded. 
S. M6n6t0r, h€,she,istobereminded. 
P. M5n6ntOr, th^y are to be reminded. 

CONJUG. 

Future Tense. 
S. Carpltdr, thou art to be plucked. 
P. CaipSmlni, ye are to be plucked. 
S. CarpItOr, he, she, is to be plucked. 
P. CarpuntOr, they are to be plucked. 



Present Tense. 
S. Audird, be thou heard. 
P. Audlmfnly be ye heard. 
{Defect supplied by 

Pres. Sutj.) 



IV. CONJUG. 

Future Tense. 
S. Audltfir, thou art to be heard. 
P. AudiSmlnl, ye are to be heard. 
S. Audltdr, he, she, is to be heard. 
P. AudluntOr; they are to be heard. 
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Infinitive Passive. 

Present, Perfect 

I. Armftrl, to be armed. Ann&tils, &c. ,e886» to hcuoe been armed, 

II. M5n6x1, to he reminded. WSvlltA, &c. , esad, to have been reminded, 

III. Carpi, to be plucked, Qd^rvt^^ kc.y tmA^ to Imve been plucked, 

lY. Audlxl, to be heard. Au(ut1l8, &c. , eiMid* to ha/oe been heard, 

FtUure, 
Armfttum Irl, to be about to be armed. 
M5nlt!im 1x1, to be ahout to be reminded, 
Carptnm 1x1, to be ahout to be plucked. 
Aucutnm 1x1, to be about to be hea/rd. 

Perfect Participle Passive. Gerundive. 

I. ArmfttlUi, Juwing been armed. ArmandtUi, meet to be armed, 

II. M6nlttL8, having been reminded, M5nendil8, rneet to be reminded, 

III. Carpttbi, hcmng been pltuiked. CarpendllB, meet to be plucked, 

ly. AucUtttB, having been heard, AaoiendilB, meet to be heard. 

The Gerundive is much used to express destiny, and 
what is certain to be fulfilled ; as, 

armandUSy destined, or certain to be, armed. 

I. 24. Tenses. — a. Indicative. — Very important in 
Latin is the classification of the Indicative Tenses into two 
sets, viz., a Present Set, so called because they all touch 
present time, were it only, as in the case of the Futures, by 
starting from- it ; and a Past Set, all expressing past time cut 
off from the present. 

Present Set, Past Set, 

Present. Imperfect. 

Perfect translated with have. Perfect translated without have. 

Futures. Pluperfect. 

The Latin Perf. Indie, translated with have is a Present- 
Perfect, used only with specifications of time reaching up to 
the present, as * to-day,' *this week/ *ia my lifetime;' whereas 
the same Tense, translated without have^ is a Past-Perfect, used 
only with specifications of time cut off from the present, as 
* yesterday,' * last year,' * before the birth of Christ.' Two 
meanings, distinguished from one another in the English 
verb, are thus confounded under one form in Latin :— 

Hddie multd did^ci, To-day I have learned much. 
^Hn multd didMt Yesterday I learned much. 
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On the other hand, two meanings, distinguished from one 

another in the Latin Verb by means of ^e Imperfect and 

Past-Perfect Tenses, are confounded under one form in 

English : — 

Addlescens versus conscrlbebam, 

"When young, I wrote (f.c. used to write) verses. 

H^ ne unum quMem versum eonscrtpsi, 
Yesterday I wrote not even one verse. 

In vivid narration, the Present, then called Historic 
Present, is oft^n used for the Past- Perfect ; just so, in 
English, " He then plunges into the river, swims across, 
and seeks the tent of the king," might be said now in 
narrating an event ever so long past. The Historic Present 
may be classed either, according to its form, with the Present 
Set, or, according to its meaniug, with the Past Set of tenses. 

The Future Indicative does not express immediately future 
-time; that is done by- a periphrastic form (I. 24, /.) in the 
Active Voice, and in the Passive by a circumlocution, in 
which the substantive Verb is used impersonally. 

Consitl nos ex urM pulsurUs est. 

The consul is going to banish us from the city. 

In CO esty at ex urbS pell&mUr, 

We are on the point of being banished from the city. 

b. Sabjnnctlye. — See I. 25. 

c. Imperative. — The Pl-esent forms relate to the actual 
or the continual present ; the Future forms, to some future 
occasion defined in the context ; as, 

Fdres claud^. Shut the door (now). Virl estS, Be men (always). 

FiH estot^i You are to be men (on some future occasion, e,g.f when 
ye encounter the enemy in the pass). 

d. Infinitive. — When the Infinitive depends on another 
Verb, its tenses denote Present, Past, and Future time, with 
reference to the event expressed by that other Verb, 
thus : — 

DIc5r/%^^, fugiss^f fitgUurils essd, I am said to be fleeing (now), 
to have fled (before now), to be going to flee (after now). 

DIoSbSr fiig^e, fugissd, fitgUurits ess^, I was said to be fleeing 
(then, ».e., at the past time of its being said), to have fled (before 
then), to be going to flee (after then). 



V ail to be fleeiiu; 
aasX n IttTe fled 




Til* wn'^ 
T3SBL ^se ixo^aciiai 



ronzosifinu :^ VjTt>»r irasc wx be misled by 
se Trr^r^^m n?i-m, -^^■g z«c;ifrss & Fs£. Li£. ftfts the Past 
Tenses :f T-sts TnpLjzig jtt%iicuvL jiervsM. /wiixr, and 
wBiL vois'sas ^e TJzTT iBuxl. :ir ^e aarre piinciple, requires 
aPreaess. Lk S3iLa2aD3CEk^)e££reKe of BeaiiiiigY accord- 
iDgagCbe PassTtiflaeiaeii^agTugeryttoctbePeifect; as, 

TuOy rcf-Tir. ^:«El£al joos le? *: ^ir? >MaL W to exBcntkm (^nd it 

Fa/auHii difrnf is tf ^ftaHtur ga£. TiTfanwia oug^t to have 
besL nure astatare o Ton y^bos it is too iise novl 



In con&nnitT with these examples^ the Pies. Inf. is more 
oommoQ than the Per£. In£, after m^jb, to express events 
affinned of the snbject ; as^ 

Memud legtri {figitat^ I remonber radiBg (baTing read). 



In neither voice can Verbs withoat Supine form the 
Pntnre Infinitive, the place of which is then supplied by/Sr? 
m with the Snbjonctive, a drcnmlocntion used with other 
Verbs to denote the distant future. 

Certo 8ci6flrS, iUftliUs tnultd Aic disedt ; 

I know for certain that (my) son will learn many things here. 

Certd scidfSrSf 'St plus argenR poscdtitr ; 

I know for certain that more money will be demanded. 

With the aid of /c^^; there is also formed a Fut. Perf. Inf. 
Pasmve, with active meaning of course in Deponents (I. 28, 
a.); as, 

Armdt 'its -A -umfdrS, To be about to have been armed, 

a form which becomes intelligible when depending on another 
Vorb; an, 

/>lf'/J wi^ armdtum f6r?y I say I shall bave been armed. 
y>»>l wii^ nrmdtiunfdrf; I said I should have been armed. 
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V 

In compound Tenses of the ^Infinitive, Participles take any 
Gender and either Number, but are confined to the Nominative 
and Accusative Cases ; as, 

Nom. Dic&r fUgUUrHs essS, I am said to be going to flee. 

Ace. DtdtUr me fUgiturum essS, It is said I am going to flee. 

e. Farticiples. — ^Three Participles are wanting in the Latin 
Verb, viz., the Perf. Active, the Pres., and the Fut. Passive. 
Deponent Verbs (I. 28, a.), however, have a Perfect Parti- 
ciple Active in meaning, though Passive in form. 

When the English Perf. Part. Active expresses mere 
priority, it is rendered by postquam with the Perfect Indica- 
tive; as, 

Artifex, postquam confecU ikyits, fulminS tctits est ; 
The wor^an, haying finished his work, was struck 
down by lightning. 

Generally, however, the English Perf. Part. Active im- 
plies the relation of cause and effect, to express which in even 
the slightest degree, it must be rendered by quum with the 
Perf. or Plup. Subj. Active (I. 25, a.), or by the Perf. Part. 
Passive in the Ablative Absolute (I. 43, c.) ; as, 

Caesdr, quum Guilds vidrit, R&nmm HvertUUr ; 

Ckiesdr, Ixallls victls, R&mam r&oertUitr ; 

Caesar, having conquered the Gauls, is returning to Rome. 

Caesdr, quum Gall 6s vlcissit, RomumrMiU; 

Caesd/r, Jjrallls victls, Edmam r^iU ; 

Caesar, having conquered the Gauls, returned to Rome. 

The Pres. Part. Passive is wanting in English, as in Latin ; 
but its force is rendered by dum with the Pres. Indie, 
when mere contemporaneousness is meant ; by quum with the 
Pres. or Imperf. Subj. Passive, (I. 25, a.), whenever the 
relation of cause and effect is implied ; as, 

Quum nobis villd r^ndvetUr, hdbUdmits in urbe; 

Our country-house being under repair, we are living in town. 

Quum, nobis villd rSndvdretUr, mtgrdvimils Kn urbem; 
Our country-house being under repair, we removed to town. 

The Pres. Part. Active must, in like manner, be rendered 
by quum with the Pres. or Imperf. Subj. Active, whenever the 
relation of cause and effect is implied, mere contempor- 
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aneonsness exhausting its own force, on which accoant| 
indeed, it is little used. 

CurrU intuens hosteSy He runs keeping an eye on the enemy. 

The Fut Part. Passive is rendered by qui, quae, quod, with 
the Fut. Indie. Passive, 

Fur qui imox) caedetUr virgis, A thief about to be beaten with rods. 

Other Participles may be rendered in the same way when- 
ever mere fact is to be expressed ; the Fut. Part. Active, for 
instance, which cannot be formed in Verbs without supine : — 

Pu^ qui {mox) Utterds Ldtinds disclit, A boy about to leaiii Latin. 

How to render the Porf. Part. Passive in Verbs without 
supine is a question that seldom arises, because almost all the 
Verbs without supine are intransitive, and therefore have 
no Passive. When, however, the question does arise, it is 
solved by using the Active in a new turn of phrase ; as, 

Ten lines, having been previously committed to memory, 
were then written down by the boy ; D^m versus, quos pri'8,8 
edidic^rdt, jmer deindi litt^ls manddvtt 

f. Periphrastic Forms. — Supplementary to the Active 
Voice is the Periphrastic Conjugation, as it is called, of the 
Future Participle with the Substantive Verb, as follows : — 

Indicative. 

Present. Armdturits sum, di-c, I am going to arm (others), &c. 

Imperf. ArmdturHs ^am, <fcc., I was going to arm (others), &c. 

Future, Armdturits ^, <jt-c., I shall be going to arm (others), &c. 

Perfect ArmdturHsfui, dtc, Ihavebeengoingto arm (others), &c. 

Pluperf, ArmdtuHlsju^am,d;c,,l had been going to arm (others), &c. 

Fut, P, Arm^turUsfu^o, cfcc, I shall have been going to arm, &c. 

Subjunctive. 

(V^entitrne, They fear lest) 

Present, ArmdturUs sim, <fcc., I may be going to arm (others), &c. 
Perfect, Armdturits fu^m, d:c,, I may have been going to arm, &c. 

(V&rebantitr ne, They feared lest) 

Imperf, Armdturits essem, <fcc., I might be going to arm (others), &c. 
Pluperf, ArmMHrHsfumem, <fcc.,I might have been going to arm, &c. 
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Infinitive. 

Present. Armaturils essS, to be going to arm (others). 

Perfect, Anndtilr&sfuissS, to have been going to arm (others). 
FtUure. ArrndtwHsfdri, to be about to go and arm (others). 

Supplementary to the Passive Voice is the . Periphrastic 
Conjugation, as it is called, of the Gerundive with the Sub- 
stantive Verb, as follows : — 

Indicative. 

Present. Armandits sum, Ae,, I must be armed, &c 

Imperf. Armandits Sram, Jsc, I had to be armed, &c. 

Future, Armandits M, ic,, I shall have to be armed, &c. 

Perfect, Armandits fut, Ac,, I must have been armed, &c. 

Plup&rf. Armanditsfu^ram,&c.i I was to have been armed, &c. 

Fut, P. Armandits fuSrd, dke,, I shall have been obliged to be 

armed, &c. 

Subjunctive. 

(Virentitr ne, They fear lest) 

Present, Armandits sim, dec., I may have to be armed, &c. 
Perfect, Armandits fuM,m,dBC., I may have been obliged to be 

armed, &c. 

(VSrebantii/r ne. They feared lest) 

Imperf, Armandits essem, dec., 1 might haye to be armed, &c. 
Ptuperf, Armandits fuissem,d:c.^l might have been obliged to ba 

armed, frc. 

Infinitive. 

Present, Armandits essi, to have to be armed. 

Perfect, Armandits fuissi, to have been obliged to be armed. 

Future, Armandits f&ri, to be abouttobe obliged to be armed. 

I. 25. Subjunctive MooD.—a. Sabjunctive as such. — 
The proper function of the Subjunctive is to subjoin the 
action it expresses under various aspects, e,g.j as a thing 
feared, or desired, or purposed, or reported, the swfrjoined 
clause being connected with the principal one by some con- 
junction or relative word. In order to show this connexion, 
there stands before each Tense in the tables of the Subjunctive 
(I. 23, h, c) a principal Verb followed by a Conjunction. 
What Tense of the Subjunctive should attend the principal 
Verb depends on the set of Tenses (I. 24, a.) to which the 



Tftr: ':«*-jnn£:s. mi :il *i? rae lo be expresBed in 
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\T^tcs^ w> ei^nss Fist and Fa- 



iiecf^i:t. I Ispof ecx, to express Present and 

Perfect Tnrslir?d ▼nbrci ( rdsovtisML 

'hiTs^* i Fh:i|K3f eet. to express Fkst and 

Picperfeci, / Frncv-Perfect tune. 

Vfredr h^, I fear le?: { n^«dtf, he come, be com- 

Vfritii -ni zn n^, I Ilkt? feond lest ■ ing, may or shall come. 

Vinbor h/, I shill fear kss ^ rairri/, he have, may or 

ViriiiU ero niy I shall hare feared lest L shaU hare, come. 

Vh^0dr ne^ I feared (contmxioasly) frhiiir&j he came, were 

lest j coming, might or 

ViritiU turn ne, I feared (on some oe- -j shoold come. 

casion) lest i vemisUt, he had, might or 

VMta* iram niy I had feared lest I shoold have, come. 

It is not necessary that the Verb on which the Subjunc- 
tive depends be, as it is in these examples, in the Indicative 
Mood ; the same law holds throughout all Moods ; as, 

IHeU se hBri eonsiUes orassi nefratrem ex MrhipdUrmt^ 
He gays he besought the consols yesterday not to banish his brother 
from the city. 

Here^ the Subjunctive depends, not on Pres. Indie, dtdft, 
which is the principal Verb in the whole sentence, but on 
Perf. Inf. orass^j denoting past time; and the Imperfect 
Subjunctive is used accordingly. 

b, Sabjunctive as Imperative. — By an ellipsis easily sup- 
plied, the Present Subjunctive supplies the deficiencies of the 
rresont Imperative : — 

(Hm nt) m'lbam, let me write ; (sinS ilt) scnhamUs, let us write ; 
(HfUi Hi) ioribat, let him write; (HnS itt) scribant, let them write. 
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Similarly, the oegative Present Imperative may be ex- 
pressed thronghont by ne with the Present Subjunctive, 
which depends on some expression understood, as, cSvendum 
estj care must be taken : — 

ne scribam, let me not write ; ne scribdmHSf let us not write ; 
ne scnbas, do not thou write ; ne scribdtis, do not ye write ; 
ne scribdt, let him not write ; ne scr^Hint, let them not write. 

c. Subjunctive as Potential. — Whenever a Subjunctive 
form, instead of being *uijoined to some principal Verb, is 
itself the principal Verb, as happens on a large scale in con- 
ditional sentences (I. 47), it is no longer truly Subjunctive 
in meaning ; it is Potential, a conditioned Indicative. Hence 
its use, apart from conditional sentences, in verbs of ^' think- 
ing, feeling, and saying," for the Indicative, with a view to 
politeness, which is farther served by substituting a past 
tense for the present ; as, 

v&im, I could wish ; dix^m, I should say ; 

vdlem, I could have wished ; cred^es, one* would have thought. 

I. 26. Stems in the Verb. — a. Verb-Stem. — The stem 
of the Verb, which underlies all the principal parts, can be 
ascertained by a study of these parts, and of cognate words. In 

frangd fregl Jractum frangSrS, to break, 

compared with its cognates, tr&gescSrS, to become broken ; 

frtLgi^is, easily broken, and its derivative triigUitds ; 
trkement piece broken off, and tnLgmentum; 

tr&eUr, crash, and its derivative triLgosHs ; 

fr&g- can be recognised as the Verb-stem, identical here with 
the root (11. 5, 5., 26, a.), and giving 

Present Stem /rang- by introduction of nasal n. 

Perfect Stem frig- by the lengthening and change of the radical vowel. 

Supine Stem fract- by change of g into c before t (II. 1, g.), 

b. Stems of the Principal Parts.—Of the three stems 
underlying the four principal parts (I. 23, a.), the Present 
Stem is soon known, because it forms the body of the 
Present Indicative, according to which Verbs are registered 
in dictionaries, and the Supine Stem is of inferior importance 

* The indefinite personal reference, which is tendered by Impersonals also (1. 28, 
c), belongs to the 2d Pers. Sing, only in the Potential, the Imperative, and the 
Futores Indicative. 
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(II. 26, c, 39, h.); so that, with a view to the classifica- 
tion of Verbs within each Conjugation, the Perfect Stem, 
practically the Perfect Indicative, becomes magistral. Now 
the Perfect Indicative assumes six different types, viz : — 

1. Perfects in -vl; in all Conjugations. 

2. Perfects in -Til ; in all Conjugations. 

3. Perfects in -si ; none in I. Conjugation. 

4. Perfects by Reduplication ; none in IV. Conjugation. 

5. Perfects formed by lengthening, and sometimes also changing 

the vowel of the Verb-Stem ; in all Conjugations. 

6. Perfects formed by suffixing -I to the Verb-Stem of III. Coning., 

to the Clipt Vowel-Stem of the Verb in II. and IV. Conjuga- 
tions ; none in I. Conjugation. 

c. Syllabus of Verbs.— The more important Verbs, at once 
simple and regular, are here subjoined according to the above 
classification of the Perfect Stems, one example only being given 
of the form which prevails in the I. II. and IV. Conjugations. 
No one form can be said to prevail in the III. Conjugation. 

I. Conjugation: A-Stem Verbs. 

Prevailing form : armo, armavl, armHtum, armarS. 

Perfect in -ut 

crepitum 

cubitum 

dSmitum 

frictum 

sectum 

sSnitum 

tSnitum 

vStitum 



erSpo 
cubo 


crepui 
cubui 


dSmo 


dSmui 


frico 


fricm 


seed 


sgcuT 


sSno 


sSnui 


tSno 


tSnui 


vets 


vetui 


do 


dedi 


sto 


steti 


juvo 


1 

juvi 


m!co 


micui 


nexd 





crepare 

ciibarS 

d^mare 

fricare 

secare 

sSnare 

tSnare 

vetare 



toraUle, 
to lie dovm, 
to tarne, 
to rub. 
to cut, 
to sound, 
to thunder, 
to forbid. 



Perfect by Reduplication, 
dStum ;i««x » 

statum t 



dare 

stare 



Perfect by Vouwl-len^thening. 
jutum jiivar§ 



Defective. 



micare 
nexare 



to give, 
to stand. 



to help. 

to gleam, 
to entwine. 



* Because of short a before 'Vi of the Infinitive, ddri hRS but an imperfect title to 
be ranked in the I. Coi^ug. Length by position (I. 2) apart, a is short throughout 
ddri, except in das 2d Pers. Sing. Pres. Indicative, and da 2d Pers. Sing. Pres. 
Imperative ; hence dim&s, ddtis, ddbam, ddbo (-6), etc. The forms dor, dir, and 
demur ai*e not found. 

t The a in ataium, which supine does not itself occur, is long in compounds, ai 
eonaUltUrils ; short in derivatives, as atHtUr&j atdt&s, atdtim. 
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Bedundant, 




1&V9 
plico 


ISvavi <k 
lavi 

plicayi<j& 
plicui 


layatam, lau- l&y&rS 
tain, A Idtiim 
pHc&tnm A pHcarS 
plicitam 


to vxuh. 
tofold. 



n. Conjugation: £-Stem Vebbs. 

Prevailing form : m5ne5, m5niil, m^nltum, m^nere. 

Perfect in -nl, but supine not in -Itnm. 



censeo 


censui 


censom 


ceuser§ 


to vote for. 
to teach. 


doced 


d5ciii 


doctnm 


d6cer8 


teneo 


tSnui 


tentum 


t^nerS 


to hold. 


torreo 


torrui 


tostiim 
Perfect in 


torrere 
-vl 


to scorch. 


deled 


delm 


deletiim 


deler6 


to blot out. 


iled 


flevi 


fletiim 


fler§ 


towup. 


ne5 


nevi 


netum 


nerS 


to spin. 


Perfect in -tf, which may be disguised under 


-afl (-gsl). 


ardeo 


arsi 


arsum 


ardere 


to take fire. 


augeo 


auxT 


anctnm 


augere 


to increase. 


haereo 


haesi 


haesum 


haerer§ 


to stick. 


indnlgeo 


indoL^ 


indnltriTn 


indulgere 
jubere 


to indulge. 


jubeo 


JTia8i 


jnssmn 


to order. 


maneo 


mansi 


mansum 


TnilTiere 


to remain. 


miilceo 


irnils! 


miilsmn 


mulcerS 


to soothe. 


mnlgeo 


imilsi 


mulctiim 


mulgere 


to milk. 


rideo 


risi 


rTfiiim 


ridere 


to laugh. 


snadeo 


suasi 


suasnin 


suadere 


to advise. 


tergeo 


tersi 


tersum 


tergere 


tovripe. 


torqueo 


torsi 


tortiim 


torquere 


to tvnst. 




Perfect by Reduplication, 




Tnordeo 


m5inordi 


morsum 


mordere 


tohUe. 


pendeo 


pSpendi 


pensiim 


penderS 


to hang. 


spondeo 


spopondi 


sponsum 


spondere 


to hetrothe. 


tondeo 


totondi 


tonsiira 


tondere 


to shear. 




Perfect by Vowel-lengthening, 




caveo 


cavi 


cautum 


cavere 


to beware. 


fSveo 


favi 


fautum 


fiiverS 


to favour. 


f5ve6 


fovi 


fotUDl 


fovere 


to cherish. 


moveo 


movi 


TTidtum 


mSvere 


to move. 


sede5 


sedi 


sessum 


sedere 


to sit. 


video 


vidi 


visum 


videre 


to see. 


v6ve6 


vovi 


votum 


vovere 


to vow. 



Perfect formed by suffixing -I to the Clipt Verb-Stem. 
prandeo prandi pransum prandere to lunch. 
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Defective by watUing the Supine, 



Perfect in -nL 



arceo 

caleo 

called 

candeo 

clareo 

egeo 

ferveo 

floreo 

frondeo 

horreo 

langued 

lateo 

liqueo 

madeo 

marced 

nlgred 

ole5 

palleo 

pateo 

puteo 

piXtreo 

rigeo 

rm)e6 

siled 

sorbeo 

sordeo 

splendeo 

squaleo 

studeo 

stiipeo 

tabeo 

tepeo 

timeo 

torpeo 

turned 

Tigeo 

Tireo 



arcoi 

calui 

calloi 

candui 

clanii 

egui 

ferbui 

florui 

frondui 

homu 

langoi 

l&tui 

liqui 

madui 

marcoi 

nrgrui 

61ui 

pallui 

patui 

putui 

piltrui 

rigui 

rubui 

silui 

sorbui 

sordui 

splendoi 

sqnalui 

studoi 

stiipui 

tabui 

tepui 

l^ui 

torpui 

tumui 

vigui 

wui 



acere 

arcere 

calere 



callerS 

candere 

clarere 

egere 

fervere 

florere 

frondere 

horrer§ 

languere 

latere 

liquere 

madere 

marcerS 

nlgrete 

olere 

pallere 

patere 

puterS 

piXtrere 

riger§ 

rubere 

silere 

sorbere 

sordere 

splendere 

squalere 

studere 

stiipere 

tabere 

tepere 

tamere 

torpere 

tumere 

vigere 

virere 



to he sour, 
to ward off, 
to he hot. 
to he hard'SkVi 
to glow white, 
to he hright. 
to want, 
to boil, 
to hloom. 
to he in leaf, 
to shudder, 
to he faint, 
to lie hid. 
to meU. 
to he wet. 
to fade, 
to he hlack. 
to smell, 
to he pale, 
to he open, 
to smell rank, 
to he rotten, 
to he stiff, 
to he red. 
to he silent, 
to suck up. 
to he dirty, 
to glitter, 
to hefiUhy. 
to he eager, 
to he amazed, 
to pine, 
to he luketvan 
to fear, 
to he torpid, 
to swell, 
to he vigorous, 
to he green. 



Perfect in -si, which may be disguised under -xl (-cs^ -ga 



algeo 

fulgeo 

luceo 

lugeo 

turgeo 

urged 



alsi 

fulsi 

luxi 

luxi 

tursi 

ursi 



algere 

fuIgerS 

lucere 

lugere 

turgere 

urgere 



to feel cold, 
to flash, 
to shine, 
to mmtrn, 
to swell, 
to urge. 
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Perfect by Vowel-lengthening. 
paveo psvi — p&yer§ to quake. 

Perfect formed by suffixing -I to the Clipt Verb-Stem, 



•tiided 



8trid-i 



striderS 



to creak. 



Defective by wanting the Perfect, 

(dTi) dtnm cierS to stir up, 

Tietam yierS to hind wUh tvngs, 

Defecstioe by wanting both Perfect and Supine, 
to he sick, flaccerS, to he flabby, maererS, to mourn, 
to he white, flayer^, to he yellow, mucere, to he mouldy, 
to he dry, foeterS, to he foetid, pTsprere, to he sluggish, 
to desire, frendei^, to gnash teeth, pollere, to he powerful, 
tohehald. fngerS, to he cold. ->^-^j^-^ ^- -r.- •„ 

to he gray. heberS, to he dull, 

claudere, to limp. humere, to he moist, 

cluere, to he called. lacterS, to he milky, 

densere, to thicken, liyer§, to he livid. 

Redundant, 
misced miscm mistom A mixttim 



aeo, 
vieo 



aegrere, 

albSrS, 

arere, 

ayere, 

calyere, 

canere, 



renidere, to shine again. 
sc&tere, to Imbhle up. 
sener^, to he old. 
tiyere, to he dank, 
yegere, to excite. 



miscere, to mingle. 



conmyeo, conmyi Js connud 



Redundant and Defective, 



conniyere, to hlink. 



N.B, — Defective Verbs of the II. Conjug. are mostly 
intransitiye. 

III. Conjugation: U- and Consonantal-Stem Verbs. 



arcesso 

dlpessd 

cemo 

cresco 

f^esso 

(g)nosco 

lacesso 

pasco 

peto 

quaero 

(miesco 

rudo 

scisco 

sero 

sino 

spemo 

stomo 

suesco 

tero 



Perfect 

arcessiyi 

c&pessiyi 

creyi 

creyi 

f&cessiyi 

(g)n6yi 

lacessiyi 

payi 

petiyi 

quaesiyi 

quieyi 

rudiyi 

sciyi 

seyi 

siyi 

sprevi 

stray! 

suevi 

triyi 



in -'^from Consonantal Stems, 
arcessitiim arcessSre to fetch. 



cSpes^tum 

cretom 

cretum 

faceantum 

(g)n6tum 

lacessitum 

pastum 

petitnm 

quaesitum 

quietam 

ruditum 

scitum 

s&tum 

situm 

spretum 

stratum 

suetum 

tritum 



capessere 

cemer§ 

crescerS 

fS^essere 

(g)noscere 

l&cesser^ 

pascere 

petere 

quaerere 

quiescere 

rudSrS 

sciscere 

V V w 

serere 

V w V 

sinere 

spemere 

stemere 

suescere 

tergrS 



to take in hand. 

to sift, 

to grow, 

to do eagerly. 

to know. 

to provoke, 

to feed. 

to demxmd. 

to seek, 

to rest, 

to bray, 

to ordain, 

to sow. 

to allow. 

to spurn, 

to strew. 

to he wojU. 

to rub, 

E 
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c51o 

eoDsald 

depso 

fremd 

gemd 

gigno 

meto 

m5Id 

occalo 

jwno 

sero 

fltiepd 

texo 

vdmo 



Pafeei 

cohd 

consolid 

depsui 

fremui 

gemni 

genid 

messoi 

molid 

occolni 

posni 

aerai 

strepui 

tezni 

vdmui 



m -^finm Omnmamtai Siemt. 



cultimi 

ccmsiiltain 

dewtum 

fremituin 

gemitmn 

genitum 

m€8Biiin 

moHtum 

occultaiii 

pcSffitam 

sertum 

strepStom 

textam 

yomitom 



consolere 

depaere 

fremere 

gemere 

gigneie 

metere 

molere 

occalere 

ponere 

seiere 

strepeie 

texeie 

Yomere 



Perfect in -tf, which may be disguised under 



cingo 

claudd 

clepo 

como 

c5qao 

demo 

died 

dlTido 

duco 

figo 

fiugo 

flecto 

find 

ggro 

^ub5 

lun, ' 



lo 
ling5 
lua5 
mergo 
mitto 
niubo 
pingS 
planK5 
plaudo 
prSmo 
rad5 
rSgd 
repo 
road 



carpsi 

cesffl 

ciiud 

clansi 

clepsi 

compa 

cozi 

dempa 

din 

divia 

dnzi 

fizi 

finxi 

flezi 

fliud 

gesn 

Iunzi 
aesi 
linzi 
lusi 
mettS. 
misi 
nupsi 
pinxi 
planxi 
plausi 
press! 
rasi 
rezi 
repsi 
rOsI 



carptam 

cessum 

cinctiiiii 

clausain 

deptoin 

comptum 

coctam 

demptum 

dictum 

divlsam 

dnctum 

fixnm 

fictum 

flezum 

flnzom 

gestum 

^nptom 

lunctom 

laesom 

linctum 

lusum 

mersiim 

missum 

nupttim 

pictum 

planctum 

plausum 

pressum 

rSsum 

rectum 

reptum 

rdsum 



carpere 

cederS 

cingere 

daudere 

deplre 

comere 

coquSre 

tlemere 

dicere 

diinfdere 

ducere 

figere 

fiugere 

fleeter^ 

fluSre 

gergrS 

lungerS 
laeder^ 
lingSrS 
luderS 
mergere 
mittere 
nubSrS 
pingere 
plangere 
plauderS 
prSmSrS 
radSrS 
rSgere 
repSrS 
lgr§ 



foiOL 

to 

to 

to 

togroan, 

tobegeL 

to Ttop, 

to grind, 

tohide, 

topiaee, 

topiaiL 

torattU, 

towmit, 

to pluck, 
toyield, 
to surround, 
to shut, 
tosteoL 
to dress hair, 
to cook, 
to take away, 
to say, 
to divide, 
to lead, 
to fix, 
to fashion, 
to bend, 
to flow, 
to carry on, 
to peel, 
to join, 
to hurt, 
to lick, 
to play, 
to drovm, 
to send, 
to wed. 
to paint, 
to heat, 
to clap hands, 
to press, 
to shave, 
to rule, 
to creep, 
to gnaw. 
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scalp5 
scribo 
scolpo 


scalpfd 


scalptnin 


scalpSro 
scribSrS 
sculpIrS 


toscrape^ 


scripsi 
acvlpsi 


scriptam 
sculptam 


togrofve, 
to sprinkle. 


9parg6 


sparsi 


sparsnm 


spai^re 


to write. 


stringd 


strinzi 


strictiun 


stiingere 
struOTS 


to bind. 


stni5 


stnud 


stmctam 


to pile. 


8pg5 


suxi 


suctinn 


sugSrS 


to stick. 


tSgo 


texi 


tectam 


tSgSrS 


to cover. 


teigo 


tersi 


tersam 


teigSrS 


to wipe. 


tinguo 
trano 


tinxi 


tinctiun 


tinffuSrS 
tranSrS 


to stain. 


traxi 


tractnm 


todra/w. 


trudo 


trusi 


trosnm 


trudSre 


tothrust. 


nngad 


nnzi 


nnctum 


unguerS 
ur&g 


to anoint. 


uro 


ussi 


Qstam 


to bwm. 


veho 


veil 


vectum 


YShM 


to carry. 


vivo 


vixi 


victcun 


viverS 


to live. 




Perfect by Beduplication, 




cAdo 


cftcTd! 


casum 


c&dSrS 


tofall. 


caedo 


cgddi 


caesom 


caedere 


tokiU, 


vjkno 


cecim 


cantum 


c&nSre 


to sing. 


curro 


ciicum 


cursnTn 


cuirSrS 


tonm. 


faUd 


fgfeUi 


falsum 


fallerS 


to mislead. 


pello 


pSpiili 
p^ndi 


piilsum 


peUSrS 


to drive. 


pendo 


pensum 


pendSr§ 


to weigh. 


pnngd 


pM)Ugi 

stiti 


punctom 


pungSr§ 


to prick. 


sisto 


st&tnm 


sist&e 


to stop. 


tango 


tela^ 


tactam 


tangerS 


to touch. 




Perfect by Votffel-lengthening, 


» 


5go 


egi 


actum 


Sger§ 


to do. 


Smo 


emT 


emptam 


emer§ 


to buy. 


franad 


fre^ 


fractum 


frangere 
fnndere 


to break. 


fhTi(& 


fudi 


fusum 


to pour. 


lego 


le^ 


lectiim 


Iggere 


to read. 


mmpo 


rupi 


ruptnm 


rumperS 


to h'eaJc. 


vinco 


vici 


victom 


vincerS 


to conquer. 


Perfect formed by suffixing -I to the Consonantal Verb-Stem. 


bibo 


bibi 


bibitiim 


bibere 


to drink. 


findo 


fi^ 


fissnm 


finderS 


to cleave. 


ico 


ici 


ictum 


icere 


to strike. 


mando 


mandi 


mansum 


mander§ 


to chew. 


prehendo 


preliendi 


prehensum 


prehendgre 


to catch. 


scand5 


scandi 


scansum 


scandere 


to cliTnb. 


scindo 


scidl 


scissum 


scinderS 


to cat. 


solvo 


solvi 


soltitum 


solvSrS 


to loose. 


verro 


verri 


versum 


verrer§ 


to sweep. 


verto 


verti 


versiim 


vertere 


to turn* 


viso 


visi 


visum 


visere 


to visit. 


volvo 


volvi 


volutum 


volvere 


to roll. 
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KUDDCEIITSL 



Petfeet farmed hy 9uffixmg -\ to ike U Verb-Stem. 



&cad 


SUmi 


acntum 


mrgad 


argiri 


argatam 


exao 


exni 


exutum 


indno 


indui 


indutam 


imbao 


imbai 


imbutimi 


miano 


minui 


minntiiixi 


rao 


nri 


rutmii 


spio 
Sultud 


spui 
s»tiii 


sputam 
stiLtdtam 


stemud 


stenmi 


stemutam 


sad 


sui 


sntom 


tiibiid 


triboi 


tributuni 



batad 

compesco 

disco 

fuio 

lambo 

linquo 

lud 

metud 

pluo 

posed 

psallo 

sdLbd 

serpo 

sido 

sterto 

strido 

tremo 



Defective hy wanting 



batm 

compescm 

didici 

fund 

Iambi 

liqui 

Im 

xnetQi 

plui 

poposc] 

psalli 

scabi 

serpsi 

ffldi 

stertui 

stridi 

tremui 



acaere 


to sharpen. 


argaere 


to prove. 


exuere 


to put off. 


indnSre 


toput on. 


• t ■ w « 

imcmeTe 


to tinge. 


W WW 

minnere 


to le&en. 


mere 


to tumble. 


spnere 


to spit. 


statuerg 


to set up. 


stemuere 


toaneeze. 


saere 


to sew. 


tnbueie 


to assign. 


the Supine, 




bata§r§ 


toheat. 


compesceie 


to confine. 


diaeere 


to learn. 


lurt^r^ 


to rave. 


lambeie 


to lick. 


linquere 


to leave. 


1 w ■%* 

mere 


toaUmefoT, 


mStuere 


tojear. 


pluere 


to rain. 


poscere 


todeinand. 


psallere 


to play music 


sc&bere 


to scratcJi, 


serpere 
sidere 


to crawl. 


tosUdoum. 


stertere 


to snore. 


stride 


to creak. 


trSmere 


to tremble. 



Defective by wanting both Perfect and Supine, 



angerS, to throttle, 

clangere, to clang, 

cud^rS, to beat. 

fatiscere, to crack open. 

fli^ere, to dash, 

gUscere, to grow up. 



mnn^re, to wipe the nose. 

plectere, to punish, 

stinguerg, to quench, 

temnerg, to slight, 

vadere, to go. 



Uno 
necto 
plectd 
velld 



Redundant in th^ Perfect. 

Mvland levi litum linere 

nexi and nexui nexum necterS 

plexi and plexui plexum plectere 

veil! and yulsi yulsttm veUere 



to smear, 
to bind, 
to bend, 
topulL 
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Redundant in the Supine, 

&lo ilxd altom and ^tom &lSre 

firigo £rizi frixmn arid Mctrnn fiigSrS 

pando pandi pansum and passum pand§rS 

pecto pezi pexum and pectiftum pectSre 

tend5 t§tendi tensum and tentum tendSr^ 

tnudo tiitiidi tunsam and tusum tondSrS 



to nourish, 
torocut, 
to spread, 
to comb, 
to stretch, 
to strike. 



Redundant in both Perfect and Supine, 

pango panzi, pe^, amd panctum and pangSi^ to fasten, 

pepi^ pactum 

parco pSperci a/nd parclLtam and parcSrS to spare, 

pars! parsnm 

pinso <k pins! amd pin^tam, pin- pinserS db 

piso pinsui stun and pistum pisero to pov/nd. 

Both Defective and Redundant, 

fresum arid fressnm frendSrS to gnash. 



frendo 

incesso incess -i and -ivi 
pluo plui and pluvi 



incesserS to attack, 
pluerS to rain. 



sepelio 



apeno 
5p^ri5 
salio 



farcio 

folcid 

haurio 

8aepi5 

sanci5 

sarcio 

sentia 

vincio 



venio 



IV. Conjugation: I-Stem Verbs. 

Prevailing form, audio, audlTl, audltnm, audirS. 

Perfect in -IvI, but Supine not in -Itnm. 
sepeliYi sepultum sSpelire to bury. 

Perfect in -nL 

&p§rui &pertum &pSnre to open, 

operui opertum 5pSrire to shut, 

salui saltum salire to leap. 

Perfect in -tH, which may be disguised under -xl (-oil). 

to stuff , 



farsi 

fulsi 

hausi 

saepsi 

sanxi 

sarsi 

sens! 

vinxi 



fartum 

faltum 

haustum 

saeptum 

sanctum 

sartum 

sensum 

vinctum 



farcire 

fulcire 

haurire 

saepire 

sancire 

sarcirS 

sentirS 

vincirS 



Perfect by Vowel-lengthening, 



vem 



ventum 



venire 



to prop, 
to dravn, 
to hedge in, 
to consecrate, 
to mend, 
to feel, 
to bind. 



to come. 



Perfect formed by suffixing -I to the Clipt Verb-Stem, 
comperio comperi compertum comp^rire to find, 

sSpSrio repperi rSpertum rSpSrirS 



to discover. 



— Taipgnn mum tohehoane. 



IkfiKiin kf wmUia^ kaik Faftet taui Stg^me. 

halbuxsr^ JD dtenawr. gestae, to it 

catscu:±ii^ da fe 6iiamL gioexre, to timdL 

cxQox^ ia avttk^ gnrniifre, to grmmL 

dffiffttfntire, ta dcr didtrmeiBi^ kouuie, to iMigpfc. 

feme^ to d6ni2«. iii«ptize» to ht nify. 

faoaiey to ^ wiiL piinnre, toUdL 

ga]iiiiEe» to ycf^. smgiiitire, to jvii 

imic&o imicni ^ imixi amktam imiciie to detke, 

BaiA Dffactive tmd EedmtdtMmL 

sft^taxzL ^ s&Isoni 8ft&ie toMtttdoum. 





cepi 


OipM> 

fidd 


cupiTi 
feci 


fiSdio 


fodi 


fogio 


fog^ 


ladd 


jea 


pano 


pepen 
wanting 
rapui 
safnvi 



IBEEGULAE VERBS. 

L 27. — Some Veri» of the IIT. CoDJiigmtkm adknit into 
the Present Stem intnisiTe ^ yIz. : — 

captum cip&e to take, 

ca^tnm cq^ to desire, 

tictam faceze to tnake, 

(oBsam. fodeie to dig. 

fug^tnm fngere toflee. 

jactnm jaceiS to throw. 

partam dt paritnin p&rere toj>nKiiiee. 

qnassnm quatere to sftoibe. 

raptom rapere to ssiae. 

tcon/i M^ sapeie to «a«our. 

Of the Present-Stem tenses, some are regular within them- 
selves by the presence of introsive t throughout, viz., 

Imperfect Indicative, Act and Pass., cdpiebam, cdpiebar; 

Fut Indie and Pres. Subj., Act and Pass., cdpiam, cdpidr ; 

Pres. Part, cdpiens ; Genind and Genmdiye, cdpiendum, cdpiendHs. 

Intrusive t falls away before e of the 2d Pers. Sing. Pres. 
Imperative Active, and before ^ and t everywhere, so that 
other Present-stem tenses are regular within themselves by 
the absence of intrusive t throughout, viz., 

Imperf. Subj. Pres. Imperative. Pres. Infin. 

Act. C&pgFem, &c. Sing. Cape PL Capite C&pei^ 

Pati. O&pSrSr, kc. Sing. C&pSrS PI. C&pimini C&pi 

Irregularly inflected within themselves are :— 
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Present Indicative. 



Ad, 
Sing, C&pi5 
Capis 
C&p]Lt 
PL CapunuB 

C&p!tiL8 

C&piont 



Pass, 
C&pi5r 

C&per -Is or -S 
C&pitar 

C&pimini 
C&piontur 



Future Imperative. 

Act, Pass, 
Sing. 

2 C&pXto CMt^r 

8 C&pitd C&p!t5r 
PL 

2 C&pitotS C&piemini 

8 C&piuntd C&piunt5r 



The irregularity of the following Verbs lies chiefly in the 
fonnation of the principal parts, and in the inflection of the 
Present Indicative and Present Subjunctive. 



Possum (p^tis sum) pStm toarUing 

V513 v61ui wcmting 

Nolo (ne or n5n y5l5) ndloi toanting 

Maid (ma /or mSg -y61d) malui wcmting 

Ed ivi {tam 

Hd (tMeci osjpoMiw (/f&cio) factiis sum 

£dd edi esum 

Fero tali latum ferr$ 

Fer$r iStiis sum ferri 



veUS 

nom 

mails 

irS 

fiSri 

gdSre 



Indicative Mood. 



Pres. Possum 

pStes 

p5test 

possumus 

pdteslas 

possunt 
Imp. P5tSram, kc, 
FiO. PStero 

p5tens, kc. 
Per/, P5tui, &c. 
Plvp. P5taSram, kc, 
Fut, P, PStueio 

p5tuei%, kc. 



Pres. Possim 

possis 

possit 

possimus 

possitis 

possint 
Imp, rossem, kc, 
Perf. Potuerim 

p5tu§i%, kc. 
Plup, Fdtoissem, kc. 



V513 

vis 

vult 

vdliimus 

vultits 

vSlunt 

Vdlebam, kc, 

V81am 

y^les, kc. 

V51ui, kc, 

Ydlueram, kc. 

VMugro 

y51uei%, kc. 



Nolo 
nonvis 
nonyult 
nolumus 
nonvultiis 
nolunt 

Nolebam, kc. 
Nolam 
n5les, kc. 
Nolui, kc 
Nolueram, &c. 
N6lu§r5 
nolu§r&, kc. 



to be a^le, 
to be fvilling. 
to be unwilling, 
to prefer, 
to go. 
to beoo9ne. 
to eat. 
to bear, 
to be borne. 



Maid 
mavis 
mavult 
maliimus 
mavultis 
malunt 
Malebam, kc, 
Malam 
maleSf &C 
Malui, &c« 
Malueram, kc. 
MaluSro 
maluerijs, kc. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



Velim 

velis 

veHt ^ 

v§limus 

vSlitife 

velint 

Vellem, kc. 

VSluerim 

v^luerfs, kc. 

Ydluissem, kc. 



Nolim 

nolis 

nolit 

nolimus 

nolitis 

nolint 

Nollem, kc, 

Noluerim 

nolueiTs, kc, 

Noluissem, kc. 



Malim 

malis 

malit 

malimiis 

malitis 

malint 

Mallem^ kc. 

Maluerim 

maluSrls, kc. 

Maluissem, kc. 
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Imperative Mood. 



Pres, 
Fut. 



Prea. PossS 
Perf. PStuissfi 



N6H 
NoKto 



NoUtS 
NSlitotS 



Infinitive Mood. 



VeUe 
VSluissS 



NoUS 
NoluissS 



MaU8 
MaluissS 



Participles. 

Pres. (Patens, ac^j.) VSlens Nolens. 

EO, l7l, Itlun, Wi, to go. 

Indicative Mood. 



Pres. 

Imp. 

Fut. 

Perf 

Plup. 

Fut. P. 


E5 

Ibam 

Ibo 

Ivi 

Iveram 

IvSro 


is It imiiR 
ibas ib&t ibamus 
ibis ibit ibimns 
ivisli ivit ivimila 
iv8ras ivSr&t ivSramtis 
ivSris ivSrit iverftnfts 

Subjunctive Mood 


itis 

ibatits 

ibitis 

ivistiCs 

ivSratis 

ivSritis 


ennt 

ibant 

ibunt 

iver-nnt or -S 

iverant 

iverint 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Perf 
Plup. 


Eam 
Irem 
IvSrim 
Ivissem 


eas e&t eamiis 
ires iret iremiis 
ivgrfe iverit iv8rTmiis 
ivisses ivissSt ivissemiis 


eatis 
iretis 
ivgiTtis 
ivissetifs 


eant 
irent 
ivgrint 
ivissent 


Imperative. 


Infinitive. Participles. Supines. 


Pres. 2. 

Fut. 2. 

8. 


I its Pres. ire Pres. 
it5 itotS Perf ivissS Fut. 
it5 ennto Fut. iturfis essS 


lens, Gen. ittan, ITta 
euntiCs, &c. Gerund. 
itiiriis, &c. eundum 



Eo can be used impersonally in the Passive voice (1. 28, c.) : 

Indicative, itUr, tbdtiir, ibUHr, Uum est, Uum ^rdt, Uum Mt; 
Subjunctive, edtitr, iretUr, Uum i^, Uum essU, 

The compounds of eo generally reject v (II. 26, 5.*) in 
the Perfect, and in the tenses derived from it. Between pro 
and the initial vowel of eo, d intervenes throughout, after the 
analogy of r?(i- 60/ as, 

&beo, &bii seldom S,bivi, &bitum, &birg, to go away ; 

prodeo, prodii seldom prodivi, proditum, prodirS, to go forVk. 

rSdeo, re(iii seldom re(nvi, rSditum, redire, to return, 

AmbiOf I go round, is a regular Verb of the IV. Conjugation. 
Like eo are inflected — 



IRREGULAR VBRBS. 
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Qneo qniTi cr quii qnitam qmr§ to })t able, 

Nequed n^niyi or nS^oii ngqidtam nSquIrS to he unable, 
Yeneo veniyi or venii venTtam venirS to he on sale. 

These three Verbs want the Imper. and Qemnds, and veneo 
has no participles. In the Pres. Indic. of qued^ quls and quit 
are nsed only after non ; non qma = nXqms^ non qvXt = n^quXt 

The remaining Irregular Verbs ^are — 

Indicative Mood. 



Pres. Ko 

fl8 
fit 

(fimiis) 

(fills) 

fiunt 
Imp. flebam, &c. 
Per/, Factus sum, &c. 
Plup. Factas gram, &c. 
Fut, Fiam, 

fieS) &c. 
F, P. Factus ero, 

factus Sris, &c. 



Edd 

Sdisor 68 
edit or est 
gdimus 
Sditisorestiis 
edunt 

Edebam, &c. 
Edi, &c. 
Ederam, &c. 
Edam, 
edes, &c. 
Edero, 
edei^j &c. 



Fer6 

fers 

feit 

fSrimiis 

fertis 

ferunt 

FSrebam, &c. 

Tiili, &c. 

TulSram, &c. 

FSram, 

feres, kc, 

Tulero, 

tulerHs, &c. 



Pres, Fiam, &c. 
Imp, FiSrem, &c. 
Perf, Factus sim, 
factus SIS, &c. 



Subjunctive Mood. 

Edam, &c. Feram, &c. 

EdSrem or essem Ferrem, kc, 
EdSrim, Tiilerim, 

edSrtjs, &c. tiilei^s, &c. 



FSrSr 

ferr -fa or •§ 

fertur 

JfSrimiir 

fgrimmi 

fSruntilr 

FSreb&r, &c. 

Latus sum, &c. 

Latusgram,&c. 

F§r&r, 

f§rer-lsor-e,&c 

Latiis Sro, 

latiis §]is, &c. 



Fer&r, &c. 
Ferrer, &c. 
Latus sim, 
latiis SIS, &c. 



Plup, Factus essem,&c. Edissem, &c. Tulissem, &c. Latiis essem, &c. 



Pres, 2 5. K 
2 P. fite 

FiU, 2S, %oantmg 
2 P, loanting 
S S, toanting 
S P. wamUng 



Pres, fieri 
Perf, factiis ess8 
Fut, factum iri 



Pres, 

Perf. factus 

Fut, 

Sup, 

Oer, f&ciendiis 



Imperative Mood. 

Ede or es F8r 

gdite or estS ferte 
edito or esto ferto 
edit6t§ or estotS fertote 
g<Hto or esto ferto 
edunto ferunto 

Infinitive Mood. 

eder8 or esse ferre 
edissS tiilissS 

esuius esse laturiis ess§ 

Participles. 

gdens fgrens 



FerrS 

fgriii^[ni 

fert5r 

feremini 

fert5r 

f§runt5r 



ferri 

latiis esse 
latum iri 



esurus 
esum esu 
Sdondfis 



latiiriis 
latum latu 



latus 



ferendilf 
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The following compounds of ferb contain, besides the 
irregularities oifero itself, some others due to the assimilation 
(II. 1, ^.) of the Prepositions with which it is compounded : — 

(ad-) aflero attiili allatum afferre to bring to, 

!ab-) aufero abstuli ablatum auferre to carry off, 

con-) confero contiili coUatum conferre to bring together, 

(dis-) differs distuli dilatum differre to spread abroad, 

(ex-) effero extuli elatum efferre to carry ovi, 

(in-) inf ero intuli illatum inferre to carry into, 

(ob-) offero obtuli oblatum offerre to bring before. 

(red-) refero retuli rSlatum referre to brmg back. 

(sub-) suffero sustuli sublatum sufferre to bear up v/nder. 

No assimilation takes place in the compounds offero with ant^, 
circum, de, per, prae, pro, trans. 

The forms tuK and latum in the principal parts of the 
simple Verb are for t^tUli and tldtum, the real root of these 
forms being tol, which appears in 

tolls sustuli sublatum toUere to lift away. 

The compounds of tollo, except indeed sustoUd, to which 
sustMi sublatum properly belong, have neither Perfect nor 
Supine. 

The Verbs which form the 2d Sing. Pres. Imperative 
Active in a consonant are — 



dico, I say; 6ic, say, 
duco, I lead; due, lead, 
edo, I eat; ea, eat. 



f^cio I make; f&c, maJee. 
fero, I bring; fer, bring, 
sum, la/m; es, be. 



FScid makes also /See, which in verse is even preferred 
before vowels to f(ic. The compounds of dico sJidJTlcid form 
the 2d Sing. Pres. Imperative Active in ?, as edic^, c<il{e)fSci; 
those of dUco form it both ways, educ and edUce. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

I. 28. — ^There are three principal classes of defective Verbs, 
viz., Deponents, which are inflected according to the Passive 
Voice, but Englished according to the Active ; Preteritives, 
which have only the Tenses derived from the Perfect stem'; 
and Impersonals, which occur only or chiefly in the dd Pers. 
Sing., and admit of no personal subject. 
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a. Deponents. — There are Deponents of all four Oonjuga- 
tions, and their principal parts are the same as those of the 
Passive Voice (I. 23, c.) ; as, 

c5n5r conatiis conari to attempt 

pollicedr pollicitus polHceri to promise. 

sequSr secutus sequi to follow. 

pam5r partitas partiri to divide. 

* 

The inflection being regular throughout, only the 1st Pers. 
Sing, of each tense is given. 

Present Indicative. 

Condr, * I attempt, am attempting, or am wont to attempt. 

PoUiceik't I promise, am promising, or am wont to promise. 

S^quHr, I follow, am following, or am wont to follow. 

Partidr, I divide, am dividing, or am.wont to divide. 

Imperfect Indicative. 

Condbdrf I attempted, i.e., was attempting, or used to attempt. 

Pollicebdr, I promised, i.e.<, was promising, or used to promise. 

S^quebdar^ I followed, t.e., was following, or used to follow. 

Partiebdr, I divided, i.e., was dividing, or used to divide. 

Future Indicative. 

Candbdr, I shall attempt. SSqttdLr^ I shall follow. 

PoUicebir, I shall promise. Partidr, I shall divide. 

Perfect Indicative. 

Condtits sum, I attempted (on some occasion), or have attempted. 
Pollidtiis sum, I promised (on some occasion), or have promised. 
SicutHs sum, I followed (on some occasion), or have U)llowed. 
PartUHs sum, I livided (on some occasion), or have divided. 

Pluperfect Indicative. 

Conatiis iSram (or fu^am), I had attempted. 
Pollidtas ^am (or fu^am), I had promised. 
S^utits ^am (or fu^am), I had followed. 
Partitas ^am (or fu^am), I had divided. 

Future-Perfect Indicative. 

ConatOs ^b (or fuho), I shall have attempted. 

PolUdtOs iro (or fuSro), I shall have promised. 

S^cutits &r6 (or fu&ro), I shall have followed. 

PartUOs ero (or fuero), I shall have divided. 

. * The abbreviation of final -\a into -4 (II. 1, d.) in the 2d Sing. Pres. Ind., as 
in OnSfU or OnSri, thou attemptest, is more common in Deponent! than in PaBnives 
(I. S8, 0.), became in Deponents there is no Prei. Infln. Aetive. 

d 
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Present Subjunctive. 

(Virentiir ne, They fear lest) 

ConSr, I attempt, be attempting, may or shall attempt. 
PolKcedr, I promise, be promising, may or shall promise. 
SSqudr, I follow, be following, may or shall follow. 
Partidr, I divide, be dividing, may or shall divide. 

Imperfect Subjunctive. 
{V^ebantitr nS, They feared lest) 

Cdndrfy', I attempted, were attempting, might or shonld attempt. 
PollicerSr, I promised, were promising, might or should promise. 
Siqu&rfy', I followed, were following, might or should follow. 
Partir^, I divided, were dividing, might or should divide. 

Perfect Subjunctive. 
(V^entUr ne, They fear lest) 

Condtiis Sim, I have, may have, or shall have, attempted. 
Pollidtas aim, I have, may have, or shall have, promised. 
SidUils aim, I have, may have, or shall have, followed. 
PartUHs aim, I have, may have, or shall have, divided. 

Pluperfect Subjunctive. 

( V&rebantitr ne, They feared lest) 




Imperative Mood. 



Pbbsent, Attempt, Ac, 



Future, Thou art to cUtempt, dke. 



2 Sing, 
ConarS 
PolHcerS 
SSqu§re 
PartirS 



Present. 

to attempt, <kc, 

Conari 
PolKceri 
Sequi 
Partirl 



2 PL 



• <• V 



conamim 
pollicemini 
sequMini 
partimini 



2 <£; 8 Sing. 

conatSr 
pollicetor 
sequitor 
partitSr 



ZPl. 

conant5r 
pollicentSr 
sequuntSr 
partiuntSr 



Infinitive Mood. 

Perfect. Future. 

to have attempted, dec. to he about to attempt, d:c, 

cdnaturiis esse 
pollicituriis esse 



c5natus esse 
polHcitiis essS 
secutiis ess§ 



secuturus esse 
partlttls essS partlttlrCis essS 
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Participles. 

Pbesbnt. Psbfeot. Futubs. 

attempting^ Ac. having cUtempted, die. about to attempt^ Ac 



Conans 
Pollicens 
Sequens 
Partieiis 



conatus 
polHcitiis 
sScutus 
partitus 



Supine Acc. Supine Abl. Gerun6. 



cdnftturiis 
polHciturus 
sScQturiis 
partiturus 

Gerundive. 



for to attempt, in attempting, attempting, meet to he attempted, 
Ac, Ac. Ac, Ac, 

Conatom conatu conandum conandiis 

Pollicitam pollicitu polHcendum pollicendus 

Secutnm secutu sequendtim sSquendus 

Fartitum partitu partieudum partieudus 

In Deponents generally, the Gerundive alone has a passive 
meaning ; but a Future Infinitive, passive in both form and 
meaning, occurs; as, 

Aiunt iigurias istas ultum iri. 

They say that those %orongs of yours are going to he avenged. 

The parts of Deponent Verbs that have the Active 
form as well as the Active meaning are the Present and 
Future Participles, the Supines, and the Gerund. 

With /or^ (I. 24, J.), aFut. Perf. Infinitive is formed ; as, 

Dico me adeptum fSre, I say I shall have gained. 
Dixiiiie &deptum f5re, I said I should have gained. 

The Deponents of the I. Conjug. are more numerous than 
those of the three other Conjugations put together; they 
are regular throughout, and a great many of them have 
correlative Active forms. 

The Deponents of the II. Conjug. are few, and only two of 
them, Ucelh' and m^reor^ have correlative Active forms. 
They are — 



f&te5r 


faflsus 


fateii 


to confess. 


Hceor 


Hcitiia 


liceri 


to hid for. 


mgdeSr 


wanting 


mederi 


to heal. 


mereSr 


meritiis 


mereri 


to deserve. 


TnTf«gre6r 


miseritus 


misereri 


to pity. 


re8r 


ratus 


reri 


to think. 


tueSr 


tuitus 


tueri 


to protect. 


vereor 


veritiis 


vereri 


to fear. 
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lAeeSr la used of the buyer ; lUeo, of the seller and of tlie things 
on sale, so that it means both ' to offer for sale/ and * to be for sale. 
PolUeedr := p6ti4ieedr, lit I bid or offer largely. 

Mired and mSreiir are synonymous ; but usually the former is tran- 
sitlye, the latter intransitiye. 

The Deponents of the UL Conj. are nmnerons, and two of 
them, contpUctor and fatiscor, have correlative Active forms. 
They are — 

todbtairu 
to embrace, 
to toakeup. 
to be weary, 
to enjoy, 
to perform, 
to be bom. 
to step, 
to get angry, 
to glide, 
to meU. 
to speak, 
to die. 
to find, 
to strive, 
to forget, 
to bargain, 
to suffer, 
to set out. 
to complain, 
to grin, 
to follow, 
to avenge, 
to use, 
to feed on. 

The Deponents of the IV. Conjug. having correlative Active 
forms, are asterisked in the following list : — 



apisc5r 


aptus 


apisci 


complect5r 


complexes 


complect! 


ex^ergiscor 


experrectus 


expergisci 


f^tiscor 


fessus 


fatisci 


fruor 


frnitus «fc fhictiis 


frui 


fung5r 


fnnctus 


fnngi 


nasc5r 


natus 


nas<^ 


gr^or, 


gressns 


gradi 


iiascSr 


^ratiis, adj.) 


irasci 


labdr 


lapsus 


lain 


]iqu5r 


wanting 


liqui 


lSqu5r 


locutus 


loqui 
mori 


moridr 


mortuus* 


nancisc5r 


nactns 


nandsci 


nitor 


nlsus <£;nixiis 


niti 


obUviscSr 


obhtus 


obUvisd 


pScisc5r 


pactus 


pjUnsci 


p&ti5r 


passiis 


pan 


pr6ficisc5r 


pr5fectus 


prSficisci 


^uerdr 


questus 


queri 


rmg5r 


wanting 


rin^ 


sSqu5r 


sScutus 


sequT 


ulciscdr 


ultus 


ulcisci 


ut«r 


usus 


uti 


vescSr 


wamiin^g 


vesci 



*assenti5r 
blandidr 
exp8ri6r 

*largi8r 
menti5r 
meti5r 

•mSlifir 



assensus 

blanditus 

expertvis 

lar^tiis 

mentitiis 

mensus 

molitus 



assentiri 

blandiri 

expgriri 

largiri 

mentiri 

metiri 

m5liri 



to agree, 
to flatter, 
to eaperienee, 
to bestow, 
to lie, 

to measure, 
to plan. 



* Mortuits iB the only Perfect Participle not ending in -tfi«, -silt, or -xiB; 
It it, however, rather an Adjective, answering to English ' dead/ than a Participle 
with the verbal force of 'having died' (II. 24, c). 
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oppSri5r oppertiis oppSriri to wait for, 

oraiSr onus ordin to beffin, 

(irior ortiis 5riri to ariae. 

*partior partitus partiri to divide, 

potior p5tit&s pdtin to get possession. 

*puiiior punitus puniri to punish. 

*80iti5r sortitus sortiri to allot. 

The Deponents tndrtdr, dri&r, and p^idr hesitate in parts between 
u^e III. and lY. Conjugations. Moridr, itself of the III. Co^jug., 
^ P^. Inf. mdnfi aa yreVL as mdri ; while IV. Conjug. dridr and 
P^i6r accept III. Conjug. forms, as under : — 

Pres, Indie. 5r8ri8, Oritur, (Jrimtir, only. 
Imperf. Subj. 8rSrSr, &c., as well as Srirer, &c. 
Fut. Part. Srituriis only. 

Ad&ridTy I attack, has in the Pres. Indie. dddriHs, OddrUOr only. 

Pres. Indie, p^litiir, pStiLmur, as well as p5titiir, p5timur. 
Imperf. Svhj. pdterer, &c., as well as pdtirer, &c. 

Four Verbs are called Semi-deponent, because they are 
Deponent only in respect of the Perfect Participle and the 
Tenses formed with it, viz : — 

audeo ausiis audere to dare. 

gaude5 ga^si&s gauderS to rejoice. 

s51e5 s51itus sSlere to he wont, 

f ido f isiis f idere to trust. 

Diffldo, I distrust, has the same principal parts as the simple 
Verb ; but confido, I trust fully, has coTifuH as well as confisits 
sum in the Penect. 

Three Verbs have a Passive meaning under the Active 
form, viz. : — 

fid, vapulo, yeneo, / am being made, flogged, sold, 

h. Preteritives.— The Tenses of Preteritive Verbs, of which 
only the Ist Pers. Sing, is given below, though formed from 
the Perfect Stem, are Englished as if they were formed from 
the Present Stem. How this came about may be understood 
firom the Verbs — 

consuesco cousuevi consuetum consuescere to get a/xusUymed, 
nosco novi ndtum noscerS to get acqtiainted with. 

eonsuevi^l have got accustomed, i.e., I am accustomed. 
novi ^ I have got acquainted with, i.e., I know. 
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Hie Semi-PreteritiTe coepif I begin (IL 28, 5.), is ^ven 
here, for conT^ence' sake, along with tke only two thorongh 
PietentiYeSy viz.: — 

Memini, I have recalled to mvndy Le., IrtmoHber. 
Odi, I ham amcri/ved hatred, Le., I hate. 

JlXDlCATTTEm 

Perf, coept, memmi, odi, I begin, remember, hate, 

PImjk coeperam, memineiam, oderam, Ibegam, remembered, hated. 
FuL P. coepeio, memiiiero, odero, lActR begin, remember, hate. 

Subjunctive. 

Perf. ooepeiim, memineiim, oderim, I may begm, remembery haie. 

Phtp. COepissem, TngTnyTiis?«>ni,ndi»M»m, TmMjfhi fceyiii, r^m^nth^^ hnl^. 

Impesattve. 

FuL 2 Sing, memento, th&ii art to remember. 

2 PL mementote, y^ ors to r emem ber. 

Infinitive. 

Perf. coepiase menmiisse odisse to begin, to remember, to hate. 
Fut. coeptnms osuros 

esse esse, to be about, to begin, to hate. 

Collateral fonns of odi are odivi and deUs ium. 

c. Impersonals. — Some Verbs are nsed only impersonally: — 

gran^inat, it hails, srandinayit, grandinare. 

libet, it pleases, Ebmt A libitum est, nbere. 

licet, it is allowed, licnit & licitum est, licere. 

ningit, it siujws, niimt, nmg^iS. 

5portSt, it behoves, oportnit, Sportere. 

poei^tet, it repents, poenitnit, poeniter& 

taedet, it wearies, taedmt, i pertaesom est, taederS. 

Of the following, the personal use is extremely rare, viz. : — 

It^nSt, itisclear^ liqnit HquerS. 

pi^St, it irks, pigoit ds pigitum est, pu^erS. 

pudSt, it shames, puduit & puditom est, pMerS. 

refert, it concerns, retiilit. referrS. 

dScSt, it beseems, decmt, dScerS. 

dedecSt, it misbesecTns, dedecuit, dedScerS. 

Many Impersonals are just the 3d Pers. Sing, of Personal 
Verbs impersonally used, often, however, with a special mean- 
ing; as, 
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accedit, there is another circwmstance, 

accidit, contmgit, evSnit, fit, it happens, 

attinet, pertinet, int^res^ it concerns, 

e8t=Hcety as scirS est, one may know, 

conducit, convenit, expWt, it is useful^ it answers, 

constat, it is certain ; delect&t, juy&t, it delights, 

fallit, f^git, praeterit (me), it escapes (me), 

placet, it pleases; miserSt, miseretur, it moves to pity, 

pluit, it rains; t5n&t, it thunders; r^linqnitur, rest&t, it remains, 

seqidtur, it follows; v^t, there is leisure. 

Other Impersonals still are the Passives of Verbs which, 
being intransitive or indirectly transitive in the Active 
Voice, can be used only impersonally in the Passive ; as, 

Eugnator, (Fr,) onse bat, pugnatom est, pugnan. 

iyetor, fa/vour is being shown, fautom est, laverL 

cnrrit&r, (Fr,) on cowrt, cursum est, cum. 

itiir, {Fr,)onva, itum est, irL 

The conjugation of Impersonal Verbs includes, besides the 
Infinitive, all 3d Persons Sing., except in the Imperative, 
' which is represented by the Present Subjunctive. The 
Participial forms d^cens, Uhem, HcttHSj poenXtens^ occur as 
Adjectives ; and the Gerundives, plgendUs^ poenXtendus, and 
pUdendUsy in their proper meaning, to be regretted^ &c. 



DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

I. 29. — a, Prequentatives.— Frequentatives, which might 
be called also Intensives, since frequency of action implies 
intensity, are all of the I. Conjugation. Most of them 
(11. 29, a.) can be obtained from the Supine, by changing 
nnal -wm or -w into -5, and, when the Supine is of the 
I. Conjug., long a of the penult into short i; as, 

from clamatum, clamit -6 -avi -atum -are, to shovi violently, 
from mmatum, mimt -or -atiis -ari, to keep threatening, 

from pulsmn, puis -6 -avi -atum -are, to batter. 

Double Frequentatives, emphasising the intensity of mean- 
ing conveyed by the simple frequentative, are also formed ; 
dictdr^, itself a frequentative, gives 

from dictatum, dictit -o -avi -atum -are, to say often. 
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i, IfcaidiwatLfHiL — De;3de?asrr«L a? -^uLhI becanae tbej 
-^zpzes 1 TP5fTig XI jct;. ire lil jf :he IT. CoigiiCTfcmiiy and, 
tfTcironng die ^xamnies ^^iyei below, waor bat^ Perfect and 
Snunip, Thev' :naer be jbtadneti ±qiii die Ful Pirt. Actrre, 
bj <:han gnig -^Ir^ nuD hIHd ; j& 

rsjirn TMrrar -Cvf: -ac ai .uam » 



c Ynffligtriqb. — Taceptrv^^ so y'alTpd becaoae t&ej denote 
die commencfflmexLt of jome staCB of befng^ are all o£ the IIL 
Caajassxian^ md have iiefiher F^sr&trt nor Sopme of their 
own : hot many of zban hoTTQw a P^^ect ^om the prmdtiYe 
Viab. Thev are fermed bv sffffirfng -«> to the Present 
rtem of Verb% -x- becumiiig -uo when tibe stem is Con- 

/j r ii w. laba -r^ to jiilZ .- Iab« -ae >ei€v to k nHcfy to/ali^ 

f-ntm paOe -re, Ai m jwcMf : poILe -<3c -^rc, to jrvicpalg, 
/row trem -e -re, to 'putie ; tr^m -isc -^re^ to be^n to fnaJbr. 
from obdormi -re, to/tMii <br^%7 : obd^Hmi -de -^re, to ie^m to^U&aieejK 

The great majontj of Inceptiyes are formed, like pattesco^ 
hem IL Conjug. VerhSy forming the Perfect in -tii, and 
wanting the Snpine ; bat odSZesrov I grow np, prefers adoHtvi 
to Sd^Ud, and ahoUsco, I decaj^ has alolni only. 

Ineeptives are also formed from -SnbstantiYes and Adjec- 
tiTes hy suffixing to the dipt stem -esc-j more rarely hmso ; 

from 'pXnrtA, feafher ; pldmescere, to hecome fiedged, 

/rom pnSr, hoy ; xmerascere, to aUain boyhood, 

from yespSrS, evening ; vespeiasceie, to grow towards evening, 

from dnms, hard ; durescere, to grow hard, 

from m&c^r, lean ; mScrescere, to grow lean, 

from mitw, meek ; mitescSre, to grow meek. 

d. Deminntives.— The few verbal Deminutiyes that exist 
are of the I. Conjug., and, almost without exception, want 
both Porfoct and Supine. They are formed on the model erf" 
Ac^ootivat Dominutives like tantillus (II. 18) ; as, 

from coiiscrlbore, to compose ; conscribillare, to scribble, 
fiim lorbSrtf, to sup up ; sorbUlare, to sip. 
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ADVERBS. 

I. 30.— a. Whence derived.— Adjectives of the I. and II. 
Declensions yield Adverbs in -e. Adjectives of the III. 
Declension yield Adverbs in -t^, which is suffixed to the 
clipt stem of Adjectives in -ans, -ens, and to the stem itself 
of all others ; as, 

Adi's. altus, miser, ptdchSr; acSr, clemenu, feliz, fortis. 
Aav8. alte, misSre, pulchre; ficritSr, clementSr, felidter, fortitSr. 

The Accusative and Ablative of some Substantives, and 
the same Cases Neut. Sing, of many Adjectives, have passed 
into Adverbs ; as, 

Subst Ace. fdrdSf (to) outside ; vtcem, in the stead. 

AbL jdris, (at) outside ; fortif by chance. 

Adj. Ace. primum, first ; rScens = ricent^f lately. 

Abl. prlmo, at first ; br^t shortly. 

Perfect Participles Passive also yield Adverbs, the com- 
monest form being that of the Abl. Sing. Neuter ; as, 

composito (e), in regular order ; consulto (e), purposely. 

The termination -tus, most common in Adverbs derived 
from Substantives, is also found in Adverbs derived from 
Adjectives; as, 

Subst. fundus, funditiis, from the foundation^ thoroughly. 
Adject, divinus, divinitus, from heaven, by divine providence. 

The termination -fm, common in Adverbs containing a 
Supine stem, is also found in Adverbs derived from Substan- 
tives and Adjectives ; as. 

Supine stem, raptim, hurriedly ; sensim, by degrees. 
S\d)stantvoey furtim, thief-unse ; vicissim, by turns. 
Adjective, tibertim, copiously ; where, as in furtim, t has been in- 
serted through analogy with Adverbs derived from the Supine stem. 

There is sometimes considerable diversity in the termina- 
tion of even the same Derivative Adverb ; witness, 

dure and diiriter, hardly ; misere and miseriter, loretchedly. 

gr&vat •§ and -im, relu^ntly ; sepS,rate and sep^ratim, apart. 
Human -c, -iter, -itus, hwmanely; ^ile, f^ul, f&cultSr, f^jQitSr, easily. 
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Omnlnfif altogether, is ascribed to a lost Adjectiye, 
omnln, -C*, -fl, -urn. The following Adverbs are ascribed to 
tho loHt Locative Case (II. 4, c), viz. : — 



(Ufl, for a loiig time, 
(lAinTf at home. 
liftil. yMterday. 
\Mwt to'day. 
lift ml, on the yrouiui, 
Iflol, hy tlityUght, 
mdw^t in the m>oming, 
no(tt(\, hy nigJU. 



pSrendie, on the day after UMnorraw. 

postridie, on the day after, 

pridie, 071 th>e day before^ 

quStannis, yearly, 

quStidie, daily. 

run, in the country. 

tempSri, betimes. 

vespSrS, in the evening. 



Highly important are the Adverbs derived from Pronouns. 
TIjo more common ones relating to place are :— 





Where. 


fFhither. 


tVhence. 


Intoh^U 
direction. 


fnterrog, S JRel 


ttbl 


quo 


uude 


qua 




rhIo 


hue 


hiuc 


nac 




istio 


istuo 


istinc 


istac 


Demonitrative, - 


illlo 


illuc 


illinc 


iliac 




IbT 


e5 


inde 


ea 




.Ifbldom 


eddem 


indideTu 


eadexn 


Tntl^AfiitM. 


WMbT 


&Hquo 


&licund§ 


^qna 



f {ibScunquS qu5cuiiqu§ undScunquS quacunquS 

Some of those local Adverbs refer also to time ; as, HMj 
when ; others to both time and cause, as hinc^ hereafter and 
from this cause. 

Other pronominal Adverbs with special reference are : — 

THmCt quand5, w?ien f quo&d, until when ? ^liquandd, oiMe, 
Manner f qui, qu5inddd, h^ f item, ititdem, in like manner. 
Degree, quom, ?unof M, so; &deo, so much; tant5pere, so greatly. 
Cause, qu&rS, cdr, whyi quamobrem, wherefore f 

AliUs yields the following series : — 

dllfbl, elsewhere. ^lias, at another time, 

&lio, elsewhither, filter, in another way, 

&liundS, elsewhence, &lioqui(n), in other respects. 

One Adverb is really an Imperative, viz., pUtS, for instance ; 
from pUtdy suppose. 

At the bottom of most negatives, whether adverbial or 
pronominal, lies ne, no; of which, indeed, Latin norij like 
English * not,' is a compound : — 

Eng, ne awiht (aught), noht, not ; Lat. ne unum, nenn, ndn. 
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Negative ne must be distinguished from the interrogative 
enclitic -n^, which is suffixed to the most emphatic word in 
questions not introduced by a separate and express interroga- 
tive. The other interrogative particles are : — 

dn, which puts the question as an alternative, ' or rather.' 
num, which implies that the answer No is expected. 
nanni, which implies that the answer Yes is expected. 

Abisn^F Are you going away ? TiM dins ? Are you going away ? 
Num dJiyiaf You're not going away, are you ? 
NcnnH dlnsf You're going away, are you not ? 

Affirmative Answers, Negative Answers, 

gtiam, itit, yero, sane quidem. n5n, nutnime, nequaquam. 

h. Comparison. — Adverbs derived from Adjectives are 
compared like their primitives ; only the Comparative of the 
Adverb takes the Neuter termination -i29, and the Superlative 
the termination -e, which sometimes gives way to Neuter 
-urn, or Ablative -5. Even Adverbs not derived from Adjec- 
tives follow the same model of comparison. 



dure and duntter 


hofrdly 


duriiis 


durissime 


prndentSr 
fortiter 


wisely 


prudentiiis 
fortius 


prudentissime 
fortisadtme 


bravely 


d(t5 


quickly 


citiiiR 


citissime 


tuto 


safely 


tutius 


tutis«mi-o (-e) 


tenure 


tenderly 


tenerius 


tenernme 


pulchre 


beautifully 


pulchriiis 


pulchenTme 


celSilter 


quickly 


celeriiis 


cSlenime 


acritSr 


sharply 


acriiis 


acerrime 


ubertim 


copiously 


uberius 


uberrifme 


i^[militer 


similarly 


similius 


sYmillTme 


f&cile, facul, &c. 


easily 


fScYliTiR 


f^illime 


saepe 


often 


saepiiis 


saepissime 




IrregtUar Comparison, 




ben§ 


well 


melius 


optTme 


rn^lS 


iU 


pejus 


peRMime 


magn5pere 


greatly 


ma^us 


maxime 


p&ram 
paulum 


little \ 
alitOe j 


minus 


minim-e (-um) 


multiim 


much 


plus 


plunmum 


pr8p§ 
diu 


nearly 
long 


diutius 


proxinie 
diutissime 


intns 


wiMn 


intSrifiR 


intifme 


post 


afisT 


postSriiis 


postremd 



^te^^^i^B ^ "' 




snar-ir 


'M. 


ttmsas 
•anrotfrmf 




iiwrfel 




- 


tJfi 


jptcfhawaao 


^^ cntf 


aifirSBr 


itfurT}/ 






Sk£^SBiBe 


3nxx«£r 




.OKU/ 












inef»'!f 




Dt^^rrTiif 


^^ 






msiotar 


r 


ikubs 


■QGBBaDe 






-^ 









ooxjrxcnoxsL 

L 3L — Scfme CocjEmfcdwOS caamett votds cr phnaes and 
jbo c3s3ses ; cdkcr? occmen •cohr daTsrs T^ooe of the 
farmer das cEH3r&ta2e vbax tbej oonnect, Le^ ocmnect 
word& piinBe& cr daaaes » ciipals in discoaise ; whereas 
most €i fhe laner snbcvdiDaie ooe of the two danses, t^., 
ecxmect it with the ocImt as infenor in the discourse. 

HewuUik am fmeror mmd ampured pnUy ii^Ufu 

SmbanL Bex. adtresliit, tt pnelio interesset 

The kimg had arrived^ that he wugki take pmri in tkt latiU, 

The oo-oidinadng GoDJoncdons are : — 

CopnlatiYey et^ dCj cdqwf^ -^ur, and ; parra^ moreover. 

DisjmictiFe, coil, v^ and enclitic -vfj or ; necj neqwS^ nor. 

AdFersatiye, St, alquL, attamerij aulauj ceterunij iSd, tSmSOj 
verOf verum, verumtamen, however, bat, yet, nevertbelesSi 
expressing yarioos degrees of adversatiyeness. 

Comparatiye iUi, ncGS, velU^, shortened also into Utj sidUj 
v^Utf ceUj quarrij as ; quam, than. 

Causal, ^/m, humveroj it^m, nam, namqtuF, ^P'^^PP^ ^or ; 
ergo, tgttUr, therefore ; XtSqui, quamobrem, qudre, wherefore. 

T})c subordinating Conjunctions, which might be called 
Hti])i unctions, are :— 

lomporal, quum with the Indicative, when; ant^qtianij 
pritutquam, before (that) ; postquam, after (that) ; s(mul dc, 
Ubti Utf IU9 soon as, all three with the Indicative ; dum, ddntfcg 
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quoSd, as long as, all three with the Indicatiye ; bat| when the 
idea of aim is added to that of time, as often, in * until that,' 
all three with the Subjunctive. 

Causal, quiSj qttddj quSniam^ because; quum with the 
Subjunctive, since. 

Final, Uti quo when the clause contains a comparative, in 
order that ; ne, in order that not, lest ; quln^ after negatives, 
but that, all with the Subjunctive. 

Conditional, ^, if; nM, if not, unless; etsiy Uiarrm^ quan- 
quaniy even if, i.e., although ; UclStj quamms, although, both 
with the Subjunctive ; m^dd, dummSddy provided that, both 
with the Subjunctive. 

Comparative, quSsi, tanquam ^, vl^ut ^, as if ; pertndi dc 
«t, aeque dc ^, just as if; non 8(kii8 dc st, no otherwise than 
if, all with the Subjunctive. 

Indeclinable words derived from Pronouns that are inter- 
rogative and relative at once (I. 19, d,), are Conjunctions 
when the meaning is relative. Adverbs when the meaning is 
interrogative; as, 

Interrog, Adv, Qudties id respondistl? How often did you 

make that answer ? 
Bekitive Adv. Id respondi, qudties me de pdtri percontdtHs est, 

really adm- I made tnat answer as often as he asked me 

junction, abont fatl^er. 
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I. 32. — ^The following Interjections, representing natural 
utterances of emotion, are not words properly so-called. 

&, ftli, liA» in warning or sorrow, as English ah I 

att&t, ftt&t^ att&tae, in vexation, as English t%U, ttU I 

b&bae, pftiMie, in wonder and delight, a qaivering of the lips. 

eliem, hem, em, in demurring, English ahem, hem. 

fihen, hen, in grief or pain, Alas I eli5, obO, a cry of distress, Eng. oh I 

Sjft, h6J&, in encouragement, English hey ! hot 

fO, phQl, in disgust, English fie I German pfui I 

hahahae, in laughing, English haha / 

bel, el, in erief, representing a si^h, English heigh I 

heiui> in cidling attention, English halloa I 

hoi, for yaiious emotions, perhaps originally a whistle, English whew! 

0, commonest expression of the most diverse emotions. 

6liS, in annoyance or satiety, English enottgh/ 8t, English sh/ hiishl 

▼ae, in grief or anger, Eng. woe; Ger. weh. vah, in sui^prise or indignation. 
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L S3. — C03KC0KDS, Le^ CoostructiaDSy in whkh the Sab- 
standre takes the kad, while odier parts of speech referring to 
it agree with it in as many particolais as they sererally can. 

a. ApposftJOiL — One Sahstantive agrees with another in 
Case, at any rate ; as, 

EffSdiwUlb' dpis irrJtdmemtd ■kElomak 
Wealth is bemg mined, mn incentire to eviL 
AnU mi eons£iem^ Before I wis consuL 

Tullidld delieidlae nattrae, T. oar little darling. 

A Substantiye referring to several others is Floral or 
Singo]^, according as the idea of number is, or is not, to be 
maintained; as, 

EtipdlU aigui Crdiinits Arigtdphanetqui poetae, 
The poets Eupolis and Cratinbs and Anstophanes. 

MUUes Uli U naviae^ dicUs nostrum it tutdmeni 
Those soldiers and sailors, onr glory and defence ! 

b. Attribution. — An Adjective agrees with its Substantive 
ill Gender, Number, and Case ; as, 

Orbli vHUrlhiU ndtHs, The world known to the ancients. 

An Adjective referring to several Substantives of the same 
Oondor is Plural, and takes their Gender ; but, if the Sab- 
HtantivoB differ in Gender, it is Masculine when they denote 
living oljects, Neuter when they denote objects without 
life I 
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Pdtrem H mdtrem mortuos ricorcUir, 

I am thinking of my deceased father and mother. 

GcUlis sunt corpdrd dnimlqiU magnd mdgis quam frmA^ 
The Ganls have great, rather than strong, bodies and minds. 

c. Predication. — The Finite Verb, i.e., the Verb limited 
by Number and Person (II. 3, 6.), agrees with its subject, 
which is always a Nominatiye case, in Number and Person ; 

No8 puh% p&trem Kmitdmitr^ "We boys copy father. 
Trojd-fuUi Troy was (once). Urbs captd est. The city is taken. 

A Finite Verb referring to several subjects is Plural ; and, 
if the subjects differ in person, they stand in the order of 
personality, and the Plural Verb prefers the first person to the 
second, and the second to the third ; as, 

Dum aetds, m^Hs, mdaistir, prohibebant, 

Whilst time of life, timidity, and a tutor, barred the way. 

Si tu U TtUlid vdletis, ^6 it Cicird vdlemits, 
If you and Tullia are well, 1 and Cicero are well. 

But if the subjects be connected by Disjunctives, the Verb 
usually agrees with the nearest of them ; as, 

Nic Caesdr nic leadti hocfecerunt. 
Neither Caesar nor his lieutenants did this. 

Nic legdti tUc vos haec fecistis, 
Neither the lieutenants nor you did this. 

The Infinitive takes its subject in the Accusative case; 

as, 

Sperd pdtrem mox ridUurum essi, 
I hope (that) father will soon return. 

The Infinitive with its Accusative subject makes an Infinitival 
clause, so called because usually the Latin Infinitive is rendered into 
English by a finite Verb. 

The Present Infinitive is frequently used in animated de- 
scription with a subject in the Nominative case, and is then 
called Historic Infinitive ; as, 

OmnU aetds currirS (currebant) obvn^ 
All ages were running to meet him. 

So in French : — **Ainsi dit Is renard, et flatteurs d^applaudir** 

(La Fontaine). 
So spake the fox, and flatterers began to applaud. 
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d. Concord of Relative with Antecedent.— A Relative 
Pronoun agrees with its Antecedent in Gender, Number, and 
Ferson ; as, 

Tu, filid, quae nos dmds, dhoedies nobis qui te dmdmits. 
You, daughter, who love us, will obey us who love you. 

CrdcddUUs pdrU ovd quant d ansires, 
The crocodile lays eggs as big as geese (lay). 

The Case of the Relative depends on the function it dis- 
charges in its own clause : — 

Nominative. Vtr ddest qui praelio interfuU, 

Here is the man who took part in the battle. 
Accusative. Vir ddest quern quaerebds. 

Here is the man wnom you were seeking. 
Genitive. Vlr ddest cujUs flliUs interfectOs est. 

Here is the man whose son was killed. 
Dative. Vir ddest cui sdlutem debes. 

Here is the man to whom you owe your safety. 
Ablative. Vir ddest a quo mortl ereptOs &. 

Here is the man by whom you were rescued from death. 

Sometimes the Antecedent, being indefinite, is omitted ; sometimes 
it is implied in a preceding Possessive Pronoun ; as. 

Qui patriam amat, &c. He who (whoever) loves his country ^ <kc. 
H3,be6 quibuscum collSquSr. I have some {persons) to talk with, 
Laudo fortunas tuas qui natum habeas tali ingenio praeditum. 
/ extol your good fortv/ne in having a son of such a character. 

Neither Ordinals nor Superlatives contain in Latin the Antecedent to 
the Relative. When in English they do so, or at least form an essen- 
tial qualification of the antecedent Substantive, the Relative is simply 
omitted in Latin, if the caseiindicated be the Nominative ; and if the 
case indicated be oblique, the Ordinal or Superlative agrees with the 
Relative, and stands in its clause ; as, 

Osir^ primits drdtrd fecU^ 

Osiris was the first who made ploughs. 

Fl&res miht dMU, quos hdbuU pulcherrimos, 
He gave me the most beautiful flowers he had. 

e. Remarks on the Concords. — In the first three Concords, 
the Substantive and the words agreeing with it are in the 
same clause ; in the last, the Substantive and the Relative 
Pronoun agreeing with it are in successive clauses, for which 
reason, indeed, the Substantive is called the Antecedent 
When the Relative stands in the same clause with its Sub- 
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stantive, and precedes it, there is merely an example of 
attribution; as, 

For he had come to the funeral which (funeral) I also attended. 
Volscos, quae gens dd Campdniam euntibits non longe db urbi 

est, suoegU, He subdued the Yolsci, which people is situated 

not far from the city on the way to Campania. 
AccepH quds UttSrds dd me d^aistl, 
I have receiyed the letters which (what letters) you sent me. 

The adjectiyal use of qui, quae, quM, appears markedly in phrases 
where such brings out the meaning better than what ; as, 

Qy^ tud est prudentid, ) Such is yoiir prudence. 
Cujits & prudentiae, > With your usual prudence. 

Qua & prudentid, ) mo tud prUdentid. 

Qui meiis Kn te amdr est. Such is my affection for you. 

Relatiye qui, quae, qiiSd connects clauses, because it is 
equivalent to is, eS, Xd and some conjunction, it and nam 
co-ordinating (I. 31), others (II. 4;5) subordinating the 
relatiye clause ; and more idiomatic English is often obtained 
by resolving it into these elements ; as, 

H&mXnem conveni, qui me certiorem fecU, &c. 
I called on the man, and he assured me, &c. 

The Concords of Substantive with Substantive, and Adjec- 
tive with Substantive, are not disturbed by the intervention 
of Substantive Verbs ; or of Verbs of seeming, posture, and 
motion; or, and that in both voices, of Verbs of naming, 
appointing, and deeming; all which Verbs imply the Sub- 
stantive Verb, and are, in this connexion, called Ap- 
posiiional: — 

Ed demum est verd sapientid, That alone is true wisdom. 
{Eg&i divihn incedo reglnd, I walk queen of the gods. 
Caesdr Octdvium scripsit haeredem, C. made O. (his) heir. 
(Tu) diceris victdr, You will be declared conqueror. 

Nor are these Concords disturbed by the intervention, along with 
the Substantive Verb in the Infinitive, of a Finite Verb denoting unit, 
power, duty, beginning, ceasing ; or of an Appositional Verb in the 
Passive Voice, or of either of the Verbs cog&r, condr ; as, 

PuSr vult, ^dtest, debit, co^U,pittdtitr, condtUr, cdgUitr,fi^ doctits, 
The boy wishes, is able, ought, begins, is supposed, tries, is com- 
pelled, to become learned. 

The Concords are modified in respect of Gender and Num- 
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ber by the sense^ as (a.) when a Neuter Adjective having sub- 
stantival force stands in apposition to a non-Neuter Substan- 
tive; {b.) when Substantives, no matter what their own 
gender, are treated as Masculine or Feminine, according as 
they denote men or women ; (c.) when Singular collectives or 
collective phrases, or Singular Pronouns implying plurality, 
are treated as plural : — 

(a. ) TristS lUpiis stdbUliSf A sad thing for the stalls is wolf. 

(b.) Illlo scilUs, that villain. Med Glycdrium, my Sweet. 
CdpUd conjurdtionis caesi sunt, 
The heads of the conspiracy were put to death. 
Hid f arid, qui . . . tmpimudtem est ass^utUs, 
That fury (Ciodius) who has escaped with impunity. 

(c.) MultUudo qui convenSrant, A multitude who had assembled. 
ConcursHs pdpUll mlrantium quid rSi ess&t, 
A crowd of the people wondering what was the matter. 
IpsS dux cum dltqudt princlpihUs captl sunt. 
The general himself was made prisoner with several captains. 
Aliits dlium vuln^rant. They wound one another. 
UterquS eorum eocerdtum e castrls educunt, 
Each of the two leads his army out of camp. 

Generally, however, Singular collectives, pars excepted, 
stand in concord with Singular words. 

The Concords are modified, in respect of Gender and 
Number, by the attraction of the nearest word (I. 33, c.) ; 
aSi 

Oens unlversd Vinitl appellatl. The whole race was called YenetL 

Tungrl, Galliae clvU&s, fontem hOhU insignem, 

Tongres, a city of Gaul, hoB a remarkable fountain. 

Nunc miht nihU Itbrl, nihU Ht^ae, nihU doctrtnd prodest. 

Now books, literature, learning, avail me nothing. 

The influence of the nearest sometimes decides even 
whether there shall be concord at all, or government :— 

du5 miUia et septmgenti milites, J »v*»..^#o. 

With Numeral Adjectives, Concord is strictly maintained : — 

Nos du5 siimus. There are ttoo of us, 

Illi trScenti conjuraverunt. Three hwndred of them ctmspired. 

Cognati quos pauc5s h&be5. Kinsmen of whom Iha/vefew, 

In such examples as sulpurgcmd^ causd, for the purpose of clearing 
themselves, the effective concord is one of sounds for «ui is Plund^ and 
purgofuR Singular. 
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Infinitiyes, Phrases, and Clauses, when oecupying the 
place of Substantives, are treated as Singular and Neuter : — 

Apposition, Me hoc ipsumf nihU dg^rS, delectdt, 
This very thing, far niente, delights me. 

Attribution, Scir^ tuum nihU est, Your knowledge is nothing. 

Predication, SdtU tempdrU ddtitr, Time enougn is ffiven. 
Qudd venisti grdtum est. Your coming is welcome. 

ReL k Ant., In tempdrS veni, qudd rerum omnium est frimum, 
I have come in time, which is the principal thing. 



GOVERNMENT. 

Gbvemment, t.e., Constructions in which the Substantive 
follows the lead of some other word in the same clause, 
waiting upon it in whatever Case the meaning may require. 

I. 34. Substantive Gk)VEBN£D by Substantive. — a. One 
Substantive governs another in the Genitive; as, 

Dei dmUr, God's love (to ns), Snbjectiye Genitive. 
dmdr Dei, love of God (onrs to him). Objective Genitive. 

b. When the Genitive denotes a quality of the leading 
Substantive, it must be accompanied with an epithet, and 
then the Ablative case is admissible as well as the Genitive ; 
but the Genitive is more appropriate to inward qualities as 
inherent and abiding, the Ablative to outward circumstances, 
and to occasional manifestations of inward qualities, as, 

Vir excellent^ in^^ii, A man of distinguished abilitjr. 

BrUannt sunt cdptllo promissot The Britons are men with flowm^ hair. 
Forti dnimoe stotS, Be of stout heart (on some particular 

occasion). 

A numerical description is always in the Genitive ; as, 

Clctssis septudgintd ndvium, A fleet of seventy ships. 

c. Quantitative Adjectives and Pronouns, used partitively 
in the Nom. and Ace. Sing. Neut. as Substantives, govern the 
Genitive Singular, especially of concretes, for abstracts prefer 
a quantitative Adjective in concord with themselves ; as, 

' Multtmt, pecuniae, a deal of money. Mdj6r scientid, more knowledge. 

The Gen. Sing, so governed is often the Gen. Sing. 
Neuter of I. and II. Decl. Adjectives, 65ni, mdU^ n^hn^ fcdk 
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being the ones in most frequent use ; but III. Decl. Adjec- 
tives prefer concord with the quantitative word ; as, 

Ne quid falsi dicer& audeds. Don't dare to say anything false. 
N&c viget quicquam simtlS, Nor does anything similar exist. 

d. Partitives referring to number, including Cardinals and 
Ordinals, Comparatives and Superlatives, govern the Geni- 
tive Plural, themselves taking the Gender of the Substan- 
tive governed, unless there be another Substantive present 
with which the partitive can agree ; as, 

Aliqms phUdsdphorum, Some one of the philosophers. 
Indus est omnium fluminum m^axtmUs, The Indus is the greatest 

of all rivers. 

Comparatives, not Superlatives, must be used when only 
two are in question ; as, 

Vdlldidr mdnuum, The stronger of the (two) hands. 

c. The Substantives opus and, but rarely, usus, when 
signifying need, prefer the Ablative ; as, 

OpUs est arti non vi, There is need of skill, not of force. 

I. 35. Substantive Governed by Adjective. — a. The 
Accusative found with Adjectives is either the Accusative of 
How far (I. 43, a.), which attends Adjectives of dimension, 
or the descriptive Accusative, called also Accusative of the 
part affected, in imitation of a Greek idiom ; as, 

Cdlumnd sexdgintd pides altd, A column sixty feet high. 

Os hitm^osqui deo similis, Like a god in face and shoulders. 

The Latin case of the part affected, except in Neuter Pronouns 
and Neuter Adjectives of quantity (I. 36, a.), is the Ablative ; as, 

Aeg^pedibUs, ailing in the feet. ClaudUs altSropidS, lame of one foot. 

b. Verbal in -ax ; also Adjectives, and Present Participles 
with adjectival meaning, denoting any affection of the mind, 
as Guilt or Innocence, Knowledge or Ignorance, Mastery or 
Impotence, Desire or Disgust, govern the Genitive ; as, 

Terrd v^enorum fSrax^ A land productive of poisons. 
Pdtiens Idborum, Capable of enduring toil. 

Avidits gloriae, Desirous of honour. 

Met pdtens, Master of myself. 

With participial meaning, pdtiens governs the Accusative ; 

as, 

MUiis pdtiens IdboreSf A soldier (actually) enduring toil. 
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c. Verbal Adjectives in -MRsj and Adjectives signifying 
Advantage or Disadvantage, Likeness or Unlikeness, also 
Nearness, govern the Dative ; as, 

MtUtis hdnls flebUU ocddU, He died lamented by many good men. 
S&ffy tncommddd Baccho, Farm unsuitable for the vine. 

Lemssimis qudquS curis impdr, No match for even the lightest cares. 
Belgae proskmi sunt Germdtm, The Belgae are next to the Germans. 

A number of Adjectives governing the Dative are found with the 
Grenitive also ; such are, 

dlienHs, foreign ; consciits, aware ; prSpriUs, peculiar ; 
communis, common ; p&r, equal ; simUiSf Hke. 

Add the compounds dispar, dissimUis, AlienUs also takes the 
Ablative with or without db. 

A still larger number of Adjectives governing the Dative are found 
with the Grenitive also, because they came to be used as Substantives 
(II. 36, c). 

d. DignUs^ worthy ; indignus, unworthy ; fretUsj confident ; 

and Adjectives denoting descent by birth, take the Ablative ; 

as, 

Praemio dignits est, He is worthy of a reward. 
FretHs suls vtribUs, Confident in his own strength. 
Claris mdjoHbits ortHs, Sprung from famous ancestoi-s. 

Dignits and indignHs are found also with Gen. ; fretits with Dative. 

e. The Comparative degree, when in concord with the 
object compared, governs the Ablative of the standard of 
comparison; as, 

Mors ded^M IMUs, Death is a lighter thing than dishonour. 

This Ablative, unless it be that of qui, quae, quHd, may be resolved 
by quam, than, with the Nom. or Ace. according to the sense, and 
usually is so resolved when the comparative is not itself in the Nom. 
or Ace. ; as, 

Varronem doctiorem pitto quam (pHto) Clavdium, 
I consider Yarro more leamea than (I consider) Claudius. 

Verbd Varronis doctioris quam fuU Claudiits, 
Words of Varro, a more learned man than Claudius was. 

Quam must be used whenever the Comparative is not in concord 
with the object compared, and also when the comparison is between 
two Adjectives or Adverbs ; as, 

NtUH flebUi&r quam Uht, By no one more resetted than by tliee. 
Fortidr est quam prudentidr. He is more brave than prudent. 
Fortius jntgndt qiiamfelldils, He fights with more bra very than success. 
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Quam is often omitted after ampliUs, plUs, m^its, without these 
comparatives influencing the syntax ; as. 

Plus tricerUi interfectl sunt. More than 800 were killed. 

/ Most Adjectives of Plenty or Scarceness govern the 
Genitive or Ablative ; as, 

DdrnHs plend ebridrum. House fall of drunkards. 
Plenits annis dhiU, He passed away fall of years. 

Vdcut curd dc Utbori, Free from care and toiL 

Miht dpirum vdcuo grdtHs, Welcome to me freed from toil. 

Five are found almost always with the Gtenitiye, viz. :— 

compds, powerful; exheres, disinherited. 

eocpers, snareless ; exsars, deprived ; parttceps, sharing. 

The following Adjectives of Scarceness sometimes take dordb wiih. 
the Ablative, viz. : — 

immUnis Ubir purits sdlutits vdcuits, 
exempt free clear freed void. 



I. 36. Verbs Governing One Case. — a. Directly Transi- 
tive Verbs govern the Accusative case ; as, 

Mdtir dlU pullos. The dam nourishes her young. 

When the Accusative is an Infinitive, there is an example 
of the old rule that one Verb governs another in the Infini- 
tive; as, 

Citpid mM (mortem), I desire to die (death). 

F^gS quaerSrS {quaestionem). Avoid inquiring. 

But the Infinitive which attends intransitive Verbs denoting vriU, 
power, ihUy, custom, begimiing, ceasing. Passive appositional Yerbs 
(I. 83, e.), and some otiier Passives, as cogdr, prohtb^h', does jiot 
represent the Accusative ; it vritnesses to the original nature of the 
Infinitive as a Dative or Locative case (II. 22) ; as, 

Possum fM doctits, I am able to become (for becoming) learned. 
CogUr excidirS urbem, I am compelled to leave — lit I am compeUed 

in (the matter of) leaving — the city. 

Almost any Verb may be fi>llowed by the Accusative of the cognate 
Substantive or equivalent notion, or by the descriptive Accusative in 
imitation of the Greek (I. 85, a.) ; as, 
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Cpgn. Sabst. Demtdtils trmmphdvH triumphos ndvem, 

Dentatus triumpned nine times. 
Eqniy. Notion. DepluU iScrim&s, She sheds a flood of tears. 

A egrotdt imrum morbum, He is ill of a strange disease. 
Descr. Ace. D6Je6 ddUoSf I have a pain in my eyes. 

IctUs adversumfSm/Ur, Struck in me front of the thigh. 

The descriptiye Accnsatiye of neuter Pronouns and neuter Adjectives 
of quantity is a truly Latin idiom, often best rendered in English by 
a Substantiye expressing the special idea contained in the Latin Verb, 
while the English Verb is one of very general signification ; as, 

Hoc HUdit urmm. This alone he pursues. 

Idem gloruUar, He makes the same boast. 

mad tiM assentidr, In that I agree with you. 

MentUHr multd, He tells many lies. 

Multum ndcH, It does much harm. 

Quid prodest ? What is the use of it ? 

6. The Substantive Verb takes the Genitive of the posses- 
sor ; and, whenever the subject of the Substantive Verb is an 
Infinitive, this Oenitive denotes the person whose part or 
duty it is to be or do what is implied in the Infinitive ; as, 

Jam rm Pomp HI tbtum essS scis. 

You know I am now dtogethpr Pompey's. 

Addlescentis est m^djores ndtu vererl, 

It is the part of a youth to respect his seniors. 

Because the Genitives of the Personal Pronouns have not the Pos- 
sesaive force (I. 19, a.), instead of them must be used the correspond- 
ing Poflsessiye Adjective Pronouns ; as, 

Etc VCb^ est m>eitSf This book is mine. 

Tuum est id procHrdrS, It is your business to manage that. 

The Verbs mzs^eor, mXseresco^ I pity, and sStagOj 1 am 
busy, govern the Genitive ; as, 

Mis^rer^ woiv/m tuorum, Take pity on your countrymen. 
SdtdgU sudrum rerum, He is busy with his own affairs. 

c. Verbs signifying Advantage or Disadvantage govern the 
Dative; as, 

Fortund fdvet forttbits, Fortune favours the brave. 

Verbs of Commanding and Obeying; also sum and its 
compounds, except possum, are reckoned Verbs of advantage 
or disadvantage. But jubeo, 1 order, and its contrary v^, I 
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forbid, delectd, I charm, juvoj I help, laedd^ I damage, and 
offendoj I shock, govern tiie Accusative case. 

The third Persons of the Substantive Verb with a personal 
Dative are equivalent to the corresponding Tenses of KSbed^ 
I have ; as, 

Sexfilnnohts, dttaefUiae sunt =i Sex fUios hdb emits, dudsfUias, 
Tons are six sons, two daughters = We have six sons, two daughters. 
OpUs est miht pcM, To me there is, i,e., I have, need of bread. 

d. The Verbs m^, I use, SMtor^ I use up,,^5r, I enjoy, 
perfrui^r, I enjoy thoroughly, Jungar^ I discharge, perjungir^ 
I discharge thoroughly, defungor, I finish discharging, pStiSr^ 
I become master, vescor, I feed, govern almost always the 
Ablative; as, 

SUmUs Snim p&rdti dhutl tecum hoc otio. 

For we are prepared to spend with you this leisure. 

These Verbs are found with the Accusative (I. 40, b,) ; 9.n6. pdtidr 
is found with the Genitive too, always indeed in the phrase rerum 
pdtlrl, to seize on the government. 

Verbs of Plenty and Scarceness generally govern the 
Ablative; as, 

Abunddt divitiiSf He abounds in riches. 

Sitpers^deant proelio. Let them desist from fighting. 

In poetry, these Verbs are found with the Genitive, which case is 
preferred even in prose by ^eo, I need, and especially indeed, I feel 
need. 

e. The Verbs mlfmXni, r^mXniscch'j r^cordf^j I remember, 
and ohUvisc^r^ I forget, govern the Accusative or Genitive ; 
as, 

Obliviscdr injuriae or injuriamf I forget a wrong. 

The three Verbs of Remembering are not perfect equivalents : 
m^minl, I come in mind ; riminiscdr, I recall ; rScord&r, I recall and 
dwell upon. The last, as the strongest, takes almost always the 
Accusative ; and neuter Pronouns governed by any of them are in the 
Accusative. 

I. 37. Verbs Governing Two Cases.— a. Verbs of Ask- 
ing, most Verbs of Teaching, and celd^ I conceal from, govern 
two Accusatives, one of a person, the other of a thing ; as, 
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Nunquam divitida deos rdgdm, I never asked the gods for riches. 
DdcuU mi grammdticam, Me tought me grammar. 
AntigdnHs it^ qudd hdhebdt omnes celdt, 
Antigonns conceals from everybody the road he was taking. 

The Yerb cogo, I compel, has the same construction when the 
Accusative of the thing is a neuter Pronoun ; as, 

Quid non mortdlid pectdrd cogis, Auri sdcrd fdmes, 
What dost not force on human souls, cursed thirst for gold ! 

b. The Substantive Verb governs two Datives, one of the 
person concerned, the other of a thing, which latter is called 
predicative Dative, because it completes the predication made 
by the Substantive Verb ; as, 

IpsS s(bt ddio estf He is (for an abomination) odious to himself. 
IstM ndhivoluptdtl Mt^ That will be a source of pleasure to me. 

A number of intransitive Verbs are found with the same two 
Datives, especially prdficiscdr and v^vrS with auxUid for predi- 
cative Dative ; as, 

Helvetm auaMid prdf edits est, venU, 

He set out, he came, to the assistance of the Helvetii. 

c. Verbs of Accusing, Condemning, and Acquitting, also of 
Eeminding and Warning, govern the Accusative of the person, 
and the Genitive of the thing ; but, if the thing be repre- 
sented by a neuter Pronoun, it also is in the Accusative ; as. 

Quid me arguunt? Furtl te arguunt, 

What do they accuse me of ? They accuse thee of theft. 

Verbs of Valuing govern the Accusative of the thing 
valued, and the Genitive of the rate ; as, 

A te plurimi /id, I am very much made of by you. 
With aesftmo, the rate may be put in either Gen. or Abl. 

d. Verbs of Comparing, Declaring, Giving, Taking away, 
Warding off, Eecommending and Kefusing, Grudging and 
Threatening, Preferring and Undervaluing, govern the 
Accusative and Dative ; as, 

Omnid narrdto mMri, Thou art to tell everything to mother. 

EHpuU ms m^ti. He saved me from death. 

PersudsU hoc miM, He convinced mo of this. 

Critcem miht minantitr, They threaten me with the cross. 

K^r&l4S«: ! He preferred death to slavery. 
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Most directly transitiye Verbs may take, besides the Accusative of 
the direct object, the Dative of the person principally concerned ; $», 

PlsxstrdtUs s'Cbt, nonpdtrwe, Migdrenses vuM^ 
P. conquered the people of Meg^Eira for himself, not for his oohb^. 
Ciip^S dliquld dlicui, To desire something for somebody's gooa. 
MttU^its missidnem pHd, For the soldiers, I ask a discharge. 

c. Verbs of Endowing and Depriving, of Loading and 
Emptying, of Binding and Releasing, of Clothing and Strip- 
ping, govern the Accusative and Ablative ; as, 

EempubKoam augH dgris, He enriches l^e state "with lands. 

OnSrdt ndvem auro. He loads the ship ¥rith gold. 

Te lih^abo incommddis, I shall free you mm troubles. 

ImpSdimentis hostem exuU, He stripped the enemy of their baggage. 

AbdicdrS si mdgistrdtu, To resign one's magisibacy. 

AbsHner^ si mno, To refrain one's seu from wine. 

ArcH tyrannum rMUu, He keeps the tyrant from retumiii^. 

Verbs of Buying and Selling govern the Accusative of the 
thing bought, and the Ablative of the price, excepting 
always the Genitives, tantt^ quan^^ pluris^ tiUndrlSf un- 
accompanied with a Substantive ; as, 

Quanil constUU fXb&r? How much cost the book ? 
Denario U plvHsy A franc and more. 

Tanto prHto haec stand mercdtHs sum. 
At so great a price did I purchase these statues. 

T. 38. Passive Verbs.— Verbs which, in tbe Active Voice, 
take only the Accusative, govern no case in the Passive, but 
the agent is subjoined with dor iSb; as, 

Active, Audio ordtorem, I hear the orator. 

Passive, Auditor drdt6r d me, The orator is heard by me. 

After the G^runtUve, however, and sometimes also after the 
Perfect Participle Passive, the agent appears in the Dative; as, 

Praelid conjUg^bUs Idqtiendd, Battles for wives to talk over. 
Belld matnbUs detestdtd, Wars abhorred by mothers. 

Verbs which, in the Active Voice, govern only the Dative, 
can be used only impersonally (I. 28, c.) in the Passive, 
but retain the Dative, the agent being still subjoined witk 
a or db ; as, 

Active, Consul ttM fdvH, The consul is favourable to you. 
Passive, A cons&U tmfdvStUr, Favour is shown to you by the oonsuL 
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Verbs which^ in the Active Voice, govern the Accusative, 
and some other case, retain that oihei case in the Passive, 
the Accusative of the thing being reckoned the other or 
secondary case in Verbs governing two Accusatives in the 
Active Voice ^ as^ 

Act, Tu md grammdticam ddces^ Thon teachest me grammar. 
Pass., A fe (go grammilMcam d6ce6r, I am taught crammar by thee. 
Act., Fur^ gms me incHadt^ VTho accuses me of theft ? 
Pass., Furti a gnto Sgd incusor f By whom am I accused of theft ? 
Act, H^e pdteram impUt vino, Hebe is filling the bowl with wine. 
Pass. , A H, tmpletiirpdter&vwdi ThebowIisbeingfilledbyH. with wine. 

I. 30. Paeticiples and Supines. — a. Partieiples. — Parti- 
ciples are Adjectives in respect of concord, in respect of 
government Verbs; as. 

Solas staibdt tinens idciUum, pdlam me impugndturHsj 
mdlae igUUr frauaU absolvendita est, quanquam in- 
cua&tita. Alone he stood, holding a dart, openly meaning 
to attack me ; of treacherjr therefore he is to be acquitted 
however much accused of it 

h. Supines.— The Supines are IV. Declension Substantives, 
with peculiar syntax. The Accusative Supine, which occurs 
only after Verbs expresang or implying motion, governs the 
same case as the Verb to which it belongs; the Ablative 
Supine, which occurs only after Adjectives like credXWXs^ 
fddCIXSy MnesiUs, jUcundUs^ and their contraries, and after the 
undeclined Substantives, fas, right, ri^jasy wrong, ^Us, need, 
takes no object,, on which account it may be translated as 
Passive. 

Liisum U Maecends, dormltum Sgd, 
Maecenas goes (for) to play, I (for) to sleep. 

HarmXbiU defensum pdtriam rSv^cdtUs est^ 
Haamibal was recalled (for) to defend his country. 

Ttetpi dieiu, Shomeftd in the sa^g, i«., to say, or to be said. 
NSfds msu. Horrible in the seemg, i.e., to see, or to be seen. 

I. 40. Gerund and Gerundive. — a. Gerund. — ^The Ger- 
und, like the Supine, is a verbal Substantive with peculiar 
syntax. It can be qualified by an Adverb, not by an 
Adjective; and the construction of its several Gases is 
restricted as follows : — 
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Nom. Occnis only as sabject to the Substantive Yerb in danses im- 
plying obligation or necessity, the person on whom the obli- 
gation or necessity lies appearing in the Dative. 

Ace Depends generally on the Preposition Sd; sometimes on tntifr, 
6b; rarely on anU, circa, posL 

Crcn. Depends on Substantives and Adjectives. 

DaL Depends on Substantives, Adjectives, and Yerbs, as the Dative 
of Advantage or Purpose, resolvable into the Ace. with dd. 

All. Is used absolutely to denote cause^ instrument, manner ^ also 
vrith the Prepositions a,de,ex,ln, raieLy pro, very rarely sUplfr, 

Examples are : — 

Nom. MSriendum est omnlbits, All must die. 

Ace. VdUmits sum dd narrandum, I am at leisure to give an account. 

IntSr bibendum, colldqudmilr de, Ac., Whilst drinking, &c. 
Gen. Stadium discendi. The desire of learning. 

PirUHs dicendi, Skilled in speaking. 
Dat. Ldcits considendo delectits, A place chosen for encamping. 

Aqud tnutUis bibendo, Water useless for drinking. 

OpSram dMU pingendo. He bestowed pains on paintii^. 
AbL Mens dUUUr discendo. The mind is nourished by learning. 

Pro vapiUandd mercedem pHo, For being beaten I ask a reward. 

As subject to the Yerb, except in the one kind of clause mentioned 
above, and always as direct object, the Infinitive must be used ; as, 

Scrtbere est util^,Wn\iag is usefuL ScU ddcer^. He understands teaching. 

The Infinitive dependent on an Adjective is found in poetry instead 
of the Gerund or Ablative Supine ; the Infinitive dependent on a Sub- 
stantive is found in a few phrases instead of the Genitive Gerund ; 
and, quite exceptionally, the Infinitive is found under the government 
of tnfer, instead of the Accusative Gerund : — 

Nequicquam vHtaMs c^^em s^u% (dd s^uendum, in siqtiendd, 
sScutU) Ajacem. In vain wilt seek to escape Ajax swift in pursuit. 

ConsUid c^pU {iniU) regis tolUrS {toll&nm). 

He laid schemes to abolish rovalty. 

Citpido inviseri (invisendi) Aethidpiam. A desire to visit Aethiopia. 

Tempits est dbirS {dbeundt). It is time to depart. 

Aristo U Pyrrho int^ optims viv^i it grdvis^me aearotdri nihU 
prorsUs intiressi dlceoant. Aristo and Pyrrho used to say there 
was no diiference at all between the best health and the severest 
sickness. 

Gerunds formed from indirectly transitive Verbs govern 
the same Cases as do the Verbs of which they are the 
Gerunds; as, 

Serviundum pdpitld (Dat.) est. The people must be served. 
Utendum est p&piUd (AbL), The people must be made use of. 
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But Gerands formed from directly transitive Verbs, instead 
of governing the Accusative case, generally pass into the 
corresponding Gerundive, which agrees with the Substantive 
in Gander, Number, and Case. 

b. Gerundive. — The Gerundive has encroached on the 
domain of the Gerund, as may be seen from the following 
table, in which the obsolete constructions appear in paren- 
theses : — 

Horn, (Agendum est hanc rem). Agenda est haec res, 

This business rrmst be transacted. 
Ace. Yir aptus {M hanc rem ^endom). 

Yir aptiis ad agendam hanc rem, 

A mam, suitable for transacting this httsiness. 
Gen, Gloria &gendi hanc rem, or Gloria hujiis rSi Sgendae, 

The homm of transacting this Imsiness, 
Dot, Tempus idoneum (hanc rem Sgendo). 

Tempus iddneum huic rSi agendae, 

An occasion appropriate for tramsacting this business, 
Abl, Agendo hanc rem, plebem conciliavit ; or 

Hac re agenda, plebem conciliavit, 

By transacting this business, he won the common people. 

But the Gerundive may not be substituted for the Gerund 
of the G«n., Dat., and Abl. cases, when the direct object is 
either a neuter Adjective or a neuter Pronoun ; as, 

Studium verii cognoscendi (n/>t verorum cognoscendorom), 
The desire of ascertaimmg the truth. 

Ciipidus sum hdc audiendi {not hujiis audiendi), 
I am desirous of hearing this. 

The Gerundives of Ht&r, abHtdr, frudr, fungdr, pdtidr, vescdr, are 
in use agreeably to the occasional construction of these Verbs with the 
Accusatiye (I. 36, d.); as, 

VUd d&td est utendd, Life was given to be used. 

Spes pdtiundorum' casirorum, Hope of gaining possession of the camp. 

For the Gerundive, too, the poets sometimes use an Infinitive ; as, 

tristUidm et m^tus Sadness and fears I shall deliver 

Trddam prdterms in mdrS Creticum to the wanton winds to carry 
Pcn'tdri {portandiC) ventis, (to be carried) into the Cre- 

tan Sea. 

I. 41. Impersonal Verbs. — a. Most Impersonals govern 
the Dative, and, whatever Case they govern, they generally 
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have for their subject a neuter Pronoun, an Infimtiye, or a 
Substantival clause (I. 44, e.) ; as, 

Id qudd rdgdt mKM ne licH miidem, 
What he asks is not even lawful for me. 

L^H nemim contra pdtriam duc^& exercUum, 
No one may lead an army against his country. 

h. Five Impersonals govern the Accusative ; viz., det^lj 
it beseems; dedecet, it misbeseems ; delectat, it charms; 
jUvStj it delights ; oportetj it behoves ; as, 

Non te d^c^t Hxa/n, It does not beseem thee to qnarrel 
D^ci^tj however, is also found with the Dative. 

c. Two Impersonals, interest^ refert, it concerns, govern 
the Genitive of the object concerned ; as, 

Hoc veMmenUr int^est GivUdtUy 
This greatly concerns the state. 

Instead of the Genitive of the Personal Pronouns, the 
forms med^ tudj sua, nostra, vestrd, must be used with m^- 
est and refert, especially .refert, which is seldom found with 
the Genitive at all ; as, 

Tud istuc refert motxX,me, That concerns you very greatly. 

Interest may, and refert does usually, stand without a 
Genitive; as. 

Quid refert qud me riUionS cogcUU? 

What matters it by what means you compel me ? 

d. These seven, w^s^SJ, mXsl^esdlt, mXs^etur, it moves to 
pity; ptget, it irks; pUc^t, it shames; poer&Ht, it repents; 
taedB, it wearies ; govern the Accusative and Genitive, the 
Accusative being that of a person ; as, 

Quern mU&rU nostri? Who pities us ? 
Taedit me vltae, I am weary of life. 

The Participle pertaesits takes the Accusative of the thing ; as, 
Pertaesits suam igndviam, Disgusted with his own sloth. 

Without either subject or object are Impersonals, denoting the 
operations of nature ;-as, 

grandMlt, it hails ;' ningU, it snows ; pluit, it rains. 
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I. 42. Adverbs. — a. Adverbs derived from Adjectives 
govern the same Case as their Primitives ; as, 

Omnium eligctntissime IdquUitr, He speaks the most elegantly of all. 
VivSrS convini&Uir naturae To live agreeably to nature. 
Quis mih€ obwam ixduinUf Who cornea to meet ma ! 

h. Many Adverbs of place and time, quantity and degree, 
as implying a Substantive, govern the Genitive ; as, 

Ubiqui gentium^ Everywhere. 

Priaie ultus diet, On the day before that day. 

Sdtis est verbamm. There is enough of words. 

Ed deliciarum perv&Umits, To that pitch of luxury have we come. 

Quodd if its fi&r% pdUst^ As faor as it can be done. 

So also, ergo, on account of, which, like its equivalents causd, 
grdtid, stands after its case, and instdr, like, govern the (^emtive. 

I. 43. Absolute Gases, t.^., Cases not governed hj any 
word in the sentence. — a. Place and Time.— Wkercj in refer- 
ence to towns and cnnall islands, and also when expressed by 
the common Nouns dSmUs and rus, is put in the Genitive, 
if the Substantive be of the L or II. Declension and Singular 
number ; in the Ablative, if the Substantive be of the III. 
Declension or Plural number ; as, 

Bomae, Ehddi constUU, He stopped at Borne, at Rhodes. 
MortuHs est CartkSgini, AtherUs, He died at Carthage, at Athens. 

The following apparent Genitives— as regards rUrij Abla- 
tive — are believed to be old Locatives (II. 4, c.) :— 

c«^», athome. hm, {in^ielleld. J*^» I o^ the 

run, in the country. milUtae, S terrae, f ground. 

Whither and WhencSj in reference to towns and small 
islands, and also when expressed by the common Nouns 
ddmiis and rusj are put, the former in the Accusative, the 
latter in the Ablative ; as, 

VenU Edmum, he came to Rome ; dbiit rus, he has gone off to the 
DiseessU Cdrinthd, He has departed from Ck)rinth. [country. 

PrdfectOs est ddma. He has started from home. 

In poetry only, and for the most pafb in Substantives of the II. 
Decl., the Dative is used after Verbs of motion ; as, 

Compeil^S hibisco. To drive to the mallows. 
DemissSs Oreo, S^t down to Hades. 
FerrS titmiUo, To carry to the tomb. 
It cldmCr coelo, The shouting rises to heaven. 
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have for their subject a neuter Pronoun, an Infinitiye, or a 
Substantival clause (I. 44, e.) ; as, 

Id qudd rdgdt mXM ne lic^t miidem, 
What he asks is not even lawful for me. 

L^^t nemXnl contra pdtrtam diicSrS exercUum, 
No one may lead an army against his country. 

b. Five Impersonals govern the Accusative ; viz., d^tj 
it beseems; ded^cB, it misbeseems ; delectatj it charms; 
jUvSty it delights ; i^ortetj it behoves ; as, 

Non te d^cH rixdri. It does not beseem thee to qnarrel 
D^c^tj however, is also found with the Dative. 

c. Two Impersonals, interest, referty it concerns, govern 
the Genitive of the object concerned ; as, 

Hoc veMment^r int^est civUdtis, 
This greatly concerns the state. 

Instead of the Genitive of the Personal Pronouns, the 
forms med, tud, sua, nostra, vestrd, must be used with inVSr^ 
est and refert, especially .refert, which is seldom found with 
the Genitive at all ; as, 

Tlid istuc refert maximef That concerns you very greatly. 

Int^est may, and refert does usually, stand without a 
Genitive; as, 

Quid refert qua me rdtionS cogoUU? 

What matters it by what means you compel me ? 

d. These seven, rriCsh'^t, mXseresdt, rriHseretur, it moves to 
pity; plgU, it irks; pU^t, it shames; poenXt^t, it repents; 
taedk, it wearies ; govern the Accusative and Genitive, the 
Accusative being that of a person ; as, 

Quern wXs&rH nostri? Who pities us ? 
TaedSt me vitae, I am weary of life. 

The Participle pertaesHs takes the Accusative of the thing ; as, 
Pertaesits suam tgndviam, Disgusted with his own sloth. 

Without either subject or object are Impersonals, denoting the 
operations of nature ;-as, 

grand^Ht^ it hails ; ninglt, \X 6ii077« \ '^IvU^ it rains. 
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Sometimes a Perf . Part Passive stands alone, being nsed imperson- 
ally, in the Ablative Absolute ; as, 

PriUs ea^lorSio, A reconnaissance having been previously made. 

I. 44. SuBSTAMTivAL CLAUSES. — a. InfinitiTal Clanse. — 
On Verbs of feeling, thinking, and saying {verbs sentiendi H 
deddrandi) depends the In&iitival clause (I. 33, c), telling 
what the sabject of the principal Yerb^e^^, thinks, says. 

Sentid cdUeri ifnem, I feel that fire is hot 

Seid te haee dtxissi, I know (that) you said this. 

DiaM pldceri U siH Idcum, He said that the place pleased him too. 

In Latin composition, tiie learner must not be misled by the English 
idiom, so as to omit the Accusative before the Infinitive after Yerbs of 
hoping, promising, threatening, undertaking, and pretending; or to 
use after such Verbs, except those of pretending, any other tense of 
the Infinitive than the Future : — 

I hope, promise, threaten, undertake to finish the business, 
Spero, promitto, mindr, rMpio me n^otium confecturum ess^. 
He pretends to be unwell, SimiUdt se ciegrdtdrS. 

w 

b. Quod Clause. — ^Instead of the Infinitival clanse, qu8d, 
' because,' ' that,' with the Indicative, or, if it introduce the 
ground of another person's judgment or conduct without 
guarantee from the speaker, with the Subjunctive, is some- 
times found after Verbs oi feeling ; as, gaudeo, I rejoice, 
dSleo, I grieve, mir<h', I wonder ; and is even preferred to the 
Infinitival clause after Verbs denoting the manifestation of 
feeling ; as, laudo, I praise, reprehendo, I blame, grdtids Sgo, 
I give thanks. 

ConsHlem Umdasti qu6d haecfee^Ht, 

You pndsed the consul for having done this (as he actually did). 

ConsiUem lavdaMi qudd ha>ec fedssH, 

You praised for having (as you asserted) done this. 

Instead of qu6d, quum is found, and always with the Indicative, so 
that the clause dependent on Verbs of feelvng may take any one of 
three forms, viz. : — 

( te convdluiss^, ) 
CrrdtiUdr, < qtidd convdluisti, > I wish you joy on your recovery. 
( quum convdluistt, ) 

The Qudd clause is also used after Yerbs of adding and omitHng; 
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have for their subject a neuter Pronoun, an Infinitive, or a 
Substantival clause (I. 44, e.) ; as. 

Id qudd rdgdt mKM ne licH qutdem, 
What he asks is not even lawful for me, 

LU^t nemlnl contra pdtriam ducM exercUunif 
No one may lead an army against his country. 

h. Five Impersonals govern the Accusative ; viz., d^l^ 
it beseems; dedec^t, it misbeseems ; delectat, it charms; 
jUvSt, it delights ; oportet, it behoves ; as, 

Non te d^c^t rixdri, It does not beseem thee to quarrel 
Dlfcet, however, is also found with the Dative. 

c. Two Impersonals, interest, referty it concerns, govern 
the Genitive of the object concerned ; as, 

Hoc veMment^r interest cxoUdtU, 
This greatly concerns the state. 

Instead of the Genitive of the Personal Pronouns, the 
forms med, tudj sua, nostra, vestrd, must be used with inUfr- 
est and rejfert, especially .refert, which is seldom found with 
the Genitive at all ; as, 

Tv^ istuc refert max^me, That concerns you very greatly. 

Interest may, and refert does usually, stand without a 
Genitive; as. 

Quid refert qud me riUionS cogaiis? 

What matters it by what means you compel me ! 

d. These seven, mfs^^if, rnHsl^esdlt, mXsh'etur, it moves to 
pity; plgi^t, it irks; pMet, it shames; poevUVit, it repents; 
taedit, it wearies ; govern the Accusative and Genitive, the 
Accusative being that of a person ; as, 

Quern mls&rU nostrl? Who pities us ? 
Taedit me vltae, I am weary of life. 

The Participle pertaesHs takes the Accusative of the thing ; as, 
PertaesHs suam igndviam, Disgusted with his own sloth. 

Without either subject or object are Impersonals, denoting the 
operations of nature ;-as, 

grandindt, it hails ;' ningU, it snows ; pluU, it rains. 
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I. 42. Adverbs. — a. Adverbs derived from AcDectives 
govern the same Case as their Primitives ; as, 

Omnium el^antissime IdquUitr, He speaks the most elegantly of all. 
Viv^S convmi^^^ naturae To live agreeably to nature. 
Quis mih€ ciMam ixduinUf Who cornea to meet ma ! 

h. Many Adverbs of place and time, quantity and degree, 
as implying a Substantive, govern the Genitive ; as, 

Ubtqu^ gentium,^ Everywhere. 

Priaie ultus di^, On the day before that day. 

Sdtis est verbortm. There is enough of words. 

£0 deliciarum pervenimits, To that pitch of luxury have we come. 

Quodd efits fi^ pdUft^ Aa faor as it can be done. 

So also, ergo, on account of, which, like its equivalents causd, 
grdtid^ standa after its case, and instdr, like, govern tha G^^tive. 

I. 43. Absolute Gases, t.^., Cases not governed hj any 
word in the sentence. — a. Place and Time.— Whercj in refer- 
ence to towns and innall islands, and also when expressed by 
the common Nouns dSmUs and rus, is put in the Genitive, 
if the Substantive be of the I. or II. Declension and Singular 
number ; in the Ablative, if the Substantive be of the III. 
Declension or Plural number ; as, 

Bomae, Bhddi constUU, He stopped at Bome, at Rhodes. 
MortuUs est Carthdghti, AtheMS, He died at Carthage, at Athens. 

The following apparent Genitives— as regards rurij Abla- 
tive — are believed to be old Locatives (II. 4, c.) :— 

ci^i, athome. bel^ {intiieMd. J*^' I o^ the 

run, in the country. muUtae, \ terrae, f ground. 

Whither and Whence, in reference to towns and small 
islands, and also when expressed by the common Nouns 
ddmiis and ruSj are put, the former in the Accusative, the 
latter in the Ablative ; as, 

VenU Eomam, he came to Rome ; dbtU rus, he has gone off to the 
DiscessU Cdrinthd, He has departed from Corinth. [country. 

PrdfectHs est d6mJo, He has stiEirted from home. 

In poetry only, and for the most part in Substantives of the II. 
Ded., the Dative is used after Verbs of motion ; as, 

Compeil^S hUnsco, To drive to the mallows. 
Demissus Oreo, Sent down to Hades. 
FerrS titmiUo, To carry to the tomb. 
It cldmCr coeld, The shouting rises to heaven. 
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Time When and time Within which are put in the Ablar 
tive; as, 

VinU hord tertid, He came at the third hoxir. 

Cuius mors ^udtrKduo, quo U occtsHs est, nuntidtUr, 

Whose death is reported within four days after he was killed. 

How far and How long are put in the Accusative, some- 
times in the Ablative : — 

MUlid turn pransi trid repimiis. 

Then after luncheon we creep along three miles. 

Pericles quddrdgtntd annos praefuU Athenis, 
Pericles ruled over Athens forfy years. 

h. Circumstance. — Any circumstance not requiring, by a 
previous rule, to be expressed in some other case, is put in 
the Ablative ; particularly the cause^ instrument^ manner , and 
condition of an action, the respect in which, and the measure 
of difference; as. 

Palled m^tU, I am pale with fear. Scrtbo cdldmo, I write with a reed. 
AetdtS prdvectits,A^Y8iJiCQd. in dLge. Pdc& tud, By your leave. 

Sol multls partihUs mc^6r est quam terrd. 
The sun is many times bigger than the earth. 

Ed (tanto) grdvidr ddldr, quo (quanto) culpd mdjdr, 
The greater the fault, the heavier the sorrow. 

c. Ablative Absolute. — Ablative Absolute is the name 
given to a Substantive and Participle in the Ablative, when 
said Ablative depends on no other word in the sentence ; as, 

SolS drient^, fUgiunt t^Sbrae, 

The sun rising, when the sun rises, darkness flees away. 

A clause may take the place of the Substantive ; as, 

EapdsUo quid inlquUds Idci possH, "What danger might lie in the 
unfavourable nature of the ground having been pointed out. 

The Ablative Absolute often consists of a Substantive and Adjective, 
sometimes of two Substantives ; and, whether a Participle be expressed 
or not, it is equivalent to various clauses, according to the context ; as, 

Exigud parts aestdtls rSliqud, Little of the summer remaining. 
CdmUlo dUcSt Under the leadership of Camillus. 
Ti invUd, You being unwilling, i.e., because, if, though^ you are, 
were, uiall be, unwilling. 
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Sometimes a Peif . Part Passiye stands alone, being nsed imperson- 
ally, in the Ablative Absolute ; as, 

PriUs eapldrSio, A reconnaissance having been previously made. 

I. 44. SuBSTAMnvAL Clauses. — a. Infinitiyal Clanse. — 
On Verbs of feeling^ thinking^ and saying {verbS sentiendi U 
decldrandi) depends the In&iitiyal clanse (I. 33, c), telling 
what the subject of the principal Yerb/eeb, thinks j says. 

Sentio dUeri iftifm, I feel that fire is hot 

Scid te haec dtxissi, I know (that) yon said this. 

DiasU pldceri U HM Ideum, He said tiiat the place pleased him too. 

In Latin composition, the learner mnst not be misled by the £n£;li8h 
idiom, so as to omit the Accusative before the Infinitive after Verbs of 
hcping, promising, ihreatening, undertaking, and pretendmg ; or to 
use after such Verbs, except tiiose of pretending, any other tense of 
the Infinitive than the Future : — 

I hope, promise, threaten, undertake to finish the business, 
Spero, promitto, mindr, rkXpio me n^otium confecturum essi. 
He pretends to be unwell, ShniUdt se ctegrotdrS, 

h. Quod Clanse. — ^Instead of the Infinitival clanse, qu5dj 
* becanse,' * that/ with the Indicative, or, if it introduce the 
ground of another person's judgment or conduct without 
guarantee from the speaker, with the Subjunctive, is some- 
times found after Verbs of feeling; as, gaudedy I rejoice, 
dSleo^ I grieve, mir^j T wonder ; and is even preferred to the 
Infinitiyal clause after Verbs denoting the manifestation of 
feeling ; as, laudo^ I praise, reprehendd^ I blame, grdtids Sgo, 
I give thanks. 

ConsiUem laudastl qtidd haecfecerdt, 

You praised the consul for having done this (as he actually did). 

ConsiUem laudastl qudd haec fecissH, 

You pndsed for having (as you asserted) done this. 

Instead of qu6d, quum is found, and always with the Indicative, so 
that the clause dependent on Verbs of feeling may take any one of 
three forms, viz. : — 

Ste convdluissS, 1 
qu6d convdluisti, > I wish you joy on your recovery. 
quum convdluistl, ) 

The QyM clause is also used after Verbs of adding and omitting; 
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have for their subject a neater Pronoun, an Infinitive, or a 
Substantival clause (I. 44, e.) ; as. 

Id qudd rdgdt mtht ne lUH auMem, 
What he asks is not even lawful for me. 

LtcH nemim contra pdtriam duc^& exercitum, 
No one may lead an army against his country. 

b. Five Impersonals govern the Accusative ; viz., de(^ij 
it beseems; dedicB, it misbeseems ; delectSt, it charms^ 
juvStj it delights ; oportU, it behoves ; as, 

Non te d^cH rixdri, It does not beseem thee to quarrel. 
D(^cet, however, is also found with the Dative. 

c. Two Impersonals, interest^ refertf it concerns, govern 
the Genitive of the object concerned ; as, 

Hoc veMmenter int^est civUcUis, 
This greatly concerns the state. 

Instead of the Genitive of the Personal Pronouns, the 
forms 7716^, tudj sua, nostra^ vestrd, must be used with int^- 
est and rejfert, especially .refertj which is seldom found with 
the Genitive at all ; as, 

'Twa istuc refert maa^me, That concerns you very greatly. 

Interest may, and refert does usually, stand without a 
Genitive; as. 

Quid refert qua me r&tidnS cogatis? 

What matters it by what means you compel me ? 

d. These seven, rriCser^t^ wXsereseitj mXs^etUr, it moves to 
pity ; ptg(^tj it irks ; pUc^tj it shames ; poer&lXt^ it repents ; 
taed^t, it wearies ; govern the Accusative and Genitive, Uie 
Accusative being that of a person ; as, 

Quern mXs&rH nostri? Who pities us ? 
Taed^t me vltae, I am weary of life. 

The Participle pertaesits takes the Accusative of the thing ; as, 
PertaesUs suam igndviam. Disgusted with his own sloth. 

Without either subject or object are Impersonals, denoting the 
operations of nature ;'as, 

grandindt, it hails ;' ningU, it snows ; pluit, it rains. 
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I. 42. Adverbs. — a. Adverbs derived from Adjectives 
govern the same Case as their Primitives ; as, 

Omnium el^cmtissime lifg^UHr, He speaks the most elegantly of all. 
VlvM convmi&tt^ ndtikrae^ To live agreeably to nature. 
Quia nM,i oMam advinUf Who cornea to meet me ? 

b. Many Adverbs of place and time, quantity and degree, 
as implying a Substantive, govern the Genitive ; as, 

UbiguS gentium^^ Everywhere. 

Priaie ultus diet. On the day before that day. 

SMis est verb&rmn. There is enough of words. 

£d delicidrum perven^its, To that pitch of luxury have we come. 

Quodd ^Ua jUr% pdUit, A» far as it can be done. 

So also, ergo, on account of, which, like its equivalents causd, 
grdtidf stands a^r its case, and instdr, like, govern the Oenitive. 

I. 43. Absolute Cases, f.6., Cases not governed by any 
word in the sentence. — a. Place and Time.— Whercj in refer- 
ence to towns and eonall islands, and also when expressed by 
the common Nouns dSmUs and ruSj is put in the Genitive, 
if the Substantive be of the I. or II. Declension and Singular 
number ; in the Ablative, if the Substantive be of the III. 
Declension or Plural number ; as, 

Bdmae, Ehddl constUU, He stopped at Rome, at Bhodes. 
Mortuiia est CfvrtkdghU, Atkims, He died at Carthage, at Athens. 

The following apparent Genitives — as regards run. Abla- 
tive — are believed to be old Locatives (II. 4, c.) : — 

rf^i, athome. bel^ | in the field. J*^' I ^^ t^« 

run, in the country, miluiae, S terrae, ) ground. 

Whither and WhencCj in reference to towns and small 
islands, and also when expressed by the common Nouns 
domiis and rUs^ are put, the former in the Accusative, the 
latter in the Ablative ; as, 

VinU Romam, he came to Rome ; dibitt rus, he has gone off to the 
Diseessit Cdrinthd, He has departed from Corinth. [country. 

PrdfectHs est ddmJo, He has started from home. 

In poetry only, and for the most part in Substantives of the II. 
Ded., the Dative is used after Verbs of motion ; as, 

Compell^& h^£biscd, To drive to the mallows. 
Demiss&s Oreo, Sent down to Hades. 
Ferr& tUmiUo, To carry to the tomb. 
It cldmdr coelO, The shouting rises to heaven. 
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emphatic character of acid in the Latin phrase, I don't know whether, 
etc., the mention of uncertainty ahout one alternative snggeating Ihe 
probability of the other. At any rate, Latin here omits the negative 
where English requires it, and i^ versa; as. 

Hand scid An nullH bedtior sU mt&, 

I don't know whether there is any happier life, 

I am inclined to think there is no happier life. 

Hand sci6 itn itliqud heatidr slit mtd, 

I don't know whether there is not some happier life. 

I am inclined to think there is some happier life. 

e. Substantival Clanse as Subject.— The infinitival clause 
occurs as subject to Passive verbU senUendl ^t decldrandi, and 
to nearly all impersonal forms, especially, however, to such as 
have a meaning akin to that of verbS sentient ¥t decldrandij 
as appdrB, it is plain ; const&tj it is agreed ; aequum est^ it 
is fair ; cerium est, it is settled ; verum est, it is true. 

DtcUitr copias in Galliam missum Iri, 

It is said that troops are going to be sent into Gaul. 

Constitt paucorum cwium virtutem cunctit pdirdviss^. 

It is allowed that the valour of a few citizens accomplished everything. 

The Qu^d clause occurs as subject to many impersonal 
forms, especially to such as have a meaning akin to that of 
verbs sentiendij also to acceditj another circumstance is, and 
such phrases as causS est, the reason is ; consoldtio est^ the 
comfort is ; vf[tium est, the fault is. 

Grdtum est qudd pdtrtae civem jodpiUoquS dMistt, 

It is well that you nave given a citizen to your country and nation. 

The Ut clause is preferred as subject to many impersonal 
forms, of which the more common are enumerated in the 
following doggerel: — 

Contin^t evSnit atid accidit, Add longe &best, tantum ^best, 
With rest&t, rSKquum est, and fit; With prope est and sfiperest 

So usu vSnit, sSquitiir, Accedit, you may think it odd, 

Proximum est, relinquitiir : Is followed by both ut and qu5<L 

The indirectly interrogative clause is subject to Passive 
Verbs of inquiring, doubting, and knowing ; as, 

Qw^erUitr Utrum de pScS dgSrS v&int necn^. 

The question is whether they are willing to treat of peace or not. 
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Sometimes a Peif . Part Passiye stands alone, being nsed imperson- 
ally, in the Ablative Absolute ; as, 

Priiis eacpldraJto, A reconnaissance having been previously made. 

I. 44. SuBSTAMnvAL Clauses. — a. Infinitival Clanse. — 
On Verbs of feeling^ thinking, and saying {verbS sentiendi U 
decldrandi) depends the In&iitiyal clanse (I. 33, c), telling 
what the subject of the principal Yeib feelsj thinks, says. 

Sentid ciUerS i^nem^ I feel that fire is hot 

Sci6 te haec dtxissi, I know (that) yon said this. 

DiaM pldceri U HM Idcum, He said tiiat the place pleased him too. 

In Latin composition, the learner mnst not be misled by the English 
idiom, so as to omit the Accusative before tiie Infinitive after Yeros of 
hoping, promising, threatening, wndertakvng, and pretending ; or to 
use after such Verbs, except tiiose of pretending, any other tense of 
the Infinitive than the Future : — 

I hope, promise, threaten, undertake to finish the business, 
Spero, prdmitto, mindr, rkXpio me n^btium confectHrum essi. 
He pretends to be unwell, ShniUdt se ctegrotdri, 

h. Quod Clanse. — ^Instead of the Infinitival clanse, qudd, 
* becanse,' * that,' with the Indicative, or, if it introduce the 
ground of another person's judgment or conduct without 
guarantee from the speaker, with the Subjunctive, is some- 
times found after Verbs of feeling; as, gaudeoy I rejoice, 
d(^, I grieve, mtr^, T wonder ; and is even preferred to the 
Infinitival clause after Verbs denoting the manifestation of 
feeling ; as, laudo, I praise, r^ehendo, I blame, grdtids Sgo, 
I give thanks. 

ConsHlem laudasfi qu6d haecfec^rdt. 

You praised the consul for having done this (as he actually did). 

ConsOlem latidastl qudd haec fecissU, 

You praised for having (as you asserted) done this. 

Instead of qiidd, quum is found, and always with the Indicative, so 
that the clause dependent on Verbs of feeUng may take any one of 
three forms, viz. ; — 

Ste convdlutssS, ) 
qudd convdluistl, > I wish you joy on your recovery. 
quum convdluistl, ) 

The Qudd clause is also used after Verbs of adding and om<(^\tm ; 
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Qtdi at imim em mom penpiemd skU UULf 

Who indeed is there, to whom these thingB are not plain? 

Owmium drdtarumj qwM qM*dtm ig6 eogiwvirimk, ScHtistXnaan 

jwiko Q. Serfcrium ; CNT all ontcra, sodi at kast as I know of, 

I consider Q. Sertorios the dercRSt. 
Qu6d seiam, As far as I know. 

Sdpiemiid est un& quae mtaettUiam pdUtt ex dMoiif , 
Wisdom is the only tibing fit to diire sadness ont tA myiiL 
Digmlti ett qid dmetUr, He is wor^y to he loved. 
Mdj&rfidt quam etd ririsfi ponH, He was too great to he resisted. 

L 46. AnvERBi AL Glaubeb. — ClanseB mentioning in what 
plaecj at what ttmcy in what numnerj from wbat cause, with 
what purpose or result, on what condition, the action pro- 
ceeds, are introdnced bj relative words and a variely of Con- 
juBctions; as, 

Place, Sis lic& felix HbleunqrU mctdis^ 

You may he happy, wherever you prefer (to live). 
Time, ConsUl credtHs est tribUs anmspostquam ridiMU^ 

He was made consul three years after 1^ had returned. 
Manner, CicSronem, it Ht rdqds, dmo, U iU meretUr, 

I love Cicero, both as you request, and as he deserves. 
Causey Quid postremd aedtfiedtd est, NedpStts ndmindtdr. 

Because it was built last, it is called jN'aples. 
Purpose, Multi dUos laudant, iU ipsi db iltis tauaeHtitr, Many praise 

othsfs, that by them thev may themselves be praisecL 
Result, PdtSr d&iM irdt, Ht ntUlo mddo introiri possem, 

Father was at home, so that I could by no means get in. 

In adverbial clauses expressing mere piace, time, manner, 
and, unless the Coi^jnnction be quum (IL 46), cause coinciding 
with fact, the Verb is Indicative. 

For Conditional-clauses, see I. 47. 

In Besult-clauses, as well as Purpose-clauses, the Verb is 
always Subjunct!°^e, apparently because result, though fad, 
is yet the creature of purpose, which, as thought, requires to 
be expressed in the Subjunctive. But Purpose-clauses and 
Eesult-clauses are differently negatived : — 

Purpose. Besult 

ne qulfs ut nemS that rwhody. 

ue quid ut nihil that nothing. 

n6 uUiis iit nulliis t?uU no, 

nS unquam &t nunquam that never, 

nS usquam iit nusquam that iwwhere. 
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Moreover, the sequence of Tenses (I. 25, a.), wbich is 
strictly observed in Pnrpose-daoses, may be departed from 
in Besnlt-clanses ; for in these the Perfect may, and, when 
the time to be expressed includes the speakers present, mnst 
be nsed for the Imperfect; as. 

Qui factum est, iU plUs quam coUigae MHUddes fMuirU, 
Whereby it came to pass that Miltiades had more influence than his 
colleagues. 

HortensiUs ardebdt cUpfcRtdU (ReemR tie iU h^ nuUd unquam 

fldffrantiiia stadium tOdSrim, 
Hortensius glowed with the orator's zeal to snch a degree that I haye 

never seen in any one more aident enthusiasm. 

Besides corresponding to nc, as in the last example. Hi often 
corresponds to itSy torn, Sdeo; tarUunij taniSph'^ tSties; and 
the like. But, when such words occur in Purpose-clauses, 
which is rare, their meaning is modified; as. 

Hoc est Ud ^(Uf, at ne plane tUuddmar; 
This is nseftil for this end, that we be not made a downright 
mock of. 

If a Comparative stand in a Purpose-clause, quo is substi- 
tuted for Ut; as, 

Midico pOto miquld dandum, quo sU stOdiosidr, 
I think sometiiing should be given to the doctor, that he may be 
more attentive. 



L 47. CoNDmoNAL Sbntences. — The Conditional Sen- 
tence consists of two clauses, viz., the Protasis, or clause con- 
taining the Supposition, and the Apodosis, or clause contain- 
ing the Inference. And there are three principal types of the 
Conditional Sentence, expressing respectively — 

(a.) Contingency that may accord with fact, rendered by 
the Present or Perfect Subjunctive in both clauses. 

(J.) Contingency contrary to fact, rendered by the Imper- 
fect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in both clauses. 

(c.) Mere contingency, without any implication of agree- 
ment or disagreement with fact, rendered by the 
Indicative in both clauses. 
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The Subjunctive in the Apodosk is Subjunctive in form, 
Potential (I. 25, €.) in meaning. 

(a.) StjUbeds, pdream, If you bid (now or in the fntore), I should 

obey (now or in the fatore). 
Sijiioeds, pdruSrtm, If you bid (now or in the future), I should 

nave obeyed (by this lime, or before some other event in the 

fatnre). 
Si ru88&rt8t pdream, If you have, or shall have, bidden, I 

should obey (now or in the future). 
Si ju88^rt8j paruSrim, If you have, or shall have, bidden, I 

shoidd have obeyed (by this time, or before some other 

event in the future). 

(&.) SijUberes, parerem. If you bade (now), or had been bidding (of 

continuous action in the past), I should have been obeying 

(now or in the ]^t). 
SijUberes, pdrutssem, If you bade (now), or had been bidding 

(in the past), I should have obeyed (by this time). 
Si jussisses, pdr^rem. If you had bidden, I should be obeying 

(now), or should have been obeying (in the pest). 
Si jussisseSf pdruissenif If you had bidden (in the past), I 

should have obeyed (in Uie past). 

(c.) Si jitheSf pared, If you bid, I obey. And so on, throu^ all 
tenses of the Indicative, only that the tense need not be the 
same in both clauses ; as, 

PerficietUr helium, si urgemUs ohsessos, 

The war will be finished, if we continue to press the besieged. 

The Imperative, too, may form the Apodosis when the 
Verb in the Protasis belongs to the Present Set Indicative, 
or to the corresponding Subjunctive tenses ; as. 

Si pM^ j4ibUt fitbebU, JtwU, jUbeiU, juss^rU, pdr&6, filiits. 
If the father orders, shall order, has ordered, order, shall have 
ordered, the son is to obey. 

Conditional sentences include those called Concessive, 
which, when introduced by a strengthened form of 51, aa etn, 
tdmetffij ^iiamsi, even if i,e, although, are subject to the same 
rules of mood as conditional sentences. With the same 
concessive meaning, quamquam usually takes the Indicative, 
quamms usually the Subjunctive, which mood always follows 
llc^tj quum, atf and nS although not ; as, 

Ne stt sdne summtmi nUtltmi ddldr, mdlum certe est, 
Though pain be not the greatest evil, an evil it certainly is. 
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I. 48. Obatio Obliqua.— When the very words of a speaker 
are quoted, there is Ordiio Beetit; when they are reported 
merely, i.e., are embodied in the reporter's own discoorse, 
there arises Ordiio OhUgu&. The law for the sequence of 
tenses (I. 25, a.) mnst be observed according as the tense of 
the Verb introducing the Ordtio OhUqud is of the Fast Set, 
or of the Present Set — 

O. B. Pmeddrd esi urba Hb^hdbUo, Renowned i» the city where I lire. 

0. 0. introduced by a Verb of the Present Set — 

DicU pmeddram essi urbem, itbf hdbUit, 
He says that the city where he lives is renowned. 

0. 0. introduced by a Verb of the Past Set — 

DixU praeddram e^S urbem, HH hObUdrU, 
He said that the dty where he lived was renowned. 

In ccmverting 0. R. into 0. 0., principal Verbs in the 
Indicative pass into the Infinitive without change of Tense ; 
and principal Verbs Subjunctive in form but Potential in 
meaning, i.e. Subjunctive forms in the Apodosis of conditional 
sentences, if Active, pass into the Infinitive of the Peri- 
phrastic Active Form (I. 24,/.); if Passive, are turned with 
/5r? Utj futurum essl^ Ut, or f&iurvm fuissi Ut, according to 
the sense, followed by the Subjunctive Passive. 

Subordinate Indicatives, f.e.. Indicatives introduced by a 
conjunction or relative word, and Imperatives, pass into the 
Subjunctive Mood. 

Interrogative Indicatives in the 1st and Sd Persons pass 
into the Infinitive ; in the 2d Person, into the Subjunctive. 
Interrogative Subjunctives may either remain, or pass into 
the Infinitive. 

Every true Subjunctive in the 0. R. remains in the 0. O. 
Personal and Possessive Pronouns, and Adverbs of place and 
time, are changed as in English ; }^gd and meUa of the 0. R. 
being replaced by scj tps^, and suUsj Mc by ill^j hlc by iHy and 
nunc by turn or Htnc, 

It thus appears that the Infinitive and Subjunctive Moods 
are alone proper to the 0. 0. The Indicative is an intruder. 
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admissible only when the reporter introduces a statement of 
his own, or makes the statement he is reporting his own by 
guaranteeing it. 
Examples are : — 



O.B. 

Si pacem p^pulus Romaniis com 
Helyetiis f&ddt^ in earn partem 
nrant HelYfitil, iibl tH eos esse 
yOladnB; sin bell5 persequi per- 
8dy6rftbl8, rfimlniscItOr pristitnae 
virtutiCs Helvetiorum. Qu5d im- 
proviso unum pagmn &dortus 68, 
cam ii (^ui flumen transifirant 
suis auxilium ferre non p6tdrant, 
ne db eam rem nOs despexdris. 



0, 0. DixU-^ 

Si pacem populiis Romaniis cum 
Helvetiis f&cSrdt, in eam partem 
ItHrOs HelyStlOs, jdbl eos Caesftr 
esse ydlulBSdt ; din bell5 persequi 
persdySrardt, rfimlnlscSretttrpris- 
tinae virtutius Helvetiorum. Qu6d 
improvisd unum pagum adortus 
esBdt^ cum ii qui numen translB- 
sent suis auxiuum ferre non poa- 
sent, ne ob eam rem ipsOs deapl- 
cdrdt 



If the Roman people shall make 
peace with the Helvetii, the Hel- 
vetii will go into whatever district 
you Bliall have desired them to 
abide in ; but if you shall persist 
in warring against them, you are 
to recoiled uie ancient prowess of 
the Helvetii. Because you at- 
tadced unexpectedly a single 
canton, when tiiose who had 
crossed the river were unable to 
biing succour to their countrymen, 
dont on account* of that affair 
despise ns. 



He said that, if the Roman 
people should make peace with 
the Helvetii, the Helvetii wonld 
go into whatever district he 
should have desired them to abide 
in ; but, if he should persist in 
warring against them, he was to 
recollect the ancient jHrowess of 
the Helvetii. Because he had 
attacked unexpectedly one can- 
ton, when those who had crossed 
the river were unable to bring 
succour to their countrymen, he 
was not on account of that affair 
to despise them. 



0. B. 

Nonne pristiuae rdmlnisclmlnl 
virtutts? Inst&td. Ciir nunc 
hie mdr&mibr 7 NumhostlsmdrSr 
hltftr 7 NOUtd diibitare de vestrft 
virtute aut de me& vigilantia. 
Si ignaviis foissem, tOs dfisdr- 
ulssem; urhs enim, ftt OpInOr, 
n5n f&cHS c&pi6t1ir, neque fng5ris 
vis mitescdt. SM nOlO ignavia 
vitam SmSrS. 



0, 0, Dixit — 

Nonne pristinae rdmlniscte- 
entibr virtutHs ? InstArent. Cur 
turn s6 ibi mdrftrI7 Num hos- 
tern mOratftmm essd7 NoUent 
de SU& virtutS, aut de ipsiiUi 
T^^antia diibitare. Si ignaviis 
foissdt^ b6 mos dfisertHrom 
foissd; urhem enim (sic s6 dpi- 
nftxl) non facilS captum Xrl, n^uS 
fOri ftt fri^Siis vis mltescirit 
SSd n61U sd iguavi& vitam SmSri. 
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Ton recollect, dent yon, your 
ancient prowess ? Frees on. Why 
are we lingering bere? The 
enemy will not linger, will he? 
Do not doubt about your own 
valour or my watchfulness. If I 
had been a coward, I Bbould have 
deserted you ; for the city, an 
I tblnk, will not be easily taken, 
nor will the seyerity of the cold 
abate. But I dont choose to pur- 
chase life with cowardice. 



0, B. 

Bern mSl^ 6glt nftttlrft, quSd 
conudtbus yitam diutumam, qu5- 
rum id i^LbH intSrest, hSnunibus, 
quorum maxime interfolt^ tam 
esdguam vitam dfidlt ; quorum si 
aetas pStuisset esse longinquior, 
onmi doctiina hSmXuum rit& 
Qr&dlt&eMet 



He said they recollected, did 
they not^ their ancient prowess ? 
They were to press on. Why 
were they lingering' there 7 The 
enemy would not linger, would 
he? They were not to doubt 
about their own valour, or his 
watchfulness. If he had been a 
coward, he would have deserted 
them ; for the city (so he thought) 
would not be easily taken, nor 
would the severity of the cold 
abate. But he didnt choose to 
purchase life with cowardice. 

0. 0, DixU— 

Hem mal§ Sgissd nftttlram, 
quod comicibus vitam diutumam, 
quorum id nihtl interessSt, h5mi- 
nibus, quorum maxime intdr- 
fnissdt^ tam exiguam vitam 
dddissdt; quorum si aetas po- 
tuisset ess§ longinquior, ffttflrum 
fOissS ftt onmi doctnna hSminum 
vit& ertldlrfitlir. 



Nature managed things badly, 
when she gave a long life to 
crows, to whom that is of no 
moment, (and) to men, to whom 
that would have been of the great- 
est moment, so short a one ; for if 
men's ace could have been pro- 
longed, tneir life would have been 
refined with universal culture. 



He said that nature had man- 
aged thines badl^, when she had 
fi^yen a long life to crows, to 
whom that was of no moment, 
(and) to men, to whom that 
would have been of the greatest 
moment, so short a one ; for if 
men's age could have been pro- 
longed, their life would have been 
refined with universal culture. 



I. 49. Order op Words.— In a Latin clause, whether 
principal or dependent, the usual order of words, often 
modified, however, for euphonic and rhetorical reasons, is 
this: — 

i. Subject, and whatever immediately belongs to it. 

iL Expressions of place, time, motive, or other circumstance, 
iii. Indirect object, and whatever immediately belongs to it. 
iv. Direct object, and whatever immediately belongs to it. 

T. Predicatey oontaining the principal Verb. 
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(i.) L, Cincinndtits, dtctdtdr cldrisstmits, (ii.) qtrnm Acquis 
devieiis ddnrnm rSvertissStf (iii.) rebiis rustiks (iv.) dpSram 
(v.) ddbdt — L. Cincinnatus, a celebrated dictator, on retaming 
home after having overpowered the Aequi, gave his attenti<m to 
farming. 

In analysing a Latin clause with a view to translation, 
find first the Predicate, which, barring the comparatively rare 
Historical Infinitive (I. 33, c), is a Finite Verb, and that 
in the Indicative, except in some forms of the conditional 
sentence (I. 47) ; then the Subject, always a Nominative 
case. Around these and the Objects, direct and indirect, 
when they are present, alL the other words will readily range 
themselves according to the indications given above, 

I. 50. Versification.— Latin versification depends chiefly 
on the quantity of syllables, which has been considered hitherto 
(1. 2, h.) and marked only as it exists in single words. In verse, 
however, length by position is made, even when the latter 
of the two consonants, sometimes even when both of them, 
begin the following word, as happens before sc-, sp-, s/-, and 
more rarely before 5r-, pr-^ fir-, tr-. But length by position 
when both consonants are in the following word, is avoided 
by the best writers. Moreover, the last syllable of every 
verse is common, i.e., no matter what its own proper quantity, 
it may be long or short according to the nature of the verse ; 
but a short vowel-ending is rather avoided. 

Elegiac verse consists of alternate Hexameter and Peitto- 
meter lines, in which are to be considered the two feet called 
Spondee and Dactyl^ and the CaesurS. Two long syllables, as 
pennds, make the Spondee; and a long syllable and two 
short ones, as pon^r^, make the Dactyl. The name Caesurd 
is given to a long syllable, or to a long syllable followed by a 
short one, remaining over at the end of a word after the com- 
pletion of a foot, the former being called the strong, the latter 
the weak CaesUra, The weak Caesura is sparingly used. A 
monosyllable may stand as Caesurdj if it is preceded by another 
monosyllable, or by a word consisting of two short (^llables, 
or of two syllables the latter of which suffers elisicm. 

Hexameter verse, called also Heroic, because in it beroie 
or epic poems were written, consists of six feet, the fifth 
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being nsaally a Dactyl, and the sixth always a Spondee, 
while the otiiers may be Dactyls or Spondees at pleasure ; 

Tvh/rl^ I tH pdttM&e rkHAbdna . 9ub \ tegvnXnH \fdgi, 

jityras, thou who reclinest under the shade of the spreading beech. 

Id mUUAenSf vitiArisqui mi-\mdr SaAturnid\helUi 
Saturn's daughter, fearing thftt, and mindful of the ancient war. 

The Gaesoras in these two Hexameters are shown by spaced 
letters. According to the practice of the best writers, the 
Hexameter contains at least one Caesura, viz., after the com- 
pletion of the second or third foot, and ends with either a 
trisyllable or a dissyllable. 

When the fifth foot is a Spondee, there arises with solemn 
e£fect a spondaic Hexameter ; as, 

C&r& d^Aum sUbdAles, mdg-\nl JdvUMncreAmentum, 
Loved offspring of the gods, progeny of mighty Jove. 

Pentameter verse consists of five feet, distributed into two 
parts, the former containing two feet, Dactyls or Spondees at 
pleasure, and a strong Caesura forming a half foot by itself; 
the latter containing two Dactyls, and another strong Caesura 
also forming a half foot by itself; as, 

CwrmXnlAhus mAvea \\ tempHs Kn \ omnS m^Ais, 
In my poems you will live to all time. 

According to the practice of the best writers, the Penta- 
meter ends with a dissyllable, and that a Substantive, or a 
Verb, or a Pronoun, either personal or possessive. 

Here follows an elegiac couplet : — 

Princ^plA^ db-\std; se-\rd m^di-lcind pit-\rdtur, 
Quum mdld \per ldng-\d8 II convdlitAere mdArds, 
Resist the beginnings (of evil) ; too late is a remedy provided, 
When, through long delay, the ills have acquired strength. 

Scanning J i.e., the division of a verse into the feet of 
which it is composed, cannot be carried far without encounter- 
ing the figures called Synahepha and Ecthlipsis, The former 
is the elision of a final vowel or diphthong, when the follow- 
ing word begins with a vowel ; the latter is the elision of final 
-m with the vowel preceding it, when the following word 
begins with a vowel. These elisions represent the pronuncia- 
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tion of the tiine, and always left enongh of the word to pre- 
genre its identity. Accordingly, interjections which would 
be lost altogether through elision, as 5h^ heu, and O, decline 
Synaloepha. Of the two following Hexameters, the former 
fllostrates Synaloepha ; the latter Ecthlipsis : — 

CdntfcU-Miie) om-mes, in'\tenii\mi{e) ord U-\nebdnt, 
All were silebt^ and stood in breatnless attention. 

euAras Mmi-\n{uin) / O qtuai'\t(um) est InWebiU inAani! 
the cares of men ! what vanity there is in life 1 
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AOOIDBNOB.-PART II. 

II. 1. Alphabet.— a. Letters.— Only the capital letters 
were known to the Eomans. The small ones came into 
general use about the 8th or 9th century of the Christian 
era. The letters J^ K, U, F, Z possess only an imperfect 
title to figure in the Latin alphabet. / was both vocal and 
consonantal; and J was invented by the Dutch scholars 
of the 16 th century to mark the consonantal sound of 
I, which is heard in onion; hence the variations abjetXsj 
StiVS€l8; obficlSy <^c^ ; subjectSj sUbHectS, In verse, as in 
these examples, J makes position, and neither synaloepha 
nor ecthlipsis take place before it. K was supplanted by 
C in classical times, except in a few abbreviations, as KaL 
for Kakndae. F, too, was both vocal and consonantal ; and 
U is A mediaeval form of F, confined by the Dutch scholars 
of the 16th century to the vowel-sound, whereupon F 
became merely consonantal. Y and Z were admitted into 
the Latin alphabet only in Cicero's time, and that solely to 
represent two Greek letters in words borrowed from the Greek. 

b, Pronimeiatioii of K.—The feebleness of Latin V is 
illustrated by the &ct that, between two vowels, it is generally 
either vocalized or lost :— 
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Focal, MspeT = anspex, diviner; gavideS ^ gande5, / r^'oiee^ 
Lost, aevitas ^ aetas, age ; adivit := adiit, ?ie visited. 

juvSniSr ^ juniSr, younger; noyisti = nosti, thou knowest. 

Both the vowel-sound of F, represented by f/, and its con- 
sonantal force arose naturally out of its original pronuncia- 
tion as English w^ which, with equal faciBty, can harden 
into a consonant,* and melt into a vowel; witness the 
duplicate forms, 

geny&, gSnuS ; silvae, sHuae ; tenvis, tSnnis. 

Again, just as u has passed into i in the Aberdeenshire 
dialect, and in some dialects of German^ so did Latin U pass 
in many instances into /, the transition being made by 
that intermediate sound for which the Emperor Claudius 
proposed a new character, and which seems to have been the 
same as French w. In this way, / supplanted primitive 
V in the Penult of Ordinals and Superlatives,, and in a host of 
other words; as. 

aestftmo ^ aestlmS, I value, llibSt :=ltbet, it pleases, 
dSctlmils =r dgdmiis, tenth, optftmiis =s optlmiis, best, 

grSdHbiis ^ gr&dXbufl, wUh steps, pontftfez =r pontlfez, pontiff, 

e, Qiiiesce&oe of final H. — ^Final M was so feebly pro- 
nounced as to leave, it is supposed, only a nasal effect on the 
immediately preceding vowel, like French m in nom. In 
the 1st Pers. Sing, of the Pres. Indie. Active oi Verbs^ 
excepting only sum and inquam^ it had ceased to be either 
sounded or written long before the classical period ; and in 
verse the quiescence both of final M and of the immediately 
preceding vowel is proved by ecthHpsis (I. 60). 

d. Qnieaoence of S. — ^The letter 8 m apt to fall ovt (tf 
pronunciation, (a.) at the beginning of words, when a con- 
sonant immediately follows, lost initial a being often 
preserved in Greek or in English ; (&.) in the middle of wcm^s 
before nasals, liquids, and flats ; (e.) at theend of words, when 
a vowel immediately precedes, the vowel itself also often falling 
away, so that the original word is curtailed of a syllable ; 
as, 

' The bMrienlng process advanced t\iTo>ii(^ « to ip \ii ^lis fot dvOiff, shepherd. 
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(a.) ff^dXkta ^ fallo, / mislead. limns, alime, 
ci>iryyos ^ fungus, mushroom, nix, anow, 
ariy<a = tego, / cover. tanriis, eteer, 

(6. ) Gasmen^ = C&men^ Muse. s&tiine := sStiin', enough t 

dislabor ^ dilab^r, I fall in pieces, disripio = diripio, I tear in pieces. 
disvido ^dlvldd, I separate. isdem :=idem, saine, 

(c.) mSnebans ^ m^n^arS, thou vxist advised. 

Inxuries = Inxnii^, rankness. pnerfli = pner, boy. 
TigiUs = '^LgO, tDotehful. ipsttB ^ ips^, he himself. 
SqnestiiB (equesteils) = equester, equestrian. 

e. Substitation of S for S between Vowels. — Old inscrip- 
tions show ae&s = aeris^ of copper ; floSes =Jldres, flowers. 
In these and in many other examples, original S is pre- 
served in the Nom. Sing., as it is also in the numerous class 
of in. Declension Neuters in -us ; as, 

Nam, geniis, race. Gen, (genei^) gSneriis, of race. 

In some Substantives, however, R competes with original 
8 in the Nom. Sing., and in others has entirely supplanted 
it:— 

arb^r tk arboB, tree. Iab5r d: Hbos, toil, lep^r d: lepoB, charm. 
robur (no longer robus), oak, meliSr (no longer meuos), better. 

The substitution of R for 8 between vowels is also the 
principle underlying such anomalies in the inflection and 
composition of Yerbs as appear in — 

Sram, Itoas; 8r5, / shall be ; from root -•s = be. 

gero, gessi, gestnm, gSrer^, to bear ; (diBuno) = dirimd, / take asunder. 

The substitution of B for S between vowels does not, however, take 
place : — 1. Where S stands for SS^ as in causd, cause ; or represents 
an omitted D, as in esitries, hunger, from root ed = eat. 2. In com- 
pounds of which the second element begins with S, as de-sUid, I 
jump down. 3. In formoaitSj shapely, and the like ; in some proper 
names, as Caesdr ; and in about a dozen common words, of which the 
following most frequently occur : — 

Ssinus, ass; cSsS, cottage; miser, wretched; pusillus,|?eWy. 

caesaries, dark hair ; caseiis, cTieese ; nasus, nose ; rosa, rose. 

f. Principle of Substitution. — On what principle certain 
consonants are interchanged with certain others, may be 
discerned by studying the following classification of the con- 
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LuBcrfiMTge takes place betw^esi eognateSy ue^ con- 
aonamta pronuimced widi tite suae orgin. B can be snb- 
^txEfieti &r 5 becwcsi vowels, becanae tibej are both dentals ; 
mareover^ diey aie both ctHmzLaoas saands, and flat «, t.6., z, 
is a nafizral half- war stage between sbjorp s and the trilled r. 

iS can be sobftitiiced ^ Dy both being dentalS| and always 
is so anb^itated be&ie T; as^ 

(daoxdtri) dsmatza^ hfMrrien; (rodtnczi) natnim , leak. 



g. Anulatian €f Oonaonaiitiw — ^The assimilation of two 
concurrent consonants proceeds generally on the same prin- 
ciple of like drawing to Hke, and that not only as between 
consonants pronoonced with the same organ, bnt also as 
between consonants pronounced with different organs, sharp 
drawing to sharp, no matter with what organ pronounced. 
The former consonant conforms to the latter in all cases of 
assimilation, which is sometimes complete, sometimes partial. 

Complete. 

(oMSrS) oflSrd, Ihring before, (obi>ono) apvonOi 1 9et oLgainst, 

(adlfldS) alludo, I play at. (mrideo) irrided, Ilaughat. 
(sutymdred) stimmSyeo, / remoi;^. (cedsi) cessi, I have yielded, 
(p6tn&) penn&y featfier, (adtendo) attends, / o^Zy to. 

Partial. 



Unp^ltU) impXtUs, attack. 
\inbu6\ imbuO, I moisten. 

(Mn6f I) leKpt I, I wrote. 



(comacribd) conscribo, I enrol. 

IcomtM) cont^O, I crumble. 

lagtHs) aotHs, driren* 

[seribttUi) scriptUs, written. 
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The complete assimilatioD of consonants, not cognate, also 
3cnrs, especially with Prepositions in composition ; as, 

dfigin&)=flamm^ flamt, (premti) = press!, I Tiave pressed. 

jAeedo =accedd, lapproajck, adpet5 ^appSto, I strive after, 

idficid = afficio, linfluenee, disfiteSr ^diffiteSr, /c^isavoic^. 

adgr&YO = aggr&vo, I burden. olKmrrd =oocaTr5, J meet. 

Latin ortho^phy, however, does not always represent the assimi- 
lation effected in actual speech. B, for instance, was sharpened into P 
before S and T, agreeably to the above principles ; bnt aSsens, obtUlU, 
continned to be written, thongh the pronunciation was apsens, optiUU. 

h. Omission and Insertion of Consonants.— To facilitate 
pronnnciation, which is the real, though unconscious, object 
both of the interchange and of the assibiilation of consonants, 
a consonant is sometimes omitted, sometimes inserted, com- 
pensation for the omitted consonant being usually given 
by lengthening the preceding vowel ; as, 

^vido, diYi(d)si, divi(d)sum, divider^, to separate. 
sumo, sumps!, sumptum, sumSre, to take up. 
ezagmen = examen, swarm; hiems = hiemps, wirUer. 

f. Vowels and Diphthongs. — ^As to Latin vowels, the 
order of development seems to have been il, 0, Uy E, L 
Primitive A can sink into any one of the other vowels, none 
of them can rise into it ; and generally vowel-changes take 
place in the onward direction towards /. 

. A into 0, as pars, part ; portioj share. 
A into U, as saltd, I dance ; tnsulto, I dance on. 
A into E, as pars, part ; expers, devoid. 
A into I, as capitt, head ; occtpUtj back of the head. 
O into U, as arbosj tree ; arbustum, shrubbery. 
O into E, as hSnds, honour ; Mnestus, honourable. 
O into I, as incdlSj inhabitant ; inquiUnUs, sojourner. 
U into E, as [gh'UndUs) g^rendus, to be carried on. 
U into I, as g^Uj icy coldness ; g^lidits, ice-cold. 
E into I, as tetd, web ; suhtiJXs, fine-spun. 

Those who consider the above law of transition absolute account for 
apparent exceptions by reverting to ^ as the original vowel of the 
root ; maintaining that, in 

pendo, Itoeigh; pondiis, weight. tfigo, I cover; tftgS, gou^n. 

sSqnSr, I follow; s6cius, companion, terra, land; extorris, banished, 

the transition from ^ to is only apparent, being derived directly 
from original A, 
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The diphthoBgy EI^ passed into simple E or /, accept in — 
hei, alas! dein, ddncepe, ddnde, ajUr thai ; 

in the last three of which words, the vowels composing it 
may also be pronounced separately. 

Diphthongal EU and UI occur only in — 

ceo, like as; hen, alas/ hens, hoUoat nea (neye), a$kd lest, 
neater, neWier; nentiquam, hy no means; sea (siTe), or if. 
hai, Juih/ cai, to whom; haic, to this. 

Old Latin possessed three other diphthongs^ but they 
passed, AT into AE^ 0/into OE, OUinio U. 

IT. 2. Accent and Quantity.— a. Acceat-^According to 
the rules of Latin accentuation,* no word, not a monosyllable, 
has its accent on the last syllable. The exceptions are only 
apparent^ what is now the last syllable having once been the 
penult; as, 

illi'nc, thence, for iUi'nce ; produ'c, lead forthf for produ'ee. 

In like manner, the accent Mis on the penult of VSl^ri^ 
short though it be, because it is a contraction of V&l^rie the 
Voc, and VSl^rii the Gen. of VdlS'riUs. 

Words to which enclitics were attached moved their accent 
onward to their own last syllable ; as, 

I'ta, so; it&'qae, and so; mlliT, tome; mihl'xnet, to myself, 
re'spice, look bcick ; respid^'dain, do look hack. 

Prepositions, when preceding, whether immediately or 
not, their Substantives, were regsurded as proclitics, conse- 
quently as without accent ; which accounts for Prepositions 
and their Substantives being often found in inscriptions 
written together as one word. 

The abnormal accentuation of c&lefi!cts, thou warmest; 
mansUefa'ciSj thou tamest, is due to the imperfect composition 

* The accent-roarkB in some editions of Latin anthorfl are not marks of Latin 
accentuation. The circumflex is put, as in French, over any syllable which tias 
suffered the suppretsion oi some letter or letters ; and the grave accent is put 
on the last svUaole of uninflected words generally, to distinguish them man 
inflected words written with the same letters. The acute accent is subatituted te 
th« grave when an enclitic is suffixed. Examples are — 

dntm, Ace. Sing. ; deCm fbr deorum, Oen. PI. of deHs. 

Umfi^ Voc Sing. Maac., of A4j.; Umgk, afar, Adv.; Umgrmi, and afiur. 
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of these words, which indeed is shown by the persistence of 
a mfSds (IL 27, a.). 

Unaccented vowels, and even entire unaccented syllables, 
are apt to &11 out of pronunciation ; as, 

disc!p(a)linSy training, h5in][(n]()cidiatn, manslaugTUer, 
y§iie(id)hciain, poisoning, corp(dr}aleiitus, corpulent, 

b. V0W6I4 ihort by Position.— One vowel though gene- 
rally short before another is yet, even in that position, some- 
times long, sometimes common* 

Long, Common, 

Pennltiinate a in old Gen. Sing. Dtdn/t, and 6h^, enough ! 

of I. Decl., as atUdi, JidSi, vH (II. 10), Gen. and Dat. 

a and « before % in ]^roper names, Sing, of fide j, faith, and res, 

as CdiUs, Fompit^, ApiUeid, thing. 

Ponweii, ^, Dat Sing, of is, ed, id, 

diet (it, 10), Gen. and Dat. Sing, t'ds, in the Gen. Sing, of tdtHs, 

of diis, day. alt^, itter, and the Ime (1. 1 6, c. ). 

dltiijSy contracted for alHiis, Gen. In prose, this penultimate i is 

Siog. oi dli-iis, -d, '^, pronounced long. It is not 

/Id, 1 become, and all its parts actually found short in the Gen. 

in which the syllable n- is Sing, of Utir or neuter, 

not foUowed by -^; hence 

fUbSfm^ \mt fUrem, 
(ai-ui) -Af 'um, for dlv-iis, -d, -urn, 

divine ; and eheu, alas ! 

In Latinized Greek words, one vowel before another is short 
or long according to its own inherent quantity ; as, 

MeS, archetype; aerS, Ace. Sing, of aer, air ; HyperiCn, /(UherofSoL 

c Vowels long by Position.— A vowel before two con- 
sonants, or before either of the double consonants, x and z^ is 
said to be long by position. Strictly speaking, it is not the 
vowel preceding two consonants which, if short in itself, is 
lengthened by position ; but the syllable made up of the vowel 
and the two consonants is long, because of the time required 
to get over the two consonants as well as the vowel. This 
implies that consonants are pronounced along with the 
preceding vowel, whereas the written syllabification of Latin 
handed down by Boman grammarians is based on the opposite 
principle, except in regard to the double consonant x. The 
rules of syllabification in writing Latin are these :— 
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One coosonuit between two Towels belongs to the latter. 

Of two or more oonsonants between Towels, the last 
one, or, if thej can b^^in a Latin word, the last two 
belong to the following Towel, the remaining consonant or 
consonants to the preceding one ; as, 

^-gn-c^Ai, farmer ; ^en^aJk, featker ; emp-tofl, "bought. 

In words componnded with Prepoations, howoTer, the final 
consonant of the Fiepoation goes with its preceding Towel; 
as, Sb-i-re, to go caoay. 

d. Vowels before a Hnte and a Liquid. — If the 
former of the two consonants is a mate, and the latter a 
liqmd, the preceding Towel, if short in itself, remains short in 
prose and comic verse, and in non-comic verse is common. 
The reason is that a mute, or^^ followed by a liquid, can be 
pronounced either tardily, with the effect of two consonants, 
or rapidly with the effect of a single one. The combinations 
of this kind which occur in Latin words appear in the follow- 
ing examples : — 

ten^brae, darkiuss, viCfinmi, cunning. assSd&, attendant, 

YolilGTis, swift. Sgram, field, iSflaas, refluent. 

quSdiigae, a /(mr-5pan. ftprwaL,wildhoar. lo&i^lxiAfluvndful, 

pStres, fathers. 

The combination hi occurs in pubUdis^ national, of which, 
however, the first syllable is always long, because in it u 
represents the old diphthong ou. 

Other combinations before which a vowel, short in itself, may either 
remain short or be lengthened, occur in words taken firom the Oreek ; as^ 

Atlas, DSphne, TScmess^ cycniis, swa'n. 

If, however, the combination arise out of composition, each 
element in the compound furnishing one of the consonants, 
the syllable is always long ; as, 

§,bla5, / wash away, subruo, / undermine. 

e. Quantity of Final Vowels.— Final -a in words declined 
by cases is short, except in the Abl. Sing, of the I. Decl., 
and in the Voc. Sing, of Greek Nouns in -as ; as, 

alb&penn&, white feather ; albapenna, with white feafher. 

Aene& (I. Decl.), Aeneas. Atl& (III. Decl.), Adas. 
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Final -A in words not declined by cases is long, except 
"pui&y for instance; it&, thics; qui&, because; ej^ Tiof 

Final -6 is short, except in monosyllables, not being enclitics, 
as dij me, te^ se; in the Abl. Sing, of the Y. DeclensioD, 
whether apart or in composition ; in fdme^ Abl. Sing, of III. 
Decl., fdlmeSf hunger; in the 2d Sing, of the Present 
Imperative Active of the II. Conjugation ; in Adverbs derived 
from 0-stem Adjectives, as plhdde^ quietly ; to which add 
fercj ferme, almost ; and in the Interjection, She, enough I 

Nevertheless, final -e is sometimes short in the Imperatives 
cSvS, beware; MS, see; and always so in the following 
Adverbs derived from 0-stem Adjectives, h^n^, well ; m&l^, 
ill ; v\fem^j below ; sUpem^, above. 

Wherever final -e represents Greek r, it is of course long, 
as cramhe, cabbage, Tempe, a beautiful glen in Thessaly. 

Final -i is long, except in qu&sH, as if, nM, unless, necfWlj 
lest anywhere, nciWlj if anywhere, ncUtt, just as, in which it is 
short, and in mthtj M, stM, tl^, iiM, in which it is common. 

Final -i is short in Greek Neuters, as ^nopf, mustard ; in 
the Greek Voc. Sing., as P5ri, Paris ; and sometimes in 
the Greek Dat. Sing., as Minoidl, to Minos' daughter. 

Final -0 is long, except in — 

c^dd, out with it ! c^tdt soon ; dtLd, two ; ^6, I. 

The usage of anthers varies in some words. In m6d6y only, and its 
compounds, and in immd, nay, final -o occurs long, but is preferably 
short ; in ergd, because of, it is rarely short Martial and Juvenal 
have intrd, within, odd, eight, porrd, further on, serd, late, and tiie 
like. Moreover, fimd -o is sometimes short in sctd, 1 know, nescid, I 
don't know, pittd, I suppose, vdld, I mean, when these Present Indica- 
tives are used parenthetically ; and in some other Verbs with short 
penult, as rdf^S, I ask, nuntid, I tell, obsScrd, I beseech, vitd, I 
forbid. The instances of short final -o in the Present Indicative, when 
the penult is long, and in other parts of the verb are few ; such are, 
however, credSf 1 believe, tendd, I stretch, tolld, I take up, ddbS, I 
shall give, dd^6, I shall hate, estd, be it. 

Final -0 in the Nom. of Masculine proper names with con- 
sonantal stems is common, as Sdpio, from stem Sdpion-. 
Martial and Juvenal have homo, man, nemd, nobody, virgS, 
maid. 

Final -u is long, final -y short, both without exception. 



/ ifaiti^ of Fmal SyPaMci cadng im a CwnmaBt— 

Fmal frUables eodijog in any cdier oonsonant than -^ and -s 

are short* except m€«>ceTl]aMes. viz. : — 

rmr, vlij ! />fr, bcosiEboM god. par, equal, and its oomponnds. 

emy lo ! ..Vdr, maK of nrer. ^vin, bot that, sol, son. 

y«% com. Hi/, nc«ihing. sal, salt. 9)2^ spleen. 

fmr, thief. h^mi, not. itiiy bat ill ver^ spring. 

To wliieh add Ibfr, Iboian (bot CflHbir, Cdtiberian) ; lien, 
mih ; and vfaatercr woids takoi from the Greek bare a long yow^ 
in the final syllable ; as, 

8iren, Titan, Aenean iAcc.\ Encliden (Acc,\, Geoigicon (Gen. PL), 
ier, air; aether, upper air; character, wtark; cra^r, mixing cup 

The last syllable <^ the fonns itt, he went ; petUt, he son^t, and 
o( their compounds, occurs long, and some maintain that it nerer 
occurs shorL 

Final syllables ending in -c are long, except fSc^ make ; 
necj nor; donec^ nntil; and the Nominatiyes Sing. Masc 
Mc, which, however, is not frequently short, illic, he yonder, 
and isfiCy this same. 

Final -as, -es, -os, are long, but with exceptions, viz., ^ 

thou art, and its compounds, though es occurs in comedy; 

08, bone, and exos, boneless ; also the Nom. Sing, of III. 

Declension Substantives with short crement ; as, 

anas, duck, Gen, analis. lampas, torcK, Gen. lampadis. 
seges, crop. Gen. s^tis. obs^ hostage, Cfen, obsidis. 
niues, soldier, Gen, mSitis. compos, powerful. Gen. compotis. 

Yet, contrary to the short crement of the Grenitive, final -W 
of the Nominative is long in the following Substantives : — 

&bies, Jir, Gen. Sbietiis ; aries, ram. Gen, arietis ; Ceres, Gen, Cereris. 
piiries, toall, Gen, parielis ; pes, foot. Gen. pedis, and its compounds. 

The exceptions in Latinized Greek words are — 

'ds in Ace. PI. III. Decl., as crdterds, mixing-cups. 
'is in Nom. PL III. DecL, as crdterSs, mixing-cups. 

in N. S. Neut. III. DecL, as Cyndsarges, scnoolof the Cynics. 
'ds in Nom. Sing. II. DecL, as Delds, an island. 

in Nom. Sing. Neut. III. DecL, as inUds, tune. 

in Gen. Sing. III. DecL, as Arcddds^ of Arcadian. 

Final -is and -us are short, except in the Nom. Sing. 

III. Decl. with long crement, and in Plurals ; as, 

lis, strife, Gen. litis. vis, force, Plural vires. 

p&lOs, marsh, Gen. p&ludis. tollus, earth, Gen. telluris. 
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Plurals : omnU,* pefwaUf cUhniniSf ndbis, fructHs, 
In Plural fructus^ as in singular gru9y siU (II. 9), final -il^ is a 
contracted syllable. 

Final -is in the 2d Pers. Sing, of Verbs is short, long, or 
common, according to the quantity of the penult in the 2d 
Person Plural ; as, 

S. r^fe, PI. r(^Wi8, S. audAS^ PI. audxtU, S. «*, PI. «<f«. 
Fut. Perf. Ind. & Perf. Subj., S. audA/o^h^ PL audivirftis. 

The exceptions in Latinized Greek words are : — 

Norn. Sing. III. Decl., as Stmo-is {-en), Arndth-us (-oCj). 
Gen. Sing. III. Decl., as Sapph-us (-oO$), of Sappho. 

g. Ctuantity in Compoonds and Derivatives. — ^Most words 
retain the proper quantity of their final syllables in composi- 
tion ; nevertheless, de, prae^ and pro are shortened before a 
vowel (I. 2) ; as. 



dSoscHldr, I kiss warmly. 
prddvUs, great-grandfather. 



praSustHs, burnt at the point. 
prdhtbed, I hinder. 



Even before a consonant, pro is found short or common in 

certain compounds : — 

Short. 



prdceim, 
pH^nd,f 

profdrty 
pHy^ectd, 
profestiiSy 



storm. 

I unhallow. 

unholy. 

to speak out. 

assuredly. 

non-festal. 



prd/ldseih', I set out. 



pr8fUe&r, 

prdfUffid, 

profiigiiSf 

profundi, 

prdriSpoSj 

proneptlSy 

prdtervUs, 



Common. 



I declare. 

I flee forth. 

fugitive. 

deep. 

great-grandson. 

creat-granddaughter. 

forward. 



I propagate, 
a layer. 



prdc&rd, I take care of. pr^>dgd, 
prCpelUf I drive forth. propdgo, 

The inseparable Preposition r? is only apparently untrue 
to its proper quantity in some compounds ; for its original 
form was r?(f— perfectly preserved in red-i-vivtiSj alive again, 

* The Aco. PL termination of Masculine and Feminine I-stem Substantires and 
AdjAcUves was written indifferently -m, -?*, and -is; as, omneis turreis, omnia 
turrSs, omnia turria^ till the Augustan age, after which -ea prevailed. More 
rarely the Norn. Fl. is found with the same variety of termination. 

t Pro/Snd is an ante-classical word meaning the veiy opposite of prU/Und, vlx^ to 
hallow, lit. to place an offering in front of the temple. 
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— which before a consonant became long by position. In 
some compounds, accordingly, re is long, and in others 
common, lengthened e being a compensation for omitted J. 







Long, 




ree^ldd, 
riificid, 
repifri, 


I fall back. 
I throw back. 
I found. 


reptUi, 
retUdi, 
retiUl, 

Common, 


I drove back. 
I struck back. 
I bore back. 


receptUs, 
reduco, 
reUaHs, 
rilictiis. 


received. 
I lead back, 
brought back, 
left behind. 


religio, 
r^igiokls, 
r^iquiaCf 
rellquUs, 


scruple, 
scrupulous, 
remains, 
remaining. 



SO 



The orthography relltaio, relltgidsOs, relli^uiae, reppM, reppOR, 
rettOdi, rettmi, is based on the complete assmiilation of consonants 
(II. 1, 9')' 

As, in most compounds, d of re{d) is not taken into account, 
final b of oft, and final s of dis, are ignored in dmitto, / 
let go; disertus, eloquent, Di for dts, prefixed to a word 
beginning with a consonant, is long on the principle already 
mentioned (II. 1, A.). 

Here follow noteworthy examples of irregular quantity in 
composition : — 

tbt, there ; ^^Indem, in the same place ; dlibi, elsewhere. 

ne, not ; nSfds, not right ; n&fastHs, n^fandum, &c. 

quando, when ; quaiMi6quidem, since indeed. 

si, if ; kquidem, inasmuch as ; nisi, unless ; qudsH, as if. 

iiht, where ; Ubims, where y^ou please ; iwicunqui, wherever ; 

iibique, everywhere ; necHbi, sHcubi, lest, if, anywhere. 
itti, as, that ; ittinam, that ! iUiqui, at any rate ; sHciUi, just as. 

The quantity of a syllable sometimes varies also in deriva- 
tives and cognate words ; as, 



duco, I lead ; ditcts, of leader. 
fides, faith ; fldiis, faithful. 
h6m>6, man ; humdnOs, human. 
l^^t, it pleases ; lib^, free. 
luceo, I shine ; litcernd, lamp. 
moles, mass ; m^lestOs, trouble- 
some. 
ddium, hatred ; 6d%, I hate. 
rigdf I role ; regU^ of king. 



s^Os, otherwise ; seciits, still less. 

sedeo, I sit, and sSdil^, a seat; 
but sedes, a place, aa well as an 
apparatus, for sitting. 

sqpto, I make sleepy ; sdpdr, opium. 

suspicid, I suspect ; stispicid, sus- 
picion. 

t^o, I cover ; tegiUd, tile. 

vooOf I call ; vdm^ of voice. 
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n. 3. Parts of Speech. — a. How Classified.— The Farts 
of Speech may be classified ; as, 

Inflected by Cases, Inflected hy Persons. Uninflected. 

Substantive. Finite Verb. Infinitive. 

Adjective. Adverb. 

Participle. Preposition. 

Pronoun. Coigunction. 

Inteijection. 

Except Pronouns, the origin of which is obscure, and Id- 
terjections, most of which are natural cries, the Parts of 
Speech originate with Substantives and Verbs. But few 
of them are constant to their special functions. In the 
above classification, the Verb appears in three characters, 
viz., as Finite, the true Verb; as Infinitive, really an in- 
decUnable Substantive (II. 22), and as Participle, akin, and 
often equivalent, to an Adjective. In the following examples 
the Finite Verb is seen changing with the Number and 
Person of its subject, whereas the Infinitive, in the so-called 
infinitival clause (I. 33, c), remains unchanged. 

Finite Verb, Infinitive. 

Aegroto, I am unwell ; Dtdt me ctegrdtdre. He says I am unwell. 
Aegrotds, Thou art, &c. ; Dicit te aegrotdr^. He says thou art, &c. 
Aegrotdt, He is, &c. ; Didt se oiegrdtdr^, He says he is, &c. 
AegrotdmUs, "We are, &c. ; Dl&it nos aegrotdre. He says we are, &c. 
Aegrotdtis, Ye are, &c. ; DlcU vos ciegrotdr^, He says ye are, &c. 
Aegrotant, They are,&c. ; IHcit eos aegrotdr^j He says they are, &c. 

b, English Articles. — English the^ being merely a weak 
form of thatj can be represented in Latin by is, eS, Xd^ 
wherever it introduces a Substantive defined by a following 
relative clause ; and by ille^ ilia, illud, wherever it is so 
strongly demonstrative as itself to define the Substantive ; as, 

Tu & ill8 vir (2 Sam. xii. 7) T?u)u art the man. 
Magnus ille Alexander, Alexander the Great. 

Ubi sunt e^ p5m& quae hodie emi ? 

Where are the apples that I Jxmght to-day f 

Qms non eum regem miretiir qui pro pStria velit mori? Who 
can hnt admire the king who is willing to die for his country t 

In the last of these examples, not any particular king is 
specified by the relative clause, only the kind of king (I. 45) ; 



jnddie Inujediiisff Aaiem wikM. be m i|i|aii|Aisle m Eni^sh 

?iigns=n X HI* ^offiL •lenomi^ « dieffiifte cIao i % as in ^ A 

3UHI § 1 3ian ijr i diac^' bas no repieseitatxTe in Latin ; 
bm -whtsi X ttdiLJiKS jh imnv^mil^ as in ** Tliae^s « man at 
±e UMT. X 31A7 be r^pieaeitEd bj one or other of ihe 

jbilowillff ^" rmtT irnft : — 

HLmi lliand ULxniitL lome w 'ithar <7ziikxtawii). 
iTrTiain xnwtfwn nxwxiiam, j •xrtaiik v^knowa^ Imt not 



XL 4. GasDHs. !f hxbes* a3o Ca^c— «l Ooder. — ^Tlie 

Hjficnlbie <inii Femfnme Gemlecay Iwaed on the natoial 
.^scmcTicn. j£ 3ex. w«e exfieoded, the Ibnner to inani- 
Twarsf rejects greH»nimffnr fiir pow«' and actiTity, the latter 
CQ ^itn^Ars* objects mar&edlj leeeptiTe and prodnctiTe. 
Osi this principle re b chat winds and ixrers are stiD repre- 
soired by male fignres^ coontcKS and towns bj female ones ; 
and thas in our Temacnlar, not only ddps, hot all serviceable 
moYin^ scmcnzresw and eren hand-toolsy are often designated 
bj a Feminine Prooonn. WheneTer, among Substantives of 
the same terminatian, one Gvender came to prevail, the attrac- 
tion of nmnbers cankd on to completion the process b^an 
bj analogy. In designating hnman beings as ^ch, the 
Masculine Grender was preferred; in designating brute 
animalsj when male and female were not distingnidied 
by separate words, sometimes the Masculine Grender was 
preferred, sometimes the Feminine, — the distinction of sex 
being made, when necessaryy by the addition of ma» and 
Jtmlna ; as, 

dndtis, f, ducks including drakes ; dnHs mas, male duck. 
dlores, m. swans in genend ; 6l6r femind, female swan. 

Words used metaphorically of human beings retain ihe 
Gender proper to their several terminations ; as, 

mixUid, n, pi, auxiliary troops. maiuApiumf n. sing, chatteL 
tl^liciafl, f» pi. darling. dpSrae, f'Pl* worlonen. 

ra'oitbiae, f, pl. palace-guards. vigUiae, f, pi, watchmen. 

Any word, merely as a word, and all indeclinable Substan-. 
ttvos, aro Noutor, 
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h. Hnmber. — The sole remains of the dual number, which 
denoted two only, are the words dud, two; ambd, both 
(L 20, b.). 

c. Case.— The Cases were named primarily with reference 
to persons, and so inadequately as to conceal, rather than 
show their manifbld uses. According to the case-names, 
in the 

Nom.j a person is merely named. 
Voc.j a person is both named and addressed, 
Ace.j a person is named as the object of accusation. 
Oen,^ a person is named as the g^nUsj or source whence. 
DcU.j a person is named to whom something is given. 
Ably a person is named from whom something is separated. 

« 
Originally, the Nominative was not included among the 
cases {casus = falls) i.e., dependent forms of the Substantive. 
But, when grammarians came to represent the Gases by lines 

falling away from a perpendicular, 
which perpendicular represented the 
Nominative, the word Case grew into 
i€C. a merely technical term, and cdsHs 
— rectus, * Perpendicular Case,' naturally 
'^^ arose as a name for the Nominative in 
contrast to casus obUqui, ' Sloping 
-^^ Cases,' which described the others. 
Besides the Cases which have survived in Latin, the 
Primitive Indo-European language had a Locative Case and 
an Instrumental, of which latter there were two forms. The 
Instrumental forms have no representatives in Latin, but 
the Locative Case Singular which ended in -i has been 
preserved in the Adverbs IW, there, w5f, where, and in a good 
many I. and II. Declension Genitives, and III. Decl. 
Datives and Ablatives (I. 43, Where). 

II. 5. Declensions. — a. Primitive Model. — Diverse as the 
five Latin Declensions now appear, they were all formed on 
one and nearly the same model, as may be seen by studying 
the subjoined table. 
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L ^-sterns. II. 0-stems. III. Ck>ii8. -stems. 

^ Nom, Penna -(s) Dominu -8 

.^ Ace. Penna -m Dominu -m 



1^ Gen. Penna -e (-is) Domin(o)-i(8) 

.K^ Dat. Penna -e (-1) Domino -(i) 

^ Abl. Penna -(d) Domino -(d) 

Nom, Penna -e(8) Domin(o)-i (-es) 

"^ Ace, Penna -(in)8 Domino -(iii)b 

^ Gen, PennA -nun DominO -nun 

2J Dat, Penn(a)-i8 Domin^o)-i8 

Ahl, Penn(a)-i8 Domin(o)-i8 



Mile(t)-B 


Mint 


-0111 


Milit 


.is 


Milit 


-i 


Milit 


-e(d) 


MiUt 


-68 


Milit 


-e(m)8 


MiliT 


-(8)imi 


Milit 


-i-lnu 


Milit 


-i-lnu 



Whether ii-stems ever took fiual -« in the Nom. Sing, is 
questioned by some. In the Gen. Sing, of the I. DecL, the sur- 
vival ofpSterfSmllids, father of a family, materfdwXlids^fiUus- 
f&rriiUas^ on the one hand, and, on the other hand, of Sqttm, 
of water, auldly of court, auraij of breeze, point to -ais as the 
original form; but -aes is frequent in inscriptions. The original 
termination of the Gen. PI. was -samj of which s has been 
either dropped to facilitate pronunciation, or changed into r 
(XL 1, e.). Some identify final -is and -thus of the Dat. 
and Abl. PL, suggesting that b, weakened, successively into 
v,/ and h (II. 26, 5.), may have at length dropped out alto- 
gether. It is easier to regard -i^ as an old Locative Plural 
termination, recognisable as such in the so-called Ablatives, 
Atherns, at Athens, Fe»5, at Veii, and the like. 

Neuters are omitted from the above table. None of them 
assume -s in the Nom. Sing., which case, in neuters of the 
III. DecL, is either the stem itself, or the clipt stem ; while 
in neuters of the II. DecL the Accusative is assumed as 
Nominative. 

b. Stem and Eoot. — The stem must not be confounded 
with the root. In cor, the heart. Gen. cord-Is^ cord is both 
stem and root. But more often the root lies in the stem, and 
the same root in many stems : the root of the stem penna-j 
originally ^e/na-, waBpet = fly, so that pennS = flying thing; 
and the root of the two stems domu-j domino- is dem := build, 
so that ddmUs = what is built, t.e., house, and ddrnXnUs ^ house- 
man. 

II. 6. FiBST Declension. — a. Ghreek Forms.— From the 
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III. /-stems. lY. {/-stems. Y. J^-stems. Case-endings. 

Classi -8 Gradu-B Die hi hi Nom, oq 

dasse -m Gradu-m Die-m -m -em Ace, S* 

Glass(i)-i8 Grada(-i)8 Die-i(8) -is Gen. % 

Glass(i)-i Gradn-l Die-1 -i Dot, S* 

Classe -(d) 6rada-(d) I>ie-(d) -d -ed Ahl. ^ 

Cla88(i)-e8 Gradu-(6)8 Die -(6)8 -es Nom, 

Classe -(m)8 Grada-(m)8 Die-(m)8 -ms -ems Ace* «S 

Classi -(8)11111 GradU-(8imi) DiE-nun -Bum -mm -nm Gen. % 

Classi -Iras Gradi -Iras Die -Iras -Iras -llras -is Dat. VL 

Classi -Iras Gradi -Iras Die -Iras -Iras -ilras -is AhL 



Nam. 


Penel5pe 


Aenefts 


Voc. 


Peneldpe 


Aeneft 


Ace, 


Pen§15p6n 


Aeneftn (-am) 


Gen. 


Pen§15p6s 


Aeneae 


Dat. 


Pen§15pae 


Aeneae 


Abl. 


Pena8p5 


Aeneft 



corresponding Greek declension, the Romans borrowed three 

Nom. Sing, terminations, which occur chiefly in proper names, 

viz., -6 feminine, -as, -es masculine ; as, 

AnchisSs 
AnchisS (-^) 
AnchisSn 
Anchisae 
Anchisae 
AnchisS (-a) 

The Latin form, besides asserting itself uniformly in all 

Datives, and in the Genitive of Masculines, competes with 

the Greek in other cases. Some Substantives may be declined 

throughout according to both forms ; as, 

Helene, Helen^ f. ; mus][ce, mufflic^ f. miisic. 

Sliptes, ^pta, m. ringfnasUr; Perses, Persa, m. a Persian. 

A number of Greek Substantives occur only in the Latin 
form, the Greek Feminine termination -e having been 
changed into Latin -S, and final -s of the Masculine termina- 
tions having disappeared (II. 1, d.) ,- as, 

anlft, f. court; scenft, f. stxige; from Greek -6. 
athletft, m. vyrestUr; poetft, m. poet; from Greek -Ss. 
HSdrift, m. the Adriatic, from Greek -fts. 

The Plural of Greek I. Decl. Substantives adopted into Latin is 
declined according to the Latin form. 

5. -um for arum.— In the Gen. Plural of compounds ending 
in -c5/5 and -g^nU^ of patronymics, t.e., ancestral names, of 
many names of tribes and nations, of the Substantives 
amphSrcL and drachmd when used with numerals, -arum 
generally yields to -i2m. Hence, 



34m. r jpfTTn.-ie. ^fflii. La^^uhiL, of At im^tkm'. 
JTfMi. Prrainftfag. ^ot. PtounSidziu ifFriaan's jdiul 

n. 7. S£C03D I>ECLZssn>3L— «. Azcksie Ponu. — The 
STom. SzL^. lu^rmfnatiinn. -iU and tiie cone^ODdiiig Aoc 
jpTTnTnacfoo. -icai aze ino£Ses&xs of meiciit -ctt, -€»•/ and 
a scrae liooks -om is prefisred, pArtieoIazij after n and v^ 
egmomy Krvamj tefng pnnted ra^er than ^^vim, hofse, set- 
^re. 



ft. AUveriiled Pooml — ^The Mkwii^ oontnctioiis are 
noteworthj: — 

•n of tiie Gen. iSn^ of bodi cammaa. and noper SubstantiTes into 
4 IS usual except in tzisyOftbles with short mntepenult, as 
glddiitMf svsd. Tet^refi, ri^ occur as Gem. Sing, ofj^r^h^dn^ 
price, ri#Mf»» flaw. 

-« « the Xom. Fl into -t is lafe. 

-tlf of the Dat. and AhL Huxal into -ii; espedaDj in Nenteis. 

-orwjN oC the Gen. FL into -«■• in names of weights and measoies, 
of soms and coins, also in national names^ especially with the 
poets, and in scnne other Sobstantiyes also ; as, 

Aig^Tuniy 0/ Arrives. mddidm, of pais, 
deum, o/gods, nnmm&m, ^ coins, 

fibrfiin, ^medkanies, stadi&m, ^furlongs, 

-ir, -ir of the Nom. Sing, are abbieyiations of -SHis, 4rds (II. l,tL\ 
traces of which remain in the duplicate forms of some proper 
nmneff ; as, 

Eyandte; EvandrtB ; Maeand&r, Maeandrfla. 

c. Oreek Forms. — From the correq)onding Greek de- 
clensiony the Bomans borrowed three Nom. Sing, termina- 
tions, which occnr chiefly in pn^r names, viz., -58, -6a, -to. 
The first is rare, the first two may be Masculine or Feminine, 
the last is always Neuter. 

Nom. AthOs, m. DelSs, f. Peli6n,n. 

Voc. AthOs Deld Peli6n 

Ace, AthOn (-0) Del6n (-am) PeliOn 

Gm. AthO Dell Pelil 

D.Ab. AthO DelO PeHO 

A nnmbor of Sabstantiyes occnr under both Greek and Latin forms ; as, 
Scorpidi, scorpilU, m. ; Ab^dOs, Ab^dfts, f. ; lUdn, Ilinm, n. 
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Isolated examples occur of the Greek Gen. PL in -on; as, 
Georgicon for Geargicorum, of the Geoigics. 

Greek names of countries, islands, towns, and jewels in 
-08 are feminine ; and tbey remain feminine when Latinized 
into 'Us ; as, 

Abydits,/,, AmMhystits,/,, amethyst. 

n. 8. Third Declension.-— a. Consonantal and I-Stems. 
The proper suffix of the Nom. Sing., m. and f., viz., -s (II. 
5, a.), with suppression before it of final d and t of the stem 
(II. 1, A.), appears in — 

radix (-cs), f. root; Gen, radicis, stem radiC-. 

Upis, m. stone; Gen, lapidis, stem l&piD-. 

laus, f. praise; Gen. laudis, stem lauD-. 

salus, f. safety; Gen. salutis, stem s&luT-. 

On the other hand, suffix -a (11. 1, d.) is dropped in L- 
and B-stems; and, in oN-stems, both suffix -s and final N of 
the stem are dropped ; as, 

consul, m. consul; Gen, consulis, stem consiiL-. 

anser, m. goose; Gen, anserits, stem anseR-. 

c5I5r, m. colour; Gen, c51oris, stem c51oR-. 

led, m. lion; Gen, lednis, stem leoN-. 

A number of /-stem Substantives in -Is deviate from the 
declension of hostis (I. 8, a.) in the Ace. and Abl. Sing., 
which they form variously ; thus. 

Ace. -em , -em, -em or -im, -im, 
AbL -^ or -i, -? , -^ » -* . 

For the declension of all these, hosUs remains a correct 
model, though not a complete one, except for such as take, 

Ace, Sing, -em, Ahl, Sing, -I Ace. Sing. -Im, Abl. Sing, -I 

a>eqtLdUis, contemporary. hUris, ploughtail. 

dgfucUis, water-can. cUcUmis, cucumber. 

cdncUis, conduit. rams, hoarseness ; sltis, thirst. 

Aprilts, April, and the other III. tiissis, cough ; vis, force ; to which 
i)ecl. names of months ; all add the names of towns, rivers, 
which Substantives were origin- and gods in -^, as Hispdlis, 
ally Adjectives declined like Seville; TtJ^is, Tiber ; Osiris, 
fortts or dc^r (I. 15, c). husband of Isis; and sScuris, 

axe, which, however, has also 
-em in Ace. Sing. 
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The Neuter I-stem Substantives in -5Z, -5r, Gen. -^ifiSj 
and -?, except mSr?, sea, and rete, net, are really the Neuter 
of Adjectives in -J's, -Is, -i, those in -al and -ar having dropped 
final -?. Some of them have preserved a collateral form, 
which betrays their adjectival origin ; exemplSr^ for instanoe, 
occurs also under the form exempldre, n. model. 

5. 'Um and -lum in the Genitive PlnraL — From Neuters 
in 'Sr with long cremeut, must be distinguished Neuters in 
'Sr with short crement, which have consonantal stems, and 
are declined accordingly, i.e., like ghiiis (I. 8, a.). Such 
Neuters are — 

haccUrf n, purple fox-glove, Abl. hacc&re. jUbdrtn. radiance, Ahh ji&M, 
nectdr^ n, drink of the gods, Abl. nect&ri. far, n, grain, AbL/arrS. 

The following Substantives, not included in any particular 
class, form the Gen. Fl. in -ium : — 

Nom. Stuff, Gen* PL Nom, Sing, Gen. PI, 

c&r5, f. flesh, camlnm. nix, f. snow, i^yinxn. 

cohors, f. coTuyi't, cohortiiiin. nox, f. night, noctlnm. 

dos, f. dowry, dotlam. 59, n. hone, osslnxn. 

(faux) f. jaw, fauclum. quincunx, m. /j, qnincunciimi, 

nius, m. mouse, murinin. and other like compounds of uneid. 

c. Gender.— Very small is the number of Substantives 
belonging to some of the termmations astricted to one 
Gender; as, 

Feminines in -oSj Gen. -o^s, and in -aus : — 

c5s, f. whetstone, dos, f. dowry, fraus, f. deceit, laus, f. fraiae. 
Neuters in -^r, Gen. -Ms^ -c, and -t : — 

&d5r, n. speU. aequ5r, n. sea. marmSr, n. marhU, 

lac, n. milk. halec, n. fish-pickle. c&put, n. h^sad. 
occiput, n. hack part of the head, sinciput, n. fore part of the head. 

On the other hand. Feminine -lo, denoting abstracts, repre- 
sents a far more numerous class than might at first be supposed, 
because many Substantives in -to, best known in connexion 
with a concrete meaning, were originally abstracts (IL 14, 5.). 

Further details regarding the Gender of III. Decl. Sub- 
stantives are subjoined in the alphabetical order of the te^ 
minations : — 
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-EN.— The only truly Latin word in -m, not Neater, is 
pecGSnj comb. 

-EB is Mascnlinef except parisyllabic linHfr, c boat, which 
is generally Feminine, and the names of plants, which are 
Nenter, as are also the following imparisjllabics of miscel- 
laneous meaning : — 

cSdarer, n. earease. it&, il journey, spnther, n. hraeeUt. 
tabSr, n. hump, uber, n. pap. Yer, n. spring. 

Defective {verber\ stripe, is also Nenter ; bnt tic^, a kind 
of apple, is common. 

-ES. — Substantives in -&, Gkn. -fft«, are Masculine, except 
Feminine merg}S8 ; all other imparisyllabics in -es and -Sr are 
Feminine, except Masculine pSries and pes^ but not eampesj 
/. fetter. 

Nom, Sing. Gen. Sing. Nam. Sing. Gen. Sing. 

gOTges, m. tohirlpool, ffomtis. meiges, f. sheaf, meigitis. 



nmes, m. boundary, Bmitis. quies, f. rest, miielas. 
p&ries, m. hottse-^ioall, i^&rieiSa. aegSs, f. crop, segetius. 
pes, TEL, foot, pedis. merces, f. revxird, mercedis. 

-IS. — ^Most Substantives in -is are Feminine, but the fol- 
lowing are Masculine : — 

Parisyllabics. 

mdis, m. axle. fastis, m. cudgel. toms, m. firebrand. 

caulis, m. stalk, memos, m. rrunUh. unguis, m. imil. 

collis, m. hUl. mugilis, m. mullet. veclis, m. lever. 

ensis, m. sword, orbis, m. round. vermis, m. worm, 

fascis, m. Inmdle. piscis, m. fish. and Substantives in -NTS, 

folUs, m. bellows, poslis, m. door-post. as crlnis, m, hair. 

The following are found both Masculine and Feminine : — 

amnis, c. river. canalis, c. channel, funis, c. rope. 

anguis, c. snake. corbis, c. basket. p^dis, c. louse, 

^ualis, c. water-can. finis, c. end. scrSbis, c. ditch. 

collis, c. path. m. in plural, torquis, c. chain, 

Imparisyllabics. 

fflis, m. domumse, O. S. gliris. sangui-s, m. blood, G. 8. -nis. 

Rpis, m. stme, G. S. lapidis. vom -is, m. ploughshare, G. S. -Ma, 

CinKs, ashes. Gen. Sing, dn^rts, is sometimes Feminine ; citcHmis, 
m. cucumber, is both parisyUabic and imparisyllabic in Declension 
(II. 11). 
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-L. — Sobstantives in -Z are Neater, except mugH^ m. mnllet, 
and sal, salt, which is oftener Masculine than Neuter iu the 
Singular, and is always Masculine in the Plural, s&Us^ m. 
witticisms. 

-0. Gen. -inis. — Of such Substantives, iurho, whirlwind, 
is Masculine ; but the two large classes in -dS and -go are 
Feminine, except — 

cardo, m. hinge, Gen, cart^nis. cuptdo, c. desire, Oen, c&pidSnlfl. 
ordo, iiL order, Oen, orduus. margo, c. brinks Gen, mar^Liiis. 

•S impure, i,e.y preceded by a consonant, is Feminine, 
except in — 

dens, qi. tooth, and moiis, m. mounL adepo, c fcU. 

its compounds, pons, m. bridge, forceps, c. pincers, 

fons, m. spring, radens, m. halyard, stirpey c. stock. 

Add fractions of the as ending in -n^, viz., — 

Dextans, m. {, dodrans f , qnadrans \, sextans }. 

-UB is Neuter, except mfiirfur^ m, bran. 

The following list illustrates how the above Gender-rules 
are qualified by the statements in I. 4, a, ;— * 

fur, m. thief, pater, m. faiher, tibicen, m. piper, 

h5md, c. man, pugilis, m. boxer, turtiir, c. turtle-dove. 

mater, f. mother, sol, m. sun, vultiir, m. vuMwre, 

-X.— Most Substantives in -a? are Feminine, as pax^ f, 
peace ; lex^ f, law ; arx^ f, citadel. But those in -ea?, (Jen. 
-fcf5, are Masculine, as are also the compounds of undU, 
twelfth part, ending in -no;, and a few other Substantives 
here subjoined along with such nouns in -x as are of Com- 
mon Gender: — 

Nam, Sing, Gen, Sing, Norn, Sing, Gen, Sing. 

ciilix, m. cuj), calicis. calx, c. Jieel, counter, calcis. 

fornix, m. vault, formclts. cortex, c. bark, cortifcis. 

grex, m. herd, gregis. forfex, c. scissors, .forficis. 

pollex, m. thumb, pomcis. imbrex, c. tile, ImbiidB. 

phoenix, m. phoenix, phoenicis. (5bex), c. barrier, Sbids. 

quincunx, m. A quincuncis. sHex, c. basalt, sflids. 

trfidux, m. vine-layer, trad&cis. rarix, c. siooll&n vein, vSi^diB. 
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d. Greek Forms. — From the corresponding Greek Declen- 
sion, the Bomans borrowed a great many Nom. Sing, ter- 
minations ; bnt the obliqne cases generally follow the Latin 
model. All the obliqne cases, indeed, may be so formed in 
Substantiye3 ending as follows : — 

•en, Gen. Sing. '•enU, m., as splen and its modification lien, spleen, 
rinis, tn», kidneys, which makes in the Gen. PL both renum 
and reniunL 
-on, QejL Sing, -oniis, m., as Anderean, ehdmaeieon, 
-on, Gen. Sing. 'Onis,/,, as Albion, Babylon. Men's names in -on 
were genoally Latinized even in the Kominatiye; MUd, 
PUUo, etc., anperseded MUdn, Pldton, etc. 

Poets often prefer the Greek Qen, Sing, termination 
^ds; bat the competition of Greek forms with Latin 
Ones appears chiefly in the Accnsative case, both Singular 
ajid Plural, Ghreek -S and -Ss competing with Latin -em and 
-^is; as, 

&d&mas, m. adam&rU, Ace. Sing, lld&mantem A SdSmant&. 

A119br5ges, m. a Oallic tribe. Ace, PI, AllSbrSges is AllSbrdgSs. 
Siren, f. Siren, Ace, PI. Siren^. 

The commonest Greek forms admitting of these deviations 
Irom the Latin model are here tabulated according as they 
«re Masculine or Feminine : — 



MoLSCuline, 

'dSf Gen. 'ddis, m., of national 
names, as Arcds, Arcadian. 

-is, Gen. -i^£9, m., of male person- 
ages, and rivers, as Addnis, and 
Th^bHs, Tiber. 

Labial stem-sabstantiyes,as Arabs, 
m., Gen. Ardbis, Cyclops, m.. 
Gen. Cpclopis. 

R-stem Substantives, as der, m. 
air. 

•as. Gen. -antts, m., as ^l^hds, 
elephant, proper names forming 
the Voc. in -a, as Nom. Atlas, 
Voc. Atld. 



Feminine. 

•ds, Gen. 'ddis, /., of common 
names, and female personages, as 
lampdSftoTch; Patlds, Minerva. 

'is, Gen. -irffe,/., of female person- 
ages, countries, towns, and com- 
mon names, as Thetis, Doris, 
AtUis, aegis, shield. 

'is. Gen. -eds,/., aapoSsis, poetry, 
\oc.poSsi, Ace. poSsim and/>o- 
Ssin, Gen. "PI. poSseon. 

-0, Gen. 'US,/., as Sappho, Gen. 
SapphiiSy trie other cases being 
the same as the Nom. 

'US, Gen. -untis,/., as Amdthua, a 
town in Cyprus. 



The Greek Neuter terminations are :■ 
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-t, Ckn. 'is, as nnapi, n, mustaid ; collateral fonn, ^^ndpis,f, 

-md. Gen. -mdtis, sspoemd^ n, poem, which makes Gen. VLpoenUt- 
turn, poemdtdrum, and poemOldn, Dat PL poenMibils^ 
and. poemdds. 

-fy. Gen. -eds, as mHos, n, tone ; Kom. and Ace PL mele, con- 
tracted for meledy bnt mUd also oocois. So Tempi contracted 
for Temped. 

-y. Gen. -yos, as misy, kind of mushroom. 

Some Greek proper names can be both parisyllabic and 
imparisyllabic in Declension ; as, 

N. <fc V. Dido Thales Tigris 

Ace. Did -6 -onem Thai -em -etem Tl]gr -im -in -idem 

Gen. Did -lis -onis Thai -is -etis Tljgr -is -idis 

Dca. Did -6 -oni Thai -i -eli T%r-i -idi 

Ahl, Did -6 -one Thal-e -ete TTgr -i -ide 

Not a few names of men belonging to the Greek I. DecL 
are declined in Latin according to the III. DecL, as AUnbi- 
Sde8j EucUdes, Euripides, MiUiddes, Simontdes, Extant 
Latin shows some such Substantives hesitating between the 
Greek I. DecL and the Latin third ; as, 

Nom. Orestes Ace. Orest -en -em Dat Orest -ae -i 
Voc. Oresta Gen. Great -ae -is Abl. Oreste 

The intermixture of the 11. and III. Declensions is exem- 
plified in Greek names of persons ending in -eus, in the forms 
common to Achilles and Ulixes, and in the declension of 
Oedtpus. 

N, Orph -eus Ulix -es Oedip -us 

V. Orph -eu Ulix -e Oedip -e 

A. Orph -eiim -ea Ulix -em -en -e& Oedip -um -Sdem -oda 

G, Orph -ei -ei -i -(e8s) Ulix -is -eos -ei -i Oedip -i -5dis 

D. Orph -e6 -eo -(ei) Ulix -ei -i Oedip -8di 

A, Orph -eo -eo Ulix -e -e -i Oedip -6 -ode 

So chaosj n. of the III. DecL makes Gen. cJud and Abl. 
chad according to the second. 

n. 9. Fourth Declension. — This Declension is a con- 
tracted form of the third (II. 5, a.). Even from Nom. Sing. 
'Us, the Dat. Sing, termination -ui is sometimes contracted 
into 'U. On the other hand, Neuter pecu has pl^cul in the 
Dat Sing, In the Gen. PL currUm and passhm occur for 
curruum andpassuum. 
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Monosyllabic U-stem Substantives, of which there are only 
two, have not accepted contraction, and consequently are 
declined according to the III. Declension ; thus : — 





Crane. 


Cranes. 




Sow. 


Sivine. 


Nom. 


5 Grfls or 
Grols 


Grute 


Nom. 


} Sub or 
ISuIs 


Su6s 


Voc. 


Grass 


Voc. 


Su6s 


Ace. 


Gniem 


Grass 


Ace. 


Suem 


Sues 


Gen. 


GrulB 


GrXlTun 


Gen, 


RuTs 


SUiun 


Dot. 


Grul 


Grulbfts 


Dat. 


Sul 


Sulbfts or SfOOM 


Ahl. 


Gmd 


GruXbfts 


Ahl. 


Sud 


SuXbfts or Sabtts 



Sus has also an imparisyllabic Genitive, like cucumXs (II. 
11, a.) J viz., suerts. 

II. 10. Fifth Declension. — The only words of this Declen- 
sion in which -ei of the Gen. and Dat. Singular is proved to 
have been sometimes dissyllabic are dieiy fid^i, r^. Some 
think -62 was pronounced as a diphthong : certain it is that the 
form die occurs for rftci, the form plebl for pUbe% and the like. 

By its case-endings, the V. Decl. is nearly allied to the first 

(II. 5, a.). Many Substantives, accordingly, of the V. Decl. 

have collateral stems of the first, especially those ending in 

'Xties^ as avdrttid and dvdrities^ covetousness ; but also, 

barbari -a, -es, foreign parts, maceri -a, -es, enclosing wall. 
effigi -&, -es, portrait. materi -a, -es, mother'Suhstance. 

luxuri -&, -es, ranJcness. muri -a, -es, brine. 

The Gen. and Dat. Sing, of such Substantives are always 

of the I. Decl., so that the cases stand thus : — 

Noni, materia or Ace. materiam or Gen. materiae Ahl. materia or 
materies materiem Dat. materiae materie 

The Plural, when used at all, is of the I. Declension. 

II. 11. Redundancy op Declension. — Not the I. and V. 
Declensions only, as shown in the preceding section, but all 
the Declensions invade and overlap one another. 

I. AND II. Declensions. 

Scin -a, -us, herry. mend -a, -Mm, fault. 

alimoni -a, -um, nurture. miilctr -S,, -um, milking-pail. 

cii^il -a, riis, -um, girdle. ostre -^, -um, oyster. 

essed -a, -um, chariot. rap -a, -um, turnip. 

margarit -a, -um, pearl. balne -um, bath; PI. -a & -ae. 

delJci -S, -um, delight; PI. delici -ae, Gen. delict -arum. 
HierdsdJfm-a, Jerusalem; PL Hier6solym -^ Gkii.'Sx^i^'^tJ^^-^^:^^ 
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I. AND m. Declensions. 

eaep -^ -e, onion, juyent -S, -us, youth, 

casffld -a, cass, -is, Gen, -idis, helmet, rum -a, -en, gtUUL 
fulic -a, f ul, -ix, 6^. -ids, coot. senect -a, -us, old age, 

I. and V. Declensions. See IT. 10. 

IL AND in. Declensions. 

altari -um, altar -e, altar, glutin -um, glut -en, glue, 

alveari -um, alvear -e, bee-hive, Mulciber, Cfen. -i <£r -is, Vulcan, 

cann&b -um, -is, Jiemp. nihil -um, nihil, nothing, 

consorti -um, -o, fellowship, scorpi -iis, -o, scorpion, 

contSgi -um, -o, contact. segment -um, segmen, segment, 

cap -us, -o, capom, sti^ent -um, sti^en, straw, 

deiphin -us, delpli -in, dolphin. suffun -entum, -en, fumigaUon, 

Elephant -us, eleph, -as, elephaiU. teig -um -us, hack. 

Here belong a number of III. Decl. Substantives with 
Nom. PI. ending in -dWi^ -lUd^ -drifij especially names of 
festivals, which fonn the Gen. PI. according to both the 11. 
and in. Declensions ; as, 

ancili 'H, Gen. PI. -um A orum, sacred shields, 

compitali -a, Gen. PI. -um d: drum, cross-roads festival, 
lacunar! -^ Gen, PI. -um d: drum, wainscotings. 

II. AND lY. Declensions. 

angiport -um, -iis, lane, laur -iis, Gctu -i ds -us, laurel, 

c51 -us, Gen, -i ds -us, distaff. m5nit -um, -us, warning. 

const -um, -iis, undertaking, myrt -iis. Gen. -i ds -us, myrtle, 

com -iis, -um, -u, horn. pin -us. Gen. -Ids-fiaypine, 

dom -iis. Gen, -IdB-VLSfhouse, praetext-um, -vlb, pretence. 

event -um, -iis, occurrence, , senat -iis. Gen, -i d: -iis, senate, 

f!c -us. Gen. -id! -us. Jig, suggest -um, -viSt platform, 

|j81 -us, -um, . -ii, frost, tonltr -uum, -iis, -u, thtmder, 

incest -um, -iis, unchastity, tumult -iis, Gen, -i, -us, uproar, 

III. AND V. Declensions. 

colluvi -5, -es, swill, plebs. Gen, plebis, ) common- 

paupert -as, paupgri -qb, poverty, pleb -es. Gen. -is, -ei, ) alty. 

I., TI., and III. II., III., and IV. 

gaus&p -&, -um, -S d; -es, frieze. pen -iis d: -um, -iis Gen. 5-rifs, 
^bb -&, -iis, -Sr, hunch. -iis Gen, -us, victuals, 

praeaep -id, -iuin, -es, -is d: -e, enclosure. 11., HI., and V. 

reqfffr '&, vesper, Gen, -i -is, e-penittg. ^T\\m -^m, -?>, -%», jU»at. 
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Triplicate fonns of the Nom. Sing., as well as duplicates, 
occur in the above lists ; but there seldom exists through 
all cases a corresponding duplicate or triplicate declension 
of the Substantive. For instance, in fxdis^ which may 
be declined throughout according to the II. Decl., the 
fourth Declension overlaps the second only in the G«n. and 
Abl. Sing, and in the Nom. and Ace. Plural. In s^htdtUs 
and tUmuUUsj again, which may be declined throughout 
according to the IV. Decl., the second Declension overlaps 
the fourtii only in the Gen. Singular. Similarly, many verbal 
Substantives of the IV. Decl., not mentioned in the above 
lists, accept in poetry a Gen. Sing, of II. Decl. form ; as, 

adventi, o/orrimZ. ^wlti, of groan, sumj^Uy of expense. 

Kedundancy within one Declension is commonest in the 
second; as, 

jugul -us, -um collar-bone, 
nas -us, -um, nose. 
p^at -us, -um, palate, 
pSpl -us, -um, robe, 
pile -us, -um, felt cap, 
ruse -us, -um, btttcher's broom, 
sin -us, -um, goblet, 
tign -us, -um, plamk, 
vise -us, -um, mistletoe. 
congriis, congSr, conger eel, 
scalper, scalpTum, chopper, 
scalpell -us, -um, surgical knife. 



amarilc -us, 

l)&ctil 

TMdte 

b&till 

buz 

call 

clipe 

crdc 

cubit 

cytas 

fim 

intiib 



-us, 
-us, 
-us, 
-lis, 
-us, 
-us, 
-^s, 
•us, 
-us, 
-us, 
-us. 



um, marjoram, 
um, stick. 
um, sword-belt, 
um, ftre-shovd, 
um, box-tree. 
um, Tuvrd skin, 
•um, rov/nd shield, 
um, saffron, 
um, elbow, 
um, kind of clover, 
um, dung, 
um, CTtdive, 



Redundancy in the III. Decl. is usually confined to the 
Nom. Sing. ; as, 

grus dE;gnus, crone, sus <£;suis swine {^\,^), 
arb5r <£;arbos, tree. hon5r ds h5nos, ho7wv/r and the like (II. l,e.)* 
seps <fe sepes, hedge, vomer <fe vomis, ploughshare. Gen. vom^ris. 
gomm -lb <£?-!, gum, poll-is<£;-en, mill-dvM, Gen. polHnis. 

In cudmiia^ cucumber, redundancy runs through all the 
oblique cases, because the declension can proceed either as 
parisyllabic or imparisyllabic ; as. 



Ace. cuciim -im or -erem. 
Gen. cuciim -is cw -eris. 



Dai. ciicum -i or -Sii. 
Abl. cuciim -i or -Sr8. 



The collateral III. Decl. Substantives, compdges, Gen. 
Sin^« eompaglSf and compdgoy Gen. %\tv%. com1^a^'ti^A^*'^ss^ 
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aes. 



bes, 
cSr, 
cos, 
faex, 
iax, 
fax, 
fel, 
rlos, 



aens. 

bessis. 

cordis. 

cotiis. 

faecis. 

farris. 

facis. 

fellis. 



nex, 

ds, 

pax, 

pix, 

praes 

pus, 

ros, 

rus, 



necis. 
oris. 



afford an example of redundancy in all cases, the Nomina- 
tive included. 

II. 12. Incompleteness op Declension. — ^The Substan- 
tive tdbum, putrid gore, wants the Genitive; and no Gen. 
PI. is found of the following Substantives : — 

Norn, Sing, Gen, Sing, Nom, Sing, Gen, Sing. 

f. murder, 
n. mmUh, 
f. peace, 
f. pitch, 
m. sicrety,* 
n. matter, 
m. dew, 
n. country, 

sal, m. n. salt, s^lis. 

sitds, m. sittuition, satoa, 

s5l, m. sun, solis. 

sub51es, f. offspring, siib^lis. 

tus, n. incense, tuiis. 

vas, m. surety,* viSudHa. 

(vix), f. change^ vic&. 



pacis. 

WW 

picis. 

praedis. 

puriuB. 

r5ris. 

ruris. 



n. copper. 

m. two-thirds, 

n. heart, 

f. whetstone, 

f. dregs, 

n. grain, 

f. torch, 

n. gall, 

eios, f. husband's sister, glons. 

niems, f. winter, niemis. 

labes, f. stain, labis. 

lac, n. milk, lactis. 

lux, f. light, lucis. 

m§l, n. Twney, mellis. 

metiis, m. fear, mettls. 

The Substantives, fdr^ hiems^ melj m^^tUs, pus, rUs^ st^^ 
and tUs, want also the Dat. and Abl. Plural. Neither does 
the Dative Singular of metus occur. 

The following Substantives occur in only one case : — 

Nom. Sing, inquies, restlessness. 

Gen. Sing, diets, as dids causd, dldls gratia, for form's sake. 

Gen. Sing, naucl, as rvon nauci haheo, I value not a straw. 

Dat. Sing, despicdtui, frustratul, ludlftcdtui, in phrases with 

hkber^, to despise, to baffle, to ridicule. 
Abl. Sing, pondo in weight, acdltu at the summons, admbnUU at 

the suggestion, jv^ssu by order, ndtU by birth, and 

many others of the IV. Declension. 
Ace. Plural infttids, in the phrase infttids irS, to make a deniaL 

Other defective Substantives are — 



Ablative Singular ambdg^. 
Ablative Singular faucS, 
N. and Abl. Sing. a^t-Us -u, 
G. and Abl. Sing, jug^-is -2, 
G. and Abl. Sing, verb^r-is -2, 
G. and Abl. Sing, imp^t-is -^, 
O. and Abl. Sing, spont-is '^, 

* Surety in genoral Is vds ; 



/. with winding ; Plural completa 

/. with jaw ; Hural complete. 

m. craft ; Ace. PI. astus, 

n. Koman acre ; Plural complete. 

n. lash ; Plural complete. 

m, onset ; Plui-al wanting. 

/. freewill ; Plural wanting. 
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Acc. k Abl. Sing. ca88-em -^ /. huntiog-nct ; Plural complete. 

Ace. & Abl. Sing. r^Squi-em -€, /. repose ; Plural wanting. 
Acc. & Dat Sing, ven-um -ul, m. sale ; Plural wanting. 

N. Acc. Abl. Sing, mdn-^ -? -?, n. morning ; Plural wanting. 

Acc. 6. Abl. Sing, vlc-em -is -^, /. change ; no Gen. Plural. 

Acc. D. Abl. Sing, pr^-em -i -8, /. prayer ; Plural complete. 

Nom. Acc. Fhrnl suppliti-ae'dSff. succour; Singular wanting. 

Some of the above Substantives have collateral forms, so 
that they are at once redundant and defective. Besides 
venui is the II. Decl. Dative vend; besides V. Decl. r^gwt- 
em -c, there exists III. Decl. r^-qui-es -etXs, without Dative 
however ; far more common than III, Decl. tmpit'ts -? is IV. 
Decl. impetus; while III. Decl. juger-is -B and II. Decl. 
jughnxm divide the numbers between them, the singular 
being usually declined as from Nom. Sing, jug^rum, and the 
plural according to the III. Decl. 

TI. 13. Irregularity op Declension. — Irregularities of 
declension are so numerous throughout the totality of Latin, 
that a dictionary alone is competent to record them ; and 
exceptions occur to even the best established rules. For 
instance, 7w5rl, sea, is found making mSre instead of mSri 
in the Abl. Sing., and mUrum instead of mSrium in the 
Gen. Plural. 

On the other hand, a diversity of kindred forms does 
not always imply irregularity of declension ; for the kin- 
dred forms may have each a meaning of its own, as 
Nundin&y nundXnae^ nundXnum, NundtnS, the ninth-day 
goddess, presided over the naming of infants, which took 
place on the ninth day in the case of boys, on the eighth 
day in the case of girls. NundXnae was the weekly 
market, the Boman week consisting of eight days in the 
same sense as ours consists of seven, of nine days in the 
same sense as ours consists of eight, i.e., counting inclu- 
sively. Nundtnum, the market time, occurs chiefly in the 
phrases, int^r nundtnum, a Eoman week ; i.e., counting in- 
clusively, nine days, and trinum nundinum, a Eoman fort- 
night, t.e., counting inclusively, seventeen days, within 
which of course there were three Nundtnae, 

IL 14, Derivation of SuBSTAiiiTiY^ft.— a. T^^TfiKMoSc^^^*--- 
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The penult syllables -ell- -ill- -oU-, which prevail in De- 
minutives derived from A- and 0-stems, are due to con- 
tractions involving assimilation (II. 1, g,)^ as in the following 
examples : — 

Kber, m. hook; liber -uliis, libelliis, pampMet, 

EuerS, f. girl; puer(a) -ula, puell&, girlie, 

Ipis, m. stone; lapid -iiliis, mpilliis, pebble, 

signom, m. token; 8mn(o) -ulum, sigillam, trace, 

corona, f. chapUt; coron(a) -ula, corolla, liUle chapUU 

Often i in the primitive yields to e in the deminutiye ; as, 

Ssinus, m. ass; asin(o) -iilus, aselliis, donkey. 
patifna, f. pan; patin(a) -ula, patella, panikin. 

The terminations -culfis, -cola, -cMum, which prevail in 
deminutives derived from III. Decl. Substantives, are a 
double formation, containing, besides -UluSj -UlS, -iilum^ an 
old deininutive suffix, viz., ec or ic, supposed to be the same as 
terminates our own bullock, hillock, and the presence of 
which in senex makes that Nom. Sing, anomalous as compared 
with the oblique cases. The terminations -cUus, -cttU, 
-culum are suffixed to the stems themselves ; as, 

homS, c. man; homnnculus, nuiniMn, 

ratio, f. account; ratiunciila, small account, 

canis, c. dog; dlnicula, doggie, 

spes, f. hope; specula, slight hope. 

opiis, n. work; Spusciilum, small work. 

tdber, n. bump; tuberculum, small bwmp. 

By analogy with hdmuncHlils and the like, a few deminutiyes are 
formed in -uncitlits from stems not nasal, aafurundUils, petty thief ; 
from fUr, thief. 

Double and even treble deminutives are formed by reduplicating 
'Uliis; as, 

porciis, m. pig; porciilus, porcellus, porcelliilus. 
cist^, f. chest; cistula, cistella, cistelliila. 

h. Abstracts. — - Abstract Substantives denoting quality 
are formed from Adjectives by suffixing -ia, -iti^ -ita8,'to 
the dipt stem ; as, 

concors, concordlft, harvrvony; frequens, frequentiS, crowding, 
duriis, durltift, hardness; tristis, tristittift, sadness, 
aequus, aequitfts, fairness; felix, feliclt&8, happiness, 

A few Present Participles, iiot6d&\iii9;u&\L^\^m^>&^^x^mk^<^ 
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in -ans or 'Cns, yield similar abstracts by suffixing -id to the clipt stem, 
as Sbundans, SbimdarUidt profusion ; but neuter t^lentium^ silence, 
fiOTxiiXUns, 

The supine stem of the Verb yields a few abstracts in 
-firS of the I. Decl., a multitude in -to of the III. Decl., and 
a good many in -C5 of the IV. Decl. The following list 
shows that these abstracts, and indeed abstracts generally, 
often acquire a concrete meaning : — 

freqaentia, f. crowding & crowd. nob][^tas, f. nobleness & nobles, 
pictniSy f. painting & a painting, dictio, f. utterance & an uttercmce. 
consaUum, n. eotmsel & cotmsellors, potio, f. drinking k liquid drunk. 
IStrdcKnium, n. robbery & robbers, visus, m. seeing & thing seen. 

Notwithstanding these examples, concrete expression prevaOs in 
Latin, often in marked contrast to the abstract terms of the correspond- 
ing English ; as, 

Omnes immSmSrem bSneficii oderunt. 
All men detest ingratitude, 

Pluriimum interest inter doctum et rudem. 

5rhere is cm immense difference between learning and ignorance. 

Nullum poetam legSr&t, nullum orat5rem ndverat. 
He had read no poetry, and knew nothing of oratory. 



0. Adjectives as Substantives.— Many Substantives are 
really Adjectives referring to some Substantive understood ; 
as, 

aestiy& (castr^), summer camp, medicina (tabema), phammcy. 

annalis (liber), year-book. miUiarium (saxum), milestone. 

aquaHs (urceus), wash-basim^ m51a]^ (dens), grinder. 

bi]u^ (equi), pair inhamess. m51aris (ISpis), grindstone. 

biennis (s&uris), double aace. natalis (dies), birthday. 

bubula (cSro), beef. nSvalis (terra), ) fallow- 

cani (capilli), hoary hairs. novale (solum), \ ground. 

Elysii (campi), Elysian fields, pugillares (libelli), toilets. 

Fasti (dies), Calendar. September (mensis), September. 

hibem^ (castra), winter camp. stativ^ (castra), standingcamp. 

mSdicin^ I&tb), healing art. super! (di), the gods. 

mSdicinS (res), remedy. triremis (navis), a trireme. 

Even without any particular Substantive understood, 
Latin Adjectives, especially in the Plural, and referring to 
perBona, are extensively used as Subalwilvj^^ \— 
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Singular. 


Plural. 


aequalis, m. contemporary, 
aflfinis, c. kinsperson. 


b5nS, n. goods, 
breviS, n. shallows. 


bomim, n. blessing. 


inferi, m. the dead. 


par, in. comrade. 


liberi, m. children. 


par, n. pair, 
particeps, c. sharer. 


majores, m. ancestors, 
minores, m. descendants. 


princeps, m. pnnce, 
st&tuarius, m. sculptor, 
voliicris, f. bird. 


posteri, m. posterity. 
pr8ceres, m. graiidees. 
rivales, m. neighbours. 



In using Adjectives substantivally, care must be taken to 
avoid ambiguity. For instance, it is seldom safe to use 
multorum as meaning ' of many things ; * prefer muUdrum 
rerum, because multorum is commonly used of persons. On 
the other hand, the unambiguous Plural Neuter in -a is 
constantly used of things, and idiomatically in the Accusa- 
tive to the suppression of an English Substantive implied 
in the governing Latin Verb (I. 36, a.), 

d. Verbal Substantives, — The Pres. Part. Active and 
the Perf. Part. Passive are, like Adjectives, used as Sub- 
stantives, both with and without a particular Substantive 
imderstood; as 

Aliens (sol), m. the east; praetexta (fabiil^), f. Soman tragedy, 
torrens (riviis), m. torreni; praetexta (tSga), f. magisterial robe, 
^i^imans, c. animal; pSr(i)ens, c. parent; serpens, c. creeping thing, 
legatiis, m. on^ commissioned ; ambassador^ lieutenant-general, 
praefectiis, m. one appointed over others, captain, 
actom, n. public transaction; pactum, n. deed. 

So strong is the verbal character of some Neuters in -t«m, that they 
are qualified, not by Adjectives, but by Adverbs ; as, 

bene factum, a good deed ; callide dictum, a crafty speech. 

From the supine stem, besides a few abstracts, as men- 
tioned above (II. 14, &.), are derived personal deidgnations 
in -5r and -rix (I. 18), which, when applied to things, impart 
liveliness to style ; as, 

-or, male doer; inventor, m. mode finder, 
-nx, femule doer ; inventrix, f. female fielder. 

From the Verb-stem \tse\i wc^ ^em^^xjXjjeJ^ssSoc^^'Si ^r?' 
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noting the instrament with which a thing is done, the most 
common terminations being -menj -mentum^ and -rum ; as, 

tegmSn (tSg5), what a iking is covered with, 
lenimentam (lenid), what a iking is softened with. 
^tram (&rO), what the land is ploughed with. 

e. Fatnmjnnics. — ^Latin Patronymics are wholly a Oreek 
formation. Some proper names of persons yield Patronymics 
in pairs, Masculine and Feminine respectively, the clipt stems 
of the primitives bearing the following terminations : — 

Masc. L Decl. Primitive. Fern. III. Decl. 

-Id8fl» in. II. Decl. 'Sa, k some of III. Ded. -la^ f. 

-Id6% m. III. DecL -eua, -^lia, t 

-iAd6fl» in. II. DecL -^'Ha, k some of III. Decl. -l&s, f. 

TantSHdBs, son, Tant^ -Is (-idis), daughter, of Tantalua, 
ThesXdfis, son, Thes -SlB (-eidis), daughter, of Theseua, 
ThestiAdBs, son, Thest -l&s (-i&dos), daughter, of ThesUua, 

I. Decl. primitives in -as, and some of the III. Declension 

form exclusively Masculine Patronymics in -ades of the I. 

Declension; as, 

Aene&dSs, Gen. Aene^ae, son of Aeneaa, 

And some primitives in II. Decl. -us and ius form ex- 
clusively Feminine Patronymics in -inc, -one respectively, both 
of the I. Declension ; as, 

NeptunlnS, daughter ofNeptwne; Acr&iOnS, daugJiter of Acrisius. 

n. 15. Declension op Adjectives. — a. Contractions. — 
In Adjectives as in Substantives (II. 7, ^.), the Norn. Sing, 
termination -^ was originally -^rS», which has been pre- 
served in — 

moriffSriis, ohsequiotcs. praepostSriis, absurd. triquStrus, triangular. 

prdperuSy h^isty. praeprSperus, over-Aosfy. 

pesnfer and pestiferiis, pestilential, prosper and prosperus, fortunate. 

Of the contractions mentioned (II. 7, a.) as admissible in II. 
Decl. Substantives, the only one admissible in Adjectives is 
that of Qen. PI. 'dnmt into -{im. Rare in Adjectives gen- 
erally, this contraction is usual in caxdiiv^X wA ^ik'^X.T^^iJ^^ 
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Nnmerals, which in certain phrases never appear otherwise ; 
as in — 

biniim milliam, of 2000, qu^tem^m Tnillinni, ofJ^OOO, 

b. Adjectives declined as Substantives.— Many consonan- 
tal stem Adjectives of the III. Decl., because they denote 
qualities found only in human beings, or at most in living objects, 
want the Neuter, and consequently are declined, like Substan- 
tives, with a single termination to each case. They all take 
'Um in the Gen. PL, and the following take -e only in the 
Abl. Singular, 
coel-ebs, m. ((?. -fljis), unmarried, juven-is (O, -is), young. 




dly-es (G» -HSb), rich. (res-es) (G. -idisX motionless, 

imp-5s {G, '6th)ynotmasterof, (8uperst-es)(G^. 'Ma), su/rviving. 

Similarly declined, though occurring as Neuter in the 
Singular, are — 

partlc-eps (Gen, -^^s), sTvaring, sen-ex {Gen, -&), old, 
princ-eps {Gen, -^)is), leading, sosp-Ss {Gen, -ilis), safe. 

Some such Adjectives take -i only in the Abl. Sing., viz. : — 

degSn§r, degenerate, (im)mgm5r, {un)mindful, uber, fruitful, 
cUs, rUh, Inops, destitute, vigU, wcUehful, 

fllipes, wing-footedf a/nd other compounds of ^, 
conc615r, self-colou/red, and other compounds of c515r. 

Others take both -2' and t- in the Abl. Sing., viz., — 

al -Ss, winged, All, Sing, al (-^ftS), -itL 
perp -8s, continual, Abl, Sing, perp -StS, (-8ti). 
praep -8s, fleet, Abl, Sing, praep -etS, (-8ti). 

rSd -ux, returned, Abl, Sing, red -uce, -iicL 
suppl -ex, suppliant, Abl, Sing, suppl -ice, -icL 

A very few specially Neuter forms occur in such Adjectives, 

viz. : — 

dite, in t?ie phrase, 6ii)^ a^lum, rich ground, 

dlia&, rich, quSdriipSdi^ /o w-/oo^. yeTsic^onJij party-edottrtd, 

II. 16. Eedundance, Incompleteness, and iRRBanLARrrr 
OP Declension in Adjectives. — a. Sednndance. — The fol- 
lowing Adjectives are red\md»sit );^y assessing both a 11. 
DeoL and a TIL. Decl. foim : — 
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accliy -Is dr -us, up-hill. 
bijiig -is d: -tLs, yoked in pairs, 
and similar compounds 0/ jugum. 
ez&nim -is <fe -lis, lifeless. 
hn&r -is A -iisy dkeerful. 
imbecill -is <fe -lis, weak. 
imberb -is A -iis, beardless. 
inerm -is «k -us, unarmed. 



infren -is <£ -iis, unbridled. 

pTocliY -is A -us, sloping. 

BewS&nXm -is <]& -lis, half -dead. 

semierm -is <& -us, hcUf-armed. 

un&nim -is tk -iis, eoiicordant. 
nScess -8 dfc -um, unavoidable, 

5pu -lens <fe -lentus, opulent. 

yi6 -lens d; -lentus, violent. 



in 



Within the m. Declension, redundance appears in 

coeles A coelestiis, heavenly; indScSr ds indecSiis, unseemly. 
praecoz, praec^uis, praecSquus (II. Decl.), premxUure. 
pubes, pubis, pubSr, marriageable {Gen. puberis). 
impub^, impubis, not marriageable (Oen. impub -is A -Sris). 
par, equals Ahl. Sing, jp&r -8 A -1, Oen. PI. |^r -um tk -ium. 
im]^r, wieqtidl, Abl. Sing, imp&r -8 A 1, Oen, PI, imp&rum. 

b. Ineompleteiiess. — The Norn. Sing. Masc. is not found 

(cetSriis), cet8r&, cetSrum, the rest. 

(ludicSr or ludlcr&s), ludlciS, ludibnun, sportive. 



c. Irregularity,— The Irregular Genitives totfUs, altMUs, 
'tUAHs witness to a very old form of the Gen. Sing.; for, 
agreeably to the order of vowel development (IE. 1, «.), the 
original Gen. Sing, suffix -as became successively in Latin 
-05, -us, -esj '18. The same -us may be contained in the 
Gen. Sing, of the IV. Decl., gradHs being contracted for 
^r^^^uus, not for grSduiB. Final -t of the Datives tofi, althij 
-dtri is the final -t originally belonging to that case (II. 5, a,). 
These Genitives and Datives, however, sometimes conform 
to the regular model. There are found, for example, 

Gen. Sing, ill!, illae ; ^i, &liae. Dat. Sing. null5, totd. 



II. 17. CoMPAKisoN OP Adjectives. — The meaning of both 
Comparative and Superlative may be either relative or 
absolute; as, 

duriSr, harder, rather hard, too hard, 
durissimus, hardest, very hard. 

The absolute meaning of the Comparative is obtained from 
the relative meaning by supplying Bvieii ^\^>C\n^'?^ ^^ o^q^^ 
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justo, nXcessdrio^ soUto^ Spinidn^, spe, which are somelimes 
actually expressed ; as, 

FlSgrantior aequo non debet dol5r esse viri, A tnan^s grief ought 
not to he more violent than is right {too violent). 

As the absolute meaning of the Comparative is sometimes conveyed 
by the Positive, witness mdturits, too early, sertZs, too late, so the lAtin 
Comparative sometimes expresses what, in English at least, is a 
positive idea ; for instance, 

res obscHridr, a mysterious circumstance. 
res grdviores, important matters. 

The Superlative is emphasised by hnffij far, v^l, even ; also 
by quam and quantusy which are often accompanied with a 
tense of possum; as, 

Quam maoetmds (p6tuU) copids armdvit. 
He armed as many troops as he could. 

Quantd maximd pdtest ess^ distantid, 
As great a difference as there can possibly be. 

a, Eegnlar Comparison. — The Comparative termination 
'tor was originally -ids, the final s of which, preserved in the 
Nom. Voc. and Ace. Sing. Neuter, was elsewhere changed 
into r (II. 1, e.) ; and the Superlative was formed by suffixing 
'Xmusj anciently -UmUs, to -ids of the Comparative ; thus, 

dur-us, dur-ios, dur-ios-imiis, duriss-imus. 

So, in what is called irregular comparison, beginning with 
the Positive root plo-.* 

plo-ids, pious, plfls ; plo-ios-^miis, plous-imus, plflrlmlUk 

It is not ascertained whether, in Adjectives like iSn^ and 
fdciUs, the Superlative termination was suffixed directly to 
the Positive, or, as above, to the Comparative degree, in 
which case a rather violent modification must have ensued ; 

as, 

f&cilios-imus f^iHsiimus fSuslMmus ^cillimils. 

b. Irregular Comparison. — The following Adjectives form 
Comparative and Superlative from the corresponding Present 
Participles, which are themselves used as Adjectives. 

* There is an ante-classical Gomp&t&tlva from root pZo-, viz^ pl^rOs, originally 
ploiros, ploertLs, whence plSruaqui, commoTi Vo. \5aft Y\w!w\, v>&T\xivJl^ ^^Clratqu^ 
pOraguif most ; but withoat Gen. PI., 'w\iVc\il \a fsw^^W^^Vj V^*X. ^1 it^^Am A.,-afc^-«^ 
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w — w 



egenus 
benevolus 



needy 
benevolent 
mSl&v6l\\a Tnalevolent 
mSlediciis slanderous 
pTdvidiis foreseeing 



egent -i6r 
llnevolent-iOr 
m^evolent-iOr 
maledicent-iOr 
provident -i6r 



egent -Isslmiis 
l^nevdlcnt-UudmtU 
malevolent-issImiUi 
m&ledicent-lBsImils 
provident -IssImiUi 



Similarly compared are the following, as if from a corre- 
sponding Present Participle : — 

beneficus beneficent beneficent -I6r 

maleficus inaieficevU wanting 

magnificiis magnificent magnificent -idr 

munificiis munificent vmvting 

honorificiis honour-bringing honorificent-Wr 



beneficent ■ 
maleficent ■ 
magmficent- 
miinificent • 
honorificent' 



issImiUi 
Iflfflmflti 

isslmiis 
indmiUi 
Iflfflmflti 



c. Defective Comparison :~ Additional Adjectives without 
Comparative are : — 

bellus, pretty, falsus, false, meritiis, deserved, 

caesius, bluish gray, f idiis, faithful, nuperus, recent, 

consultus, skilled in law, incl^tiis, famous. persuasiis, convinced. 

diversus, different, invictus, unconquered, vacuus, empty, 

egregiiis, distinguished, invitiis, unvnlling, v^fer, 



crafty. 



Additional Adjectives without Superlative are : — 



^Slescens, young, 
agilis, active, 
a^restisy rustic, 
ameer, cheerful, 
arcaniis, secret, 
ater, bUick. 

caeciis, blind, 
diutumiis, lasting, 
exilis, thin, 
indnstrius, active. 



infinitus, undefined, 

iejuniis, hungry, 

longinquus, distarvt, 

obliquus, slanting, 

opimus, rich, 

proclivis, descending, 

pronus, inclined, 

propinquus, n£ar, 

rusucus, country-like, teres, 

satiir, full, viciniis, 



segnis, slow. 

seriis, late. 

silvestris, wooded. 
siipiniis, face up, 
surdiis, deaf, 

taciturnus, silent, 
tempestiviis, season- 
able, 
round, 
nigh. 



Few Adjectives with consonantal stems are compared ; 
and there is no comparison at all of Adjectives in -Xmus^ -IrvUs^ 
'Ivus^ 'Orus, or of compound Adjectives containing a Verb ; 

as, 

legitimiis, lawful, degencr, degenerate. 

matutiniis, early. lauiger, wool-bearing, 

fu^tivus, fleeing, pest&er, pestilential. 

canorus, sounding. versicolor, party-coloured. 

Other Adjectives still, which it is impossible to classify, are 
not compared ; as, 

dlmvLS, benign, lacetf torn, trux, criwl. ^'fec)^N\&^ iU-gvcv^* 
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d. Periphrastic Comparison.— The degrees of comparison 
may be expressed by using, with the Positive of any Adjec- 
tive, magiSj more, for the Comparative, and for the Superla- 
tive, mcuxrtme, most, or any of its equivalents, viz., summej 
valddj admoduniy perquam; and this is the only way of 
comparing most Adjectives in -us pure, i.e., in -e2», 
'iusj 'uUs (not being -quus) ; such as, — ^doneUsj fit, anxiOs, 
troubled. 

The following Adjectives in -C5 pure are, however, found 
regularly compared ; viz. : — 

arduiis, steep, eiaga.ua, small, perpetuus, eonslant, 

assiduiis, unremitting, noxius, hurtful, strenuus, vigorous. 

Also, but wanting the Comparative— 

egregius, distinguished, pius, devotU. v^u&s, empty, 

II. 18. Derivation of Adjectives. — Worth noticing 
are Adjectives in -drvHsj derived from the names of Boman 
gentesj and appended to the names of Boman gentlemen 
who, or whose ancestors, had been adopted out of their 
original gens into another. Thus a son of LudUs AewXliiU 
PaulUsj when adopted by Publius CorneliUs SdpiSj took bis 
adopter's name, with the addition of AemXUanus, to show 
his original gens, and was called Publius ComeliUs Sctpid 
Aemtlidniis. 

From the Verb-stem itself some Adjectives are formed, 
those in -ax denoting tendency or aptness ; those in -btUa 
denoting worthiness or ability ; as, 

ISquSr, / talk; 15quax, talkative, Sm5, 1 love; Smabnis, lovable. 

Prepositions underlie post^rUSf praepost^rUs, contrdrrOs, 
and the late Comparative ant(^idr, which has neither Positive 
nor Superlative. 

From the Positive generally, but sometimes also from the 
Comparative are derived adjectival Deminutives, in the same 
way as from Substantives are derived substantival Deminutives 
(I. 14), mostly from Adjectives used as epithets of endearment, 
and from those denoting quantity ; as, 
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aureSa, anreSltis, golden, mXsSr, miselliisy wretched, 

g&mSnia, gemellus, tvnn, mollis, molHctiliis, delicate. 

gaai6i6T,grBJi6ixisM^, pretty big, parviis, parrtiliis, tiny. 

fongfts, longiilus, longish, panlils, pauliilils, small, 

loii^5r, loii|;iiiscMiis, raUier long, pauper, pauperciiliis, poor, 

m%)or, mf^usculufi, a little tener, tenelliis, tender, 

bigger. vStus, vStiilus, little old, 
mSliSr, mSliusc^us, betterish, uniis (uniiliis) ulliis, any. 
tantfis, tant&liis <b tantUliis, so small, 
quantiis, qnantiilus & quantiUiis, how small, 
paucos, pauciilufi, paimlliis, pauxUliilus, very small, 

n. 19. Pbonouns. — Both Personal Pronouns, including 
Demonstrative Adjective Pronouns used personally (I. 19, 
c), and Possessive Adjective Pronouns, are sparingly used in 
Latin ; they are introduced only when required by emphasis, 
or when without them ambiguity would arise. Emphasis 
requires the Personal Pronouns to be expressed in Latin, not 
only when there is a contrast of persons, but also when there 
is a contrast of actions by the same person ; as, 

Bjeci SgS tS annfitis hSmMbiis, non dejecL 

I thrust you out with cm armed force^ I did not thrust you down. 

Perspicuity requires that a Personal Pronoun be used to 
mark as new subject a word that occurs in the immediately 
preceding sentence ; as, 

Fei^amnm &d regem venSrant. Is legat5s c5mitSr exceptos Pes- 
smimtem dediudt. They came to the king at Pergwnfvus, He 
courteously received the arnbassadors, a/nd brought them to Fessinus, 

The recurrence of the same subject in successive sentences 
is emphasised by idem at the head of the second. 

To cloak his own personality, a Roman might, as English idiom also 
allows, nse nos and nostSr for ^6 and meiis ; but he could not, as is 
required in modem English, use vbs and vestl^ in addressing a single 
person. 

a. Personals. — The forms met, fm, sm, noztn^ vestrij 
which figure as Genitives of the Personal Pronouns, are 
really Genitives Neuter Singular of the Possessive Adjective 
Pronouns meUs, tuus^ suUs, nost^r^ vester : — 

MSmdr est6 met, nostrl, &c. 

Be mindful of what is mine, ours, &c., hence, of me, of us, &c. 

L 
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Tho old Genitives Sing, of l^go and tu were mis and tis 
respectively, the latter of which occurs in Plantns. The Geni- 
tives PI. nostrUm^ vestrUm are contractions of nostrorum and 
nostrdrunij vestrorum and vestrdrum^ which forms actually 
occur in the comic poets. The reflexive Personal Pronoun 
has no form corresponding to nostrdm, vestrUm, and the way 
in which that want was supplied illustrates how noatrOm 
and vestrUm arose : — 

Tree sudrum (or ex se) mittunt. 

Three of their own number, or of themselves, they send. 

Dative miht is sometimes contracted into ml. Me and te are seldom 
reduplicated into meme, tete, se often into sese. The emphatic suffix 
'trUt is appended to se and s^t, to ^d itself and all its cases except 
the Gen. Rural, and to the cases of tu, except tu itself and the Gen. 
Plural. Another suffix -tS is appended to tu itself, sometimes in com- 
hinatioQ with -m^^, making tuti, tut^mSt, 

Se reflects or points back primarily to the subject of its 
own clause, not unfrequently, however, to the subject of the 
principal clause, sometimes to a word in its own clause which 
is not the subject, also to the unexpressed subject of an Infini- 
tive; as, 

Frdt^r intro nos vdcdt dd sese^ Brother calls us inside to himself. 
Caeadr, itt v^niam dd se, rdgdt, Caesar begs me to come to him. 

Multd sunt clvlhUs int^r se communid. 

Fellow- citizens have many things common among themr 

DiftcilUmum est sKbtmH ipsl {hdminem) temp^dr^. 
It IS a most difficult thing to govern one's self. 

The prepositional phrase int^r se sometimes gives rise to 
the reciprocal meaning ; as, 

Intir se contrdrid sunt Mneftcium ^t injurid, 
A benefit and a wrong are opposed to each other. 

Pu^l dmant int^r se. The boys love one another. 

b, Possessives.— The reflexive force of suits is varied 
exactly as that of se. Noteworthy is its force in such phrases 
as 

suo Idcd, in the proper place, stio tempdrS, at the right time. 
sud vestitu, in their usual dress, ver^ suo, in their favourite spring. 

Emphatic -m^t is sometimes suffixed to the AbL Sing, of meits, tuiis, 
suits; but -pM, rarely appended to Personal Pronouns, is the favourite 
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suffix of these Possessives, especially in the Abl. Sing., as suapU 
mdnu, vrith his own very hand. 

Out of the Genitive cujUs was formed an interrogative (sometimes 
also relative) Possessive .with singular reference, i.e., never used for 
quorum or qudrumf and a corresponding patrial, always interrogative, 
viz., Cuj-(it8)t 'd, "Um, whose ? Cuj-ds, Gen. -dtis, of whose country I 

The Isom. Sing. Masc, cvj-iils), is identical with the Gen. Sing, of 
qui, quae, qudd; and its existence therefore cannot be affirmed. Cuj' 
{Us), -d, -urn does not occur in the Gen. or Dat. ; and the only Plural 
form found is cujae, Nom. PI. Feminine. 

c. Demonstratives. — Archaic forms of ill^j tst^, ips^, are 
oUiiSj isiUsj tpsiis (II. 1 d,). 

The demonstrative force of {lH and ist^ is emphasised by 
suffixing to them enclitic -c?, -c, which gives — 

Singular, Plural, 

N. niic, illaec or ilUce, illoc or illuc. Illic, illaec, illaec. 

A, Illunc, illanc, illoc or illuc. IlloscS, illasce, illaec. 
G. W^tasce, all genders, . (Ill6runc,illarunc,ill6runc). 

JE>. (Illic), all genders. IlUsce, all genders, 

A, Illoc, iliac, illoc. Illisce, all genders. 

Similarly^ declined is w/Tc, istaec or istaccj istoc or istuc. 
The Dat. Sing, of both ilJXc and istic occurs only as Adverb, 
UUic^ in yonder place ; isUc^ in that place where you are. The 
Gen. PI. is not known to occur. 

In hlCj haecj hoc, some forms contain enclitic -c, others do 
not, which explains the greater irregularity of its declension; 
but all the forms may assume -ce, and the Gen. Sing, very 
often does, becoming hujuscS, Moreover, even the forms 
which contain -c sometimes assume -c^ in addition, thus re- 
duplicating the enclitic, so that hicc^, haecc^, Iiocc^j exists as 
a stronger demonstrative than Mc, haec, hoc. 

When interrogative -n? is suffixed, c^ becomes ct, and 
there arise — 

Hiccine haeccane hoccme ? Isticcine, c€'c. f Illiccine, <fec. / 

Agreeably to the personal or local reference proper to hfc, it 
may sometimes be translated by the Adjective 'present;' as, 

In hoc magnificentid urhls, In the present splendour of the city. 

With ilU it is contrasted thus : — 

htc, near the speaker by being lately mentioned, latter. 
UU, far from tne speaker by being mentioned earlier, former. 
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The same distinction is brought ont in some expressions 
of time; as, 

his annis qnSdringentis, wUhin the last 400 years 
paucis his diebiis, a few days ago. 

paucis illis diebiis, a few days before. 

Is is much used with a copulative Conjunction to append 
emphatically an attribute to an immediately preceding Sub- 
stantive; as, 

Vineitld H ed sempitemd. Imprisonment, and that for life. 

Unam rem expUcmOj eamqu^ maaAmam, 

One point I shall explain, and that the most important. 

Being without personal reference of their own, Xs and its 
compounds idem^ ips^^ are found with the first and second 
persons of the Verb as well as with the first, is less frequently, 
however, than its compounds ; as, 

Ha£C omntd Ks fe<yi, qui sddalKs Ddldbellae ^ram. 
All this I did, who was Dolabella's boon companion. 

The formation of ipsl^ out of Xs and -pse is attested by the 
old forms eapslS^ eamps'S^ corresponding to ipsS.^ ipsam ; the 
case-endings of Xs having passed to suffix -pslS. The meaning 
of ipsiS is emphatic, not reflexive, a distinction all the more 
necessary to be made because both meanings are rendered by 
th^ same word in English — 

Me ips^ condemno. It is myself that condemn myself. 

Me tpsum condemno, It is myself (not another) that I condemn. 

As, in the latter of these examples, ips^ emphasises a 
Personal Pronoun, so it is used to emphasise Possessives and 
Numerals; as, 

m£& ipstHs culpa, by my own faidt. 

nostrd ipsorum culpd, by our own fault. 

anni octdgintd H tres ipst, exactly eighty-three years. 

Alone of Pronouns, ips^S is compared, a Superlative form 
ypsissXmUs, ' his very self,' occurring in Plautus. Hence the 
phrase ipsissXmS verbU* 

d. Interrogatives, Relatives, and Indefinites. — Qm, 
quae^ quM^ like English Who, which, what, was originally 
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interrogative ; bnt so little are the forms qui and qudd recog- 
nised as interrogatives at all, that an example is subjoined 
from Cfc. de Oratore: — 

Qui cantUs dulcidr itw^irt pdtest f Qu6d carman aptiHa ? 
Wliat sweeter melody can be found ? What more appropriate verse f 

The indefinite meaning of qtds is not limited to the pre- 
cedence of si, nlfsf, ne, num ; it occurs also after relative 
words, as quando, quantdy quoj quurrij tlM; and sometimes 
independently; as, 

Dicet qi^ dizeilt qms. Some one will say, may hone said. 

AHenum est a sSpientS injuriam cni f^§r§, 
To wrong amy one is inconsistent with wifdom. 

The following table affords some guidance among the 
many Latin words translated by English any : — 

Excluding all. Including all, Including some, 

aSy not any, hardly any, as, any one eon do it, as, if any can, 

Quisquam ds ullus. Quilibet <fe quidlibet. Qui, i qvoB, quid. 

Quivis dj quidvis. 

Because of the negation or half-negation implied in si, ntst, 
nSf num, ' any,' including some, after these words may be 
rendered by quisquam and ullUs ; and, when either all are to 
be excluded, or some to be included with emphasis, the Pro- 
nouns WXqui, and SMquis, aliquid, or quispiam, quippiam, 
take the place of the usual ones. 

To denote persons, the usually substantival quisquam is 
preferred to adjectival uUUs, and so nemo to nulliis ; as, 

nee quisquam scriptor^ et nem5 scriptSr, and nM any toriter. 
vix quisquam Gallus = nemo fere Galliis, hardly any Gatd. 

In the Gen. and Abl. Singular, however, the best writers 
nse nulW&s and nullo instead of nerri^nis and nimXnS. 
Qmcunqu^ occurs in tmesis ; as. 

Cum quibiis er^t cunquS una, 
With whomsoever he was in company, 

SlquXs is sometimes an equivalent of quicunqui^f and nescid 
qtXi of SitquXs ; as, 
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51 quid ai pab'SR^ obrmmi nSfm^ 

Whatever fodder there ia^ the anowa coyer (it) up. 

PrUpi mi naeid quia IdquitSr, 

K ear me some one or other is speaking. 

Of eeqiRj ecquS or ecquaCj ecquiod, and of qwqinSj the only 
other forms found are : — 

Sing. Aee. ecqnem, ecqaam. Dot/, eccidy Ahi, ecqno. 
Plur. Nam, ecqni, Aec ecquos, ecquaa. 

Sing. Aee. quemqnem, Ahi. qnoqao, qnaqoa (once (mXy). 
Plur. Nom. quiqal, Dai. qoibTiaqTiibas. 

«. Dual Pnmonill. — ^The termination -ier in dlter^ iUer^ 
and their compoands, belongs to the Comparative termina- 
tion 'teros preserved in Greek, and surviving in exthiis 
and posttrusj which were treated as Positives after the 
comparative force of their termination was lost in Latin. 
Like Comparatives (L 34, d), alier^ ater^ and their compounds, 
can be used only of two. 

UVsTj corresponding as interrogative to old English whether 
(Matthew xxiiL 17), is so little thought of as a Relative Pro- 
noun also, that an example is subjoined from Cic. Ep. ad 
AtL zi.. 

Haec . . . M mSlest^ enint in Stro cnlpa erit, These things will 
bring tremble upon him in whom (of the two) the fauU shall be. 

The following phrases illustrate some uses of dUerj titer, 
and Sliiis, 

AltSr rid^t, alter IScrimat, 7%e one laughs, the other uoeeps. 
Alius ridet, ^us iScrimat, One laughs, another weeps. 
Alios caedit, &lios dimittit, SoTne he hills, others he lets off. 
Alt^r alteram vulner&t, They Uvk) vxmnd each other. 
Alitis ^liurn vuln^rant, They (ever so many) wound one another, 
UtSr Utrom vulnSraverit Which (of the two) has wounded which 
quacrendum est, (of the two) must be inquired into. 

II. 20. Numerals, anciently begarded as Pronouns. — 
a, Numeral Nomenclature. — Numbers are neither named 
nor combined uniformly by Latin authors. For 18 and 19, 
28 and 29, and the like, the subtractive forms duMemginti, 
&c., are the most common ; but others exist, as 

duSdSvIginti = dScom oct5 ^ dScem St octd = octSdecim. 
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In compound nmnbeiSy from 13 to 19 indiuiTey the 
smaller one nsnally precedes the laiger ; hat with GaidinjJs 
and Ordinals the order is sometimes reversed, and then 
in Cardinals et may unite the two numheis. On the 
other hand, from 101 upwards, the larger numher usually 
precedes, either without or, excepting Distrihutives, with & 
inserted ; hut, when et is inserted, the smaller numher some- 
times precedes. Lastly, from 21 to 99, either the larger 
numher precedes the smaller without 3, or the smaller pre- 
cedes the larger with &; hut this alternative rule is variously 
transgressed. 

Poets use Distrihutives as Cardinals, sometimes even 
in the Singular Numher, as nSvena lampSd^^ with nine 
torches. More often, however, the Singular Distrihutive is 
used as a multiplicative, e.g.^ 

Centauri coipore bind, CerUaurs with twofold body, 

Gnrgite septend rapMos mare gabmSvet anmis, 

WiSh sevenrfold fliod the sweeping river {Nile) repels the sea. 

As denoting sets, distrihutive Numerals are used in the 
formula of multiplication ; as, 

Bis bina qnatuSr, Ttoo times ttpo are four. 
Bis teni& sex, Ttvo times three are six. 

The following examples illustrate their use farther : — 

Tritici mddius er&t sestertiis temis, 

The (ie., each) bushel of wheal toas at three sesterces, 

Ambiilare bin^ milli^ passuam, To vxilk two miles each tim£, 

Pneri senilm septeniimye deniim annorum, 
Boys of sixteen or seventeen years old (each). 

When persons are represented hy singUU^ Cardinals may 
be used to denote the things numbered ; as. 

Singulis denarii trgcenti imperabantur, 

They were required to pay three hundred pence each. 

In familiar discourse, centum, sexcenti, and mill^ are used 
to represent an indefinitely large number, and tres, tres, triU, 
to represent an indefinitely small one ; as, 

Te tnbus verbis v6l3, / want three words with you. 
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b. Boman 8ymbol& — The Roman numeral symbols came to be 
identified with Roman letters, but were not originally taken from the 
Roman alphabet. Most probably, the symbol^ now written I Y X 
arose from the use of the nnsers in counting : it is at any rate natural 
to represent unity by a sin^e finger, five by a whole hand with pro- 
jecting thumb, and ten by tne arms crossed at the wrist. For 50, 100, 
and 1000, the Romans adopted the Greek letters Chi, Theta, Phi 
The form under which they adopted Chi was an old one differing 
little from a right angle, so that it easily passed into L; Theta 
(6) opened up into C, the initial letter of centum; and Phi (*) 
was confounded with CIO, an old form of M, the initial letter of 
milli. Finally, one-half of CIO closed up into D ^ 500. In like 
manner, some take Y for one-half of X. In using these symbols, the 
following rules hold good up to 1000 :— 

Equal symbols are added, II = 2, XXX = 30. 

A smaller symbol before a larger one is subtracted, lY ^ 4. 

A smaller symbol after a larger one is added, LX = 60. 

But a smaller symbol before M multiplies, as IIM := 2000 ; and the 
symbols lO and CIO are decupled by every repetition of their curved 
parts; as, 100=5000; CCCIOOO =100,000. 

Large numbers were divided into units, thousands, and hundreds 
of thousands ; a stroke over a symbol indicating thousands, and side 
strokes added to the top one indicating hundreds of thousands. 
In this way, the earth's moan distance from the sun would be thus 
expressed in miles : — 

91,328,600 = I DCCCCXIII | XXYIIIDC = 

nongenties terdScies centum du5detriginta milli^ sexcenta. 

c. FractionB. — Fractions are named mostly as in English — 

^ din^dium or dimidia pars. ^ terti^ or tertiapars. f quatuSr septitmae. 

When, in English, wine is said to be drunk with two ^arts water, 
* two parts * means two-thirds ; so, in Latin, whenever the numerator 
of a fraction is less than the denominator only by unity, the numerator 
alone is expressed, as 

I duae partes. f tres partes. } quatuor partes. 

Fractions with 12 or any multiple of 12 for denominator are fre- 
quently denoted by the parts of the as, the Roman unit consisting of 
12 unciae : — 

As 1 Semis (semi-as) ^ = ,•, 

Deuux (de-unci&) \^ Quincunx (quinqu§-unciae> ^a, 

Dextans (de-sextans) t = i^ Triens i = t*i 

Dodrans (de-quadrans) } = ,", Quadrans i = /t 

Bis (binae-assDs) | = j% Sextans i ^ i^i 

Septunx (septem-unciae) y', Unci& ^i^ 
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The unit of money was originally a pound {Itbrd) of copper, worth 
about dghteenpence ; but the weight or this unit or ds of money was 
ocmtinuuly diminished, till, towaras the end of the Roman republic, 
its value aid not much exceed a halfpenny. 

' In bequeathing property, the fractions of the &8 were used in such 
phrases; as» 

fferes ex assi. Heir to the whole estate. 

Sires ex semmS, Heir to half the estate. 

In the later times of the republic, too, when interest was re<;koned 
by the month, the da and its twelfth parts were used as under : — 

AMis ^sUrcte, 1 o^ per cent, per month, i. e. , 12 per cent, per annum. 
Detineia ^tewrae, j} of per cent per month, i.e., 11 percent, per annum. 

Another way of expressing 12 per cent per annum was centesimae 
usitrae, i.e., interest at the rate of a hundredth part of the principal 
monthly. 

Mark the difference between such combinations ; as, 

dimidiS quinta = ^ o/ 1, cmd pars dimidia et quinta = ^ 4- J. 
quarts septima = ^ o/ 1, and pars quarts et septimS ^ 4 -j" f • 

Mixed numbers of which the fractional part is some fraction of the 
d9, are curiously expressed ; as, 

2^ semU'tertiUs, as if, one-half is the third thing. 

4i tirienS'quint'&s, as if, one-third is the fifth thing. 
7i\ quincunx-oetd/vUs, as if, five-twelfths is the eighth thing. 

By contraction semh-tertiiis, with which compare the German 
anbertl^alb, became sestertiUs, a silver coin of 2 4 asses, represented 
by the Boman symbol for two, with the initial letter of semis 
appended, and a line drawn through the whole, for which printers 
have substituted HS. So familiar aid the Romans become with the 
contracted Gen. PI. sestertiUm (II. 7, a), in connexion with millid 
and centend millid^ that they used it as a Neuter II. Decl. Substan- 
tive, in the Plural to denote thousands of sesterces, and in the Singular, 
with a numeral Adverb, to denote hundreds of thousands of sesterces. 
Hence — dttd sestertii, 2 sesterces ; dud sestertid, 2000 sesterces ; 
fndes sestertium, 2,000,000 sesterces. 



d. Earer Numeral Series. — Besides the numeral series 
tabulated in I. 20, a., others exist, without, however, being 
either so much used, or carried so far from unity 
onwards :— 
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Multiplica- Proportionals, Military 
lives. How 'many m/yre t Ordinals, 
ffow many or How many Of what 



foldf 

Simplex 

Daplez 

TiTplex 

QuSdrQplex 

Quincilplex 

Septemplex 
Decemplex 



times greater f legion f 

Simplus Primaniis 

DiXpliXs Secundanus 

"Mplus Tertianiis 

QuSdrilplus Quartaniis 

QuincQplus Quintanus 



Septapliis 
OctiXplus 



Seplamanus 
Octayaniis 

Decumanus 
Undecumanus 

Yicesimanus 



CentiXplex 

SesquYplex, OTie-and-a-half-fold, 



Ordinals of 

rank. Containing 

Of whai how many 

rank t each f 

Primariiis 

Secundariiis Binariiis 
Temarius 
Quatemariu8 
Qainarius 
Senarius 
Septenariiis 
Octonaritbs 
N5yenariiis 
Denarius 
Undenarios 
DuMenaii^ 
Vicenarius 
Gentenariiis 
Milleuarius 



Some of the military ordinals are used in other connexions also ; 



as, 



tertiana, quartana fSbris, tertian, quarta/n fever. 
dScumaniis ^ger, tithe-paying land. 



Besides millendriits, there exists also millidriits, with the same 
meaning; hence millidriUs Idpis and the Substantive millidrium^ 
milestone. 

There are also five numeral Substantives, denoting, with off for unity, 
the numbers which marked the six sides of tessS^a^, dice ; the five 
numeral Substantives are Hnio, temid, qudtemid, quinio, senio, all 
Masculine (I. 8, c). 

II. 21. Prepositions. — Of the triplicate forms a, Sb, abs^ 

the first two were used indiscriminately before <;onsonant8 

and h ; Sb alone was used before vowels ; and abs was little 

used separately in Cicero's time. Of the duplicates e, ca?, 

both were used before consonants, ex alone before vowels; 

and each stood in certain phrases to the exclusion of the other ; 

as, 

e r^ionS, (with Oen.), in a straight line, over against. 

e repitbltcd, for the good of the commonwealth. 

ex parts, partly ; ex sententid, according to wish. 

o. Whence Derived. — The origin of only a few Preposi- 
tions is known. 
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Circum and its later form circa are derived from circus^ m. 
circle. 

Contra, extra,, infra, intra, sttprd, ultra, are the Abl. Sing. 
Fem. of Adjectives, some obsolete, some extant, viz., conti^d, 
exth'd, infird, int^d, sUph'd, ultird, with partH understood. 
In archaic extract, for extrd, appears the final d originally 
belonging to the Abl. Sing. (II. 5, a.). 

Propter, the original meaning of which is * hard by,' is an 
adverbial form derived from the old Adjective pr^-is, -Xs, -?, 
near ; the adverbial termination -^ appearing also in int^r, 
praeth', stater. Most Prepositions, indeed, occur as Adverbs 
also ; the only ones not so found being — 

ad, &pud, CIS, erga, inter, 5b, p^nes, per, trans. 
&b, absque, cum, de, ex, sine, tenus ; in, sub. 

AdversUs and secundum are derived respectively from the 
Yerb&advertd and s^qu^r; and cZam, more anciently calim, 
calam, is supposed to contain the same root as celo, I hide. 
Clanculum, a deminutive from clam, occurs in comic poetry, 
like clam itself, both as Preposition and as Adverb. 

b. Prepositional Adverbs. — The following words, classed 
as Adverbs, occur as Prepositions also : — 

ergd, because of, with Genitive, stands after its case. 

intilSf within, with Ace. when 'motion to is implied, otherwise with 
Ablative or Genitive. 

prdcitlf far off, with Ablative, both with and without a or db, 

prdp^, near, with Ace. ; also with a or db and the Ablative. 

simUlf together with, with Abl. both with and without cum, 

nsgtU, ngtit on, with Ace. and Abl. and some appropriate Preposi- 
tion, generally dd or db ; also with Accusative alone. 

versits, towards, with Accusative, stands after its case, which is 
usually preceded by dd or in ; as, 

dd Alpes versUSt in the direction of the Alps. 

c. Prepositions in Composition. — Of the triplicates, a, db, 
aba, a appears in composition before m and v, as dmitto, 
dverto ; db before Vowels, as dbeo ; and abs before c, q, t, as 
abscedo, absque, abstrdho. Before p, traces of abs can be seen 
in aspello, asporto-, and the b of db entirely disappears in 
Sphio {ab'pdrio), like the b of <5h in corresponding opMo 
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{ob'pSrw); while before / Sb becomes au in cnif^d, 
aufigtd. 

To a certain extent Prepositions govern tbe same case in 
composition as when apart In particular, Verbs compounded 
with Sb, dij ex, when local relation is implied, maj take an 
Ablative in virtue of the Prepoation ; as, 

Detradit naves scopald, Hepuskes off the Mpsfirom the rock. 

In prose, however, it is more common either to repeat the 
Preposition which forms the first element of the compound 
Verb, or to add another one ; as, 

excedSrS ex urbS, to deport from the city. 

ex Squo desUiri, to leap down from the horse. 

a I6c6 dejic^i, to throw down from tiie position. 

Sometimes the two Accusatives governed by a compound 
Verb are due, one to the directly transitive meaning of the 
simple Verb, the other to the Preposition with which it is 
compounded ; particularly common is this with compounds of 
circum and trans : — 

PUrHUs jusjurandum HcRgU AJrdniumf 

Petreins makes Afranius take an oath. 

Alldbrdges PompeHls sttd praeMid dreumduacXtf 
Pompey led the Allobroges round his posts. 



THE SUBSTANTIVE VERB. 

n. 22. Sum, Fui, Esse. — The two roots of this Verb, es and 
fa, are represented by English is and he. Agreeably to the 
primitive model of personal endings in the Active Voice (11. 
23, a.) existing forms arose thus : — 

Present Indicative. 
Singular. Plural. 



es-om 


esnm snm 


es-umos 


slunaB 


es-is 


es-s es 


es-itis 


estlB 


es-it 


esit est 


es-ont 


sont sunt 


Imperf. Indie. 
Fut. Indie. 


es-a -om 


esa-m 


(II. 1, 0.) eram 


es-i -om 


erio-m 


erio Sr5 


Prea. Svhj. 


es-ia -m 


esie-m 


siem aim 


Imperf. 8ubj. 


esa-ia -m 
fti-esiae -m 


esaie-m 
Ai-dSdm 


esem essem 
fherem fSrem 
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Old Present Subjunctive forms occur, viz., — 

from root es esiem esies esiet esient 
from root to. foam fuas fuat fuant 

The Perf. Indie, is believed to be a combination of root^ 
with root esj final -it of the 2d Pers. Sing, being a form of fu, 
thou, which reappears in -tis, the ending common to all 2d 
Persons Plural in the Active Voice. The formation may be 
thus represented : — •' 

Singular, Plural, 

fu-es -om fu-iso fal fn-es -nmTis fu-isxniui falmtUi 

fu-es -ti fulstl fa-es -tis fulstls 

fu-es -it fa-ist fait fu^s -ont fa-eront fuSnmt 

Other tenseB containing root fu are undoubtedly obtained by append- 
ing to fu one or other of the forms containing root es; thus, 



Plup, Indie, 


fu-esam 


fuesam 


faSram 


Fut, Perfect, 


fu-esiom 


faeso 


fa§r5 


Perf, Suhj. 
Plup, Suhf. 


fu-esiem 


fuesim 


faSrim 


fu-esaiem 


fuessem 


fuiflsem 



Such being the origin of the Future Perfect and of the Perf. Subj. 
respectiyely, it is plain that these tenses must once have been dis- 
tinguished in three persons by the quantity of i; thus, 

Fut, Perf. fuMs faerimiis fu§ritis 

Perf, StUff, fueris faSrim^ faeritits 

Latin Infinitives were originally verbal Substantives, in a 
case, Dative or Locative, of which the suffix was -asaij 
weaJkened at length into -esai and -se; hence es-si^ andyutif- 
a^. Similarly — 

fu-se = fSre (II. 1, e.), pot-se = possS, yel-se = vellS. 
"86=: esse, to eat, nol-se =: noll§, mal-se == mallS. 



Besides sum, the only other auxiliary used in the Latin 
Verb is m in the Fut. Inf. Passive (11. 23, c). Examples, 
indeed, occur of the first stage in the process whereby h&bed 
came to be an auxiliary in the languages derived from the 
Latin; as, 

MulUs Jam rebiis, perfidiam Aeduorum perspectam hdhebdt. 
By many past indications, he had ascertained the treachery of the 
Aedui. — Lit. he held it (to be) ascertained. 
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REGULAR VERBS. 

II. 23. The Four Conjugations.—^. Personal Endings. 

— The personal endings of the Latin Verb are so strongly 
marked that Personal Pronouns are not needed, as in English, 
to show the personal reference (11. 19). Those of the Indi- 
cative and Subjanctive Moods are formed on two models, one 
for the Active Voice, another for the Passive, the former 
being remarkably modified in the Perfect Indicative Active. 
These models are : — 







Active, 


Passive. 


PerJ. 


Indie, Active. 


Sing. 


1. 


-om 


-or 




-i 




2. 


-is 


-eris 




-isti 




3. 


-it 


-itur 




-it 


Plur. 


1. 


-umus 


-imur 




-imus 




2. 


-itis 


-iTnini 




-istis 




3. 


-ont 


-ontur 




-enint 



h Active Voice. — The personal endings of the Active Voice 
have been traced np to pronominal forms and combinations 
denoting the successive Persons Singular and Plural, so that, 
«i{/fixed to the Tense-stem, they did the same service to the 
Latin Verb as is now done to the English Verb by the Per- 
sonal Pronouns j?refixed. 

The only one of these personal endings still clearly trace- 
able to an existing Pronoun is that of the 1st Pers. Sing., for 
final -m in termination -om is the same m which prevails in 
the oblique cases of the Singular of ego. In the Pres. Indicative, 
this -m has been preserved only in 5wm, I am, and inquam, I 
say ; but it marks the 1st Pers. Sing, of every Imperf. and 
Plup. Tndic. Active, and of the whole Subj. Active. More- 
over, it appears in the termination of the 1st Pers. Plural of 
every tense, both Active and Passive, viz., in -mus and -miir. 
The t suffixed to the 3d Person, both Singular and Plural, is 
believed to be the same demonstrative element which appears 
in the Greek article, in Latin ist^, tot, toMs, tantUs, and in 
English * this,' * that,' ' the.' By the coalescence of these 
personal endings with the several Tense-stems, existing 
forms arose, the Pres. Indie, for instance, thus — 
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Sin^vZar. Plural. 

1. a]*ma-o(m) annO 1. arma-nmus armftmllB 

2. arma-is armfts 2. anna-itis ann&tiB 

3. anna-it arm&t 3. arma-ont armant 

The termination -bam of the Imperfect Indicative, and the 
termination -bo of the Fut. Indicative Active of the I. and 
II. Conjugations, are supposed to be respectively the Imper- 
fect and the Future Indicative of obsolete Juo. The forma- 
tion had been — 

Imperf, Indie, fnam, like esam ; hence arma-fuam -buam -bam 
Fut, Indie, foio, like esio ; hev/x arma-fuio -buio -bO 

The formation of the Perf. Indie. Active, according to the 
theory stated in II. 22, is the following : — 



armay-es -om 


armay-is(o) 


annayl 


armay-es -ti 




arrnaylstl 


armay-es -it 


armay-ist 


armaylt 


armav-es -umiis 


armay-ismus 


armaylmfts 


armay-es -tis 




armaylstls 


armay-es -ont 


armay-eront 


armaySrunt 



The Plup. and Fut. Perf. Indicative are formed respectively 
by suffixing to the Perf. stem the Imperfect and Future of 
the Substantive Verb ; as, armav-Sram, armav-6ro. 

The Present Subjunctive is formed by inserting, between 
the Present stem and the personal ending, characteristic 
MI, ie (II. 22), e prevailing in the I. Conjugation, a in the 
others. The Fut. Indie, of the III. and IV. Conjugations is 
but a slight modification of the Present Subjunctive. 

. The Imperfect Subjunctive is formed by suffixing the cor- 
responding tense of the Substantive Verb, esem = erew, to 
the Present stem. 

arma-esem := armarem carp-esem = carperem 
mone-esem ^ mdnerem audi-esem = audirem 

Similarly, the Perfect and Plup. Subjunctive are formed 

respectively by suffixing to the Perfect stem modifications 

of the Pres. and Imperfect Subjunctive of the Substantive 

Verb; as, 

sim ^ esim = erim, armay-drtm. 
essem ^ iessem = issem, armay-issem. 



The Present ImpendTe fbrms are jist the oorresponding 
persons of die Present Indicative, modified by the quiescence 

and disappearance c^ final a [JL 1, d.). 

t Sintj. Indie.., armoa ; Imperaiirtj armi (XL 1, d.\ 
2 PL Indie., arsi^na ; Imper aiii t, annitg (IL 1, d.). 

In the Fatnre ImperatiTe, the 3d Persons are fermed from 
the same persons of the Pre& Indie bj suffixing -ody final 
d having fallen awav, as in the AbL Sing, of Substantives 
(IL 5^ a.]. The 3d Person Singular so obtained came to be 
used also for the 2d Person Singolar, perhaps through polite- 
nessy as in Italian ; periiaps also becvise -t in the last syllable 
soggested tiL The termination of the 2d Person Plural, viz., 
'tot^j looks like a rednplication of the corresponding Sii^^ar 
termination -to. 

As explained in connexion with the Infinitive of the Sub- 
stantive Verb (11. 22), the tenses of the Infinitive were 
formed thus : — 



Pres. anna -€sai 


arma -ese 


anna -ere 


annar§ 


Perf. annayis -esai 


annavis -sai 




armiviase 



c. Fassiye Yoiee. — 6j comparing the Active and Passive 
personal endings tabulated above (IL 23, a.), it may be 
seen that, except in the 2d Person Plural, those of the 
Passive Voice are just those of the Active, plus a final r, 
which appears as « in the 2d Pers. Sing. This 8 and the 
corresponding r represent the reflexive Personal Pronoun si 
= self.* The personal ending of the 2d Person Plural, viz., 
'XmXm, so like the Greek participial termination -dficpoi^ is 
probably the Nominative Plural of a lost Participle, which, 
being originally accompanied with estts, came to do the work 
of the Finite Verb. The formation of the Pres. Indie. Passive 
is subjoined : — 



* That iB should have referred to the Ist and 8d Persons, as weU as to the 3d, 
is quite in accordance with the original use of Greek i and its derivatlTet; 
also with the use, in certain districts of Burgundy, at the present day, of m for turns 
and vou»; as, 

n<ni$ M promenont, we are taking a walk. 

voua Be repentire*, you will repent. 
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Sing, anna-om -se arma-ose arma-ore arm5r 

arma-is -u -se annas-use armarose annfirls 

anna-it -n -se annat-nse annatnre ann&ttir 

PI, anna-imu(s) -se annamose annamore annftmtir 

anna-imini annamini (estis) annftmlnX 

anna-ont -n -se annant-nse annantore annantttr 

In the above formation, a of the Passive suffix se has 
passed into r (IE. 1, e,\ except in the 2d Fers. Sing. ; because 
there a preceding 5, viz., final 5 of the 2d Pers. Sing. Active, 
passes into r. 

The Passive Voice is thus a reflexive formation; and 
certainly the reflexive meaning is often the key to the 
true interpretation of Latin Passives, which are then true 
counterparts of the Greek Middle. For example : — 

Armantitr, they are being armed (by others) ; Passive. 

, they are arming, they ann (themselves) ; Middle. 
InutUi ferrum cingUilr, he girds on (himself) his ineffectual sword. 
Terrd mdvetitr, the earth moves. Annl volvuntUr, years roll on. 

The Present Imperative forms are, as in the Active Voice, 
the corresponding persons of the Pres. Indie. 

2 Sing, Indie., armaris ; Imperative^ armare (II. 1, d,). 

2 PI, Indie,, armamini (estis) ; Imperative, armamini (este). 

In the Future Imperative, the Third Persons are 
formed by suffixing r, characteristic of the Passive, to the 
corresponding Active forms; and, as in the Active Voice, 
the 3d Pers. Sing, came to be used also as the 2d Pers. Singu- 
lar. The 2d Pers. Plural of the Fut. Imperative is just the 
2d Pers. Plural of the Future Indicative. 

There once existed a singular termination, -mXnd, which, with est6 
understood, served to express the 2d and 3d Persons Singular of the 
Future Imperatives, especially in deponents ; as, 

arbltramino, pr6f itemino, progredJnufno. 

Only one instance of this formation in the Passive Voice is found, 
viz., d&rvwrUicmlrid, 

The Pres. Inf. Passive is the Pres. Inf. Active, plus char- 
acteristic r, as appears from its archaic termination preserved 

M 
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in lauddrierj admittier, labier, and the like. The process of 
formation had been this — 

armare -er, armarier, annarie, annan. 

The absence of characteristic r from the Pres. Inf. Passive 
of the m. Conjug. is ascribed to the short penult of the Pres. 
Inf. Active ; the repetition of er in carphnBr^ for instance, 
being offensive to the ear, the former er was dropped, so that 
there arose carpierj carpie^ carpi. Confirmatory of this view 
is ferrier hTferrij a perfectly intelligible form as a contraction 
of/ererier. 

The Fut. Inf. Passive is paulo-posl in meaning, the dis- 
tant future being expressed by fori Ut with the Subjunctive 
(I. 24, d.). In audatum m, for example, auditum is the 
Accusative Supine, and iri the Pres. Inf. Passive of eo used 
impersonally, so that the pauh-post meaning emerges as fol- 
lows : — 

Aiunt te hodie auditmn iri = They say it is being gone {by people), 
i.e., people are going (for) to near you to-day =^ They say you 
will he hea/rd to-day — te, now called subject of audUwm irt^ haying 
been originally the direct object of av4Mvm, 

n. 24. Tenses. — a. Temporal Order. — Notwithstanding 
the Historic present (I. 24, a.), so frequent with ^tfm = 
whilst, and the use of the Perfect, in certain temporal clauses 
for the Pluperfect (II. 46), and in the Augustan poets for the 
Present, or rather as the Greek Aorist (II. 24, ft.), Latin 
writers were yet generally so much more carefiU to mark the 
order of events in time than English writers are, that exact 
translation of the Latin Tenses would make pedantic English, 
and adherence to the English idiom would make bad Latin. 

Eg6 5* scripsl rescrtbit frdt^r, 

If I (have written) write, brother writes back. 

Egd si scrips^ram, rescribebdt frdt^r. 

If I (had written) wrote, brother wrote back. 

£gd si scrips^ro, rescribet frdt^, 

Ii I (shall nave written) write, brother will write back. 

PrSmtsU 96 liUerds missHrum ess^, quum primum cLdvmissH, 
He promised to despatch a letter as soon as he (should have) arrived. 
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b. Idiomatie Vsages. — In LatiD, as in French, die Pre- 
sent and Imperfect represent the English Perfect and Pin- 
perfect respectively, whenever the action or state, which has 
been going on for some time, still continues ; as, 

Jam pridem ciipio Alezandriam yfs^re, 

For Umg I have desired to visit Alexandria^ 

Depuis longtemps je desire aller voir Alezandrie. 

Jam pndem cupiebam Alezandriam visere, 
For Umg I had desired to visit Alexandria, 
Depuis longtemps je d^sirais aller voir Alezandrie. 

The Present and Imperfect are nsed of an action proposed, 
.prepared for, attempted ; as, 

Qum tu istds mittis trieasF 

Are you not (for) stopping that nonsense of yonrs ? 

Uxorem dUeebdt, 

He was (for) marrying a wife, i,e., He was going to be married. 

Dmahdtf He was (for) giving, i,e,. He offered. 

In the Augustan poets, the Perfect — not, however, the 
Perf. Inf. when forming a clause — ^is much used, like the 
Greek Aorist, to denote single acts, and may then be trans- 
lated by the English Present ; as, 

Begi dnUsso, constructs melld diripuerS ipsae. 

The sovereign lost, (the bees) themselves plunder the gathered honey. 

Sunt quos ptUvirem Olwnjj^Lcum collegissi jitvdt. 
There are some who delight in contracting Olympian dust. 

Fr&trea tendentes Pelidn impdsuissi Olympo, 
Brothers striving to pile Pelion on Olympus. 

In the comic poets the Future Perfect denotes both the 
immediate Future, and, especially in vid^rd^ postponed 
action ; as, 

MdlestHs si sum, redditi argentum; abi^rd. If I am boring (you), 
give me back the money, (and) I shall be off at once. 

Rectg s^cumSy alias vldSrtmits, Whether rightly or otherwise, 
we shall see on some future occasion. 

In letters, especially at the beginning and end of them, 
the Imperfect, sometimes also the Perfect, is used for the 
Present, and the Pluperfect for the Perfect ; as. 
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Etsl nil sane hdbebam ndm, qudd post accXdissH quam dMissem 
dd te PhUdgSni littirdSf tdrrUn quum PhUUlmum Romam 
r^ittirem, scrtbendum dliquid dd te fuU, Thongli I really 
know of nothing new that has Happened since I entmsted to Philo- 
cenes a letter to your address ; yet, as I am sending Plulotimns 
back to Rome, I must write to you something. 

Selected with reference to the time of writing, the Verbs would have 
been hdhed, accid^Ht, d^dMm, rimittamf est ; but selected, as they 
are, with reference to the time of perusal by the person addressed, 
they enable him to interpret convemently the communication thus : — 
** Though he really did not know of anything that had happened since 
he had entrusted to Philogeues a letter to my address ; yet, as he was 
sending Philotimus back to Home, he felt bound to write to me some- 
thing.^ 



c. Act and State. — ^Tn Verbs which express or imply com- 
ing and going J past act and present state imply one another ; 
and the Eomans confounded the two nnder one word, whereas 
we distinguish them by using different auxiliaries, have for 
the act, be for the state ; thus, — 

Act, State, 

He has died. He is dead. Mortuits est. 

We had come. We were come. Ven^dm^. 

They will have gone. They will be gone. Ahi&rirU. 

Very important is this distinction in interpreting the Pas- 
sive Voice, where the Simple Tenses denote only the cLct^ but 
the Compound Tenses both act and state — the act as Tenses 
of the Passive Voice, the state as combinations of the Sub- 
stantive Verb with a participial Adjective. When the 
meaning of the Verb is such that no state results from the 
act, the distinction does not indeed come into play; for 
instance, in 

a dmbits remtg^Us dgUUr cyrnbd, 
the boat is rowed by two rowers, 

* is rowed ' means * is being rowed,' or * is wont to be rowed,' 
and can express nothing but the act. But the distinction 
becomes all important with Verbs the action denoted by 
which results in a state of more or less permanence, as, for 
instance, armaria to arm ; for the action of arming results in 
the armed state or condition. In one connexion, accordingly, 
Ms armed' might represent armaMr^ as denoting the usual 
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act ; in another, it might represent armdtUs esi^ as denoting 
the present state ; in no connexion could it represent armdtur^ 
as denoting the present act. The meaning of the Simple 
Tenses is sufficiently guarded by the fact that they denote 
only the act; the various force of the Compound Tenses is 
elucidated in the following sentences, suggested by § 1453 
of Boby's '' Grammar of the Latin Language from Plautus to 
Suetonius.'' The verb aedifXcdrl^ has been selected, because 
the act of building results with peculiar obviousness in a built 
state; when a house hcu been built, it also is and remains 
built. 

it was built in 1860, . . .act. 

it has been built (within some period 

reaching to the present), . . act. 

it is, i.e., stands, Built now, . . state. 

At has been (standing) buUt 20 years, . state. 

aed^lficdtdfuii, it was, i.e,, stood, built in 1861, . state. 

it had been built before I was bom, . act 
aedf/km SriU, \ »* ^J» (standing) bmlt when I was a ^^ 

it had been (standing) built for 10 years, state. 

it had been built before I was bom, . act. 
aediftcatd fuerdtj \ it had been a built house for ten years 

before I was bom, . . . state. 

act. 
state. 

it will have been built before I die, . act 
aedificdtd fu^rU, •{ it will have been a built house before 

2000, .... state. 



aedtflcdtd est, 



y»^//r/'iv.;;/^ x^* S it will have been built before I die, . act 
aeatjicata ent, { it wiU be a built house in a.d. 2000, . stat 

fitwiU 
f, ^ it will 

( A.D. 



It thus appears that, while eram and /wlram, (Sro axid Juh'Of 
are equivalent in expressing the act, sum and Jui are not so. 
Only in Plautus does /mi seem occasionally to be the equiva- 
lent of sum as an auxiliary of the Perfect Passive expressing 
the act ; but only in the sense of the Past Perfect, t.e., of the 
Perfect translated without have. 



11. 25. Subjunctive Mood. — a. Subjunctive as Such. — 
Briefly defined, the Subjunctive is the Thought Mood in con- 
trast with the Indicative, the Fact Mood, a distinction which 
the following examples make clear : — 
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HSminem qiiaerd qui centmn modos rixerit, 
/ am aedeing a man who has l%9€d 100 years. 
H5miiiem inveni qni centnm annos rixit, 
IhavefouTtd a man who has lived 100 years. 

Soci&tes hominem qnaerebat qxti ipso sapientidr esset, 
Socrates sought for a man who was wiser than himself. 
Socrates miQtos offendebckt qni ipso mfnos aiptentes 

erant» Socrates met with many who wsrs kaswiseUian ^Fut. 

himself. 

Whenever the Pres. or Imper£ Sabjunctive, selected ac- 
cording to the law for the sequence of tenses (L 25, a.) to 
express fatnre time, fails to do so clearly, the ambignity is 
avoided by using periphrastic forms (I. 24, /) ; as under, 

Active Voice. 

Die mihf , ) id facias, TeR me how you do that. 

qnomodd, ( id factnros saa, TeU me how y<m wiU do that 

Dixit mihT, ) id faceret. He told me how he did that. 

qa&mod§y { id facturus esset. He told me how he would do that 

Passive Voice. 

IMc rnihi; 1 id fiat, ^ that is done. 

<m6m6d6, > f iitanim sit at id fiat, that will be done. 

Tell me how, ) id faciendum sit, thai is to he done. 

Dixit mihT, ) id fieret, that was done. 

audmSdd, > fatomm esset iit id fieret, that would be done. 

He told me how, ) id faciendum esset, that was to be done. 

In present judgments on past events, the seauence of tenses is 
ap|)arently disregarded ; but only apparently, for the past Suhjunetive 
is justified by the real point of view being in the past : — 

Video causas esse permultas quae Roscium impellerent, &c. 
I see there are very many causes that might induce Eoacius, dx. 

The use of the Subjunctive in dubitative exclamations, 
and in rhetorical questions, i.e.y in questions implying their 
own answer, is due to an ellipsis which may be easily and 
variously supplied ; as, 



Quid (vis ut) &gam I What am I to dot 

Quid (restab&t ut) Sgerem ! What was J to dot 

UbT (fiSri potest ut) invenias ? Where can one find t 

Qids (dignus est qnx) dicat ? Who can say f 

QvSa (digniis est qui) dixSrit ? Who could say 1 

The Subjonctive character of optative clauses is proved by 
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the frequent use of Mnam to introduce and interpret tbem. 
A wish possible of fulfibnent, or likely, is put in the Fres. or 
Perf. Subjunctive ; one that is impossible of fulfilment, or un- 
likelj, in the Imperf. or Flup. Subjunctive ; as, 

Utifnam vinc&t ! May he he conquering^ or may lie conquer at some 

ffUure time/ 
XJtiinain yicent ! that he may have coTiqueredi (either aheady, 

to which effect news may yet come, or at some future time, prior 

to that of some other event also future). 
Utiinam vincerSt ! Othat he were conquering/ (which is not the 

case), or that he might conqud' at some future tim£/ (which is 

not likely}. . 
Utiinam TicissSt ! (hat he had conquered/ (news having already 

come that he had not). 

b. Snlgimotiye as Imperative. — The Romans rather 
avoided a direct Imperative, using polite circumlocutions; 
such as, 

F'de currdSf Manage to run. Vilim currds, I should like you to run. 
Cdvi credos, Beware of believing. NoH credos. Decline to believe. 

Ne with the 2d Pers. of the Imperative belongs to poetry. 
iVe with the 2d Pers. of the Pres. Subj. is seldom used imper- 
atively except when the subject is Indefinite, i.e., when you = 
anybody : on the other hand, the Perf. Subj. is much used 
imperatively with ne, and most of all in the 2d Person : — 

Isto h6nd utdrS, dum adsU; quum obsU, ne r^ulrds, 
Enjoy your blessing, while it is with you ; when it is gone, don't 
seek after it (addi^sed to all and sundry). 

Ne transi^rts Iberum ; ne quid rH tibt stt cum Sdguntlnis ; 

ntisquam tS vestlgid mov^rts, 
Don't cross the Ebro ; have nothing to do with the Saguntines ; 

move nowhither from where yon are (addressed to a particular 

person). 

Tn the Imperf. and Pluperf. Subjunctive also, there is sometimes im- 
plied an Imperative meaning ; as, 

Fdc^es, fdch-U, You, he, should be doing it (now). 
Fedsses, fecissit, You, he, should have done it (before). 
FrUmentum ne emisses. You ought not to have bought the com. 

Akin to both the Imperative and the Conditional meaning 
is the Concessive ; as. 
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Diedt dliquU, Let some one say ; anppose some one to say. 
Dixirit, Suppoee that he has, or shall have, said. 

Dixisait, Suppoee that he had said. 

c. Subjunctive as Potential. — The difference between 
the Subjunctive as such, and the Subjunctive as Potential, 
appears clearly where the former depends directly on the 
latter ; as in, 

V^im rescribds, I should like you to write hack. 

Vellem ddesses, I could wish you were here. 

Nollem acMissH, I could wish it had not happened. 

Mallem quidvis fdc^es, I would rather you did anyuiing. 
Mallem dlU^ fecmit, I would rather he had done otherwise. 

Every Potential may be regarded as belonging to the apodosis of a 
Conditional Sentence (I. 47), the suppressed /^rotoMff being easily un- 
derstood, or, as sometimes happens, implied in a single word ; as in, 

M6n nemS sapiens miserum dixerift. 

No one, if he be wise, can say that to diets misemble» 

II. 26. Stems in the Verbs. — a. Present Stems.-— Verb 

stems ending in a vowel, i.e., Verb-stems of the I., II., and 
IV. Conjugations, and U-stem Verbs of the m. Conjuga- 
tion, contain the same letters as the Present stem ; but the 
quantity of the final vowel may not be the same in both. 
The consonantal Verb-stem, which is also the root — whereas 
the Verb-stem ending in a vowel consists of Hie root, plus 
the characteristic vowel — also contains usually the same 
letters as the Present stem, witness cSd-o, ti^g-o, vert-o ; some- 
times, however, the consonantal Verb-stem is modified into 
the Present stem in one or other of the following ways : — 

Reduplication, Gigno (gi-gen-o), gen-ui, gen-i-tum, gign-e-re. 

Vowel lengthening, Duc-6 (diic), auc-si, duc-tum, duc-e-rS. 
Insertion of n, Tang-6 (tSg-), te-tig-i, tac-tum, tang-6-re. 

Suffixing of n, Temn-6 (tem-), temn-e-re. 

Suffixing of t, Flect-o (flee-), flec-si, flec-sum, flect-g-re. 

To these might be added the Inceptive formation of the 
Present stem (II. 29, &.). 

h. Perfect Stems.— The suffixes -id* and -ni, origin- 

♦ The V of suffix -vl may be omitted (II. 1, h.)\x\ all persons of the derived tenses, 
and in those of the Perf. Indie, itaelf, except the 1st Pers. Sing, and PL, the 3d Pen. 
Sing., and, in the I. Coxing., the shortened form'of the 8d Pers. Pi.; and the yowels 
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aUy identical, and written even with the same characters (II. 
1, b.)j are believed to represent the Perfect of the Verb-stem 
yU-. Not, however, so that / passed into v ; rather / must 
have somehow, perhaps by passing into a mere aspirate, dis- 
appeared ; for fill was film in old Latin, as attested by the 
occurrence of filvttj filv(^rtt, &c., in Plautus. 

In like manner, suffix -si,* often disguised in -an, is be- 
lieved to represent the Perfect of the Verb-stem w-, which, 
as well as the Verb-stem /m-, assists in many other parts of 
the Latin Verb (IL 23, b.). 

c. Supine Stems. — Verbum sUjnnum means Hhe Verb on 
its back ; ' and grammarians are supposed to have given this 
name to those parts of the Verb which, contrasted with others, 
are, as it were, in a prostrate condition, not ready to act on 
other parts of speech, but waiting to be acted on by them. 
The characteristic letter of the Supine stem is tj which, for 
euphonic reasons, sometimes passes into 5, except in the I. 
Conjugation. The Supine itself occurs much seldomer than 
the Future and Perfect Participles derived from it, and its 
form is often merely conjectured from theirs. In some Verbs 
the Supine must have hesitated between two kindred forms, 

thus brought together are contracted, excepting ie and sometimes it. The modifica- 
tiona thus resulting in the I. Conjug. ; are, 

anuSvisti = armast!. armavSram. &c. = armSram, &c. armSvissem, &c. = 
arroayistis =: armasUs. armavSro, &c. = armSrS, &c. armassem, &c. 

atmiy&mnt = armSnmt. armaySrim, &c. = armarim, &c. armSyissS =: armassS. 

In the IV. Conjug., after omission of v, only the following contractions are 
found : — 

audiisti = audisti, audiistis = audistls, audiissem = andissem, audiissS = audiss6. 

A like contraction occurs exceptionally in Verbs of the II. and III. Conjugations 
forming the Perfect Indicatiye in -v^; as, 

II. fleyisti = flesti, thou hast wept ; fleySram, &c. = fleram, &c, I had wept. 
mSyisti = most!, thou hast moved ; summSyissS = summossfi, to have removed. 

III. noyist! =: nosti, thou knowest ; nSyerunt = n5runt, they know. 
cogn5ySr6, &c. = cogn5r5, &c. I shall have recognised (noy8r5, roithout contraction.) 

In the Verbs d^sino, I cease ; pitd, I demand ; ed, I go ; and in their compounds, 
the omission of v is usual, especially in the compounds of e9, eyen in the ex- 
cepted persons, i.e.t in the 1st Pers. Sing, and PI., and Sd Pers. Sing, of the Perf. 
Indie. ; and, even in those persons, the yowels thus brought together are found 
contracted; as, 

pStiyl = pStii = p6ti, iylt = lit (II. 2,/.) = it, dSsIylmtls = dSsilmtls = dSsImtls. 

* In forms deriyed from suffix -st, the i, when between sibilants, is occasionally 
omitted along with the following s or ss; hence, 

dixlstl ss dixtl, dixistis ss dixtls, dixissem sr dlxem dixissS s dixi. 
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ior the Fatnre Participle Active is not always derived from 
the Sapine in use ; and a similar discrepancy exists between 
the Perf. and Fat Participles €i some deponent Yerbs, as : — 

Sup. jutom, F, P. juTaturos ; but adjuturos. 

Sup. sedtum, F. P. secatords. DeponaUs. 

Sup. sonitum, F. P. sonatoroB. Perf. P. mortans, F. P. mdritoros. 

Sup, notum, F. P. noscitaraa. Perf. P. natas, F. P. naadtoim 

Sup. riitum, F. P. ruituru«. Peif. P. ortua, F. P. antmui. 

d. Syllabns of Verbs. — ^Reduplication disappears in com- 
position, except in the compounds of (2o, «to, disco, and 
posed. 

I. Conjugation : ^I-Stem Verbs. 

Enicdt I kill off, compoand of regular nico, prefers enicul eneetum 
to enScdvi enicdtum. 

DiicrSpdf I differ, besides the usual diser^mi di^cr^pUumt makes 
also discripdm discripdtum. InerSpo, I chide, wants the Supina 

Do and std, when compounded with a dissyllabley retain their 
proper forms of Perfect and Sapine. Such componnds are : — 

circumd.6, I surround. antesto, J stand be/ore, 

pessundo, / r^Un. circumsto, / sUmd round. 

s^tisdo, / give sn/rety. intersto, / stand betioeeju 

yennndo, I sell. (Snpine wanting in these three). 

Other compounds of dd are of the III. Conjugation ; but there is 
reason to beheve that two roots, represented in Greek by 5o = give, 
and 0e = put, have been confounded under one form in I^tin ; as, 

reddd reddidi redditum redd§r§ to give hade. 
abdd abdidi abditum abdere to put away. 

Credd, I believe, similarly conjugated, is explained by eretum dOt 
I give (to some one) to grow ; wmch agrees witn the ori^nal meaning 
01 credd, I give as a loan, but is neveruieless questionable. 

The compounds of sto with dissyllables, viz., ant^ circum, intik; 
keep st^tl in the Perfect, but want the Supine; those with dd^ 
in, ri, also without Supine, make the Perfect in stUi; those with cR, 
ex, sUh, and sUpSr want both Perfect and Supine. The foUowiog 
have the principal parts complete, viz. : — 

consto constiti constatum constar§ to stand stiU. 

obsto obstiti obstatum obstare to vnthstand. 

persto perstiti perstatum perstarS to^etandfirm, 

praestd praestiti praestatum praestarS toexceL 

praestitum 

prostO prostitU prostatum prostarS tostandjbrtk. 
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The compoundB of nUco yaiy in thdr principal parts ; thus, 

dimico dimie -avf or -ni dinufcatom dimicarS toJigkL 
emicd enseal SmicStom emicare tojUukforih. 

Simple plied has sddom •» i in the Pofect, and seldom -otum in 
the Supine, bat all the forms are alike common in the compoonds ; 
as, 

impEco implicavi implicatom implicare 
implicni implicitom 

The Yerbs ddpUco, muUtplico, supplied are not directly com- 
pounds of plied; they are derivatiyes from duplex, multiplex, tupj^ex, 
and are conjugated as regular Yerbs of the I. Conjugation. 

The Present-stem tenses of Idvo, I wash, may be formed according 
to either the I. or the IIL Gonjucation ; Pies. Inl Idvdrg and IdvirL 
In ante-classical Latin, 96no also nas some Present-stem forms accord- 
ing to the III. Goigng. 

n. Conjugation : E-Stem Verbs. 

The compounds of arced ; of hdhed, except jsosthdbed ; of Idled; 
o{ pldced, except compldeed, which makes, in the Perfect, both 
eompldeui ajoa comptdeUUs sum, bsA perpldeed ; and those of 
Uiced, change a of uie Present stem into t. Moreover, the com- 
pounds of arced acquire, whereas those of td4Xd lose, the Supine ; as, 

exerced exercui exercitum exercere to keep busy, 

fnhibeo inhibui hihibitum inMbere to check, 

deliteo delitui wanting delitere to lurk, 

displiceo displicui displicitum displicerS to displease. 

conti(ce5 contifcui vxiniing conlicerS to he silent. 

Among the compounds of hdbed, debed is no exception, having 
passed through the form dehibed. 

The compounds of ^ed, those of sMed, unless it be compounded 
with a disimlable, as in drcumsMed and sitpersideo, and all of thiedf 
change e of the Present stem into i; as, 

indieeo indigui wanting indigere to need, 

possideo possedi possessum possider§ to occupy, 
obtitned obtinui obtentum obt^erS to hold, 

Desideo, dissideo, praesided, and rMded want the Supine ; and, 
in the compounds of lined, the Supine and the forms derived from 
it are little used except in diHneo, obtineo, and rained, ^ 

Jdeed renmnajdced in composition, but loses the Supine; as, 

adj^eo adj^ui adjdcere to lie near, 

circumji&ced circunoj&cul circumj^erS to lie round, 

sabJIUsed subj&coi subj&cSrS to lie under. 
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Hie Ccmipcnmds of conop tbj iSkuM : — 

aeoenseo hxa^'^mma. nnrwrnaUrm or aooeBsnm aoeenaare 
peroenseo jieriiezisin wamiiMf peroensere 

raoenseo reiaeatsin iftrffirfntmn or rwwwnin recenaere 

A oolktenl form of Morbmy Perfect <^ sorbeo^ urns <0f7us> iduch. 
^ipeus in one of Tht oampcasnds : — 

abaosttao absodm dauf t]b9aip6i afasorptiim absorbere 
resofbao voK^raf wamtimg lesorbere 

Seroml Verbs wbich thconselTes binflj or never occur, give rise to 
fcwiJKar ocmipoiiiids ; SQch Tcrtis are -miMieti, to jut, Siir^ to grow, 
tofilL 



abdleo £bol-eTi(-i2i)abaE^niii ibSerS Co nUtrd grtnM. 

iddleo idohn (-eTij idultom idolere to promote grouih. 

emineo eminni wamiing eminerS to projeeL 

impleo impleri impletxun implioe toJUl up. 

In acrificud Ungnage, the Yerb UddUre, like "magnify" in the 
Rnglish rersion of me U. T., meant 'to woiship;' so that, 

deos ddoUri^ = to honoor the gods by sacrifice. 
kostiam ddoUre ^ to bum a yictim in honour of the gods. 

Other compounds of -^eri^ to grow, take the inceptiye form 
(II. 29,6.); as, 

inolesco m51eTi molitnm inolescere to grow tn, on, to. 
obsolesco obsolevi obsoletnm obsolescere to grow otU of use. 

The Verbs -iHrty to grow, and Stbrtt to smell, haye different 
roots, that of the former being o/, which appears in the Snbstantiyes 
inddles, proles, sUbdlis; that of the latter oef, which appears in the 
Substantive d<ldr, scent. 

ImpenderS, to overhang, wants both Perfect and Supine. 

The Present-stem tenses of ferved, I boil, which makes ferm as well 
as ferhul in the Perf. Indie, oifulgeoj I shine, stndeo, I creak, and 
terged, I wipe, may be formed according to either the II. or the III. 
Conjugation : — 

ferveo <fe fervo, fulgeo <fc folgo, strideo <fc strido, tergeo <fc torgo. 
fervere <fe f ervere, fulgere <fc fulgere, stridere <fc striddr^ tergere ds teigere. 

Clvif given as Perfect of cied, belongs to a collateral form cto of the 
IV. Conjug., which competes with cieo in the compounds; as 
under : — 



accieo ) acciere ) ^ x * i 

acci5 { accivJ accitnm accirS \ to sumirum, fetch. 

concied ) concitum conciere ) . coUeet 

concid ( coDcivi concire \ ' 

excieo ) cxcitum exciere ) 4^ ^u ^,^-l 

exciS ( excivi excitum exdrS {»^caW/of^. 
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in. Conjugation : U- and Consonantal-Stem Verbs. 

Among U'Ztem Verbs, the compounds of luo acquire a Supine ; 
those of rud and spud lose the Supine of the simple Verb ; while those 
of '7i/udf I nod, which occurs only in composition, yary as under : — 



ablu5 


ablui 


ablutum 


abluere 


to wash away. 


congruo 
corruo 


congrui 
cormT 


wanting 
wanting 


congruere 
corruere 


to coincide, 
to tumble down. 


ingruo 
irruo 


ingrui 
imn 


wanting 
vxmting 


ingruere 
irruSre 


to aUack, 
to rush into. 


renpuo 
abnuo 


respui 
abnni 


wanting 
abnu(i)tuTn 


respuerS 
abnuero 


to spit hack, 
to refuse. 


annuo 


annul 


annutiim 


annuerS 


to assent. 


iiinuo 


innui 


innutum 


innuerS 


to hint. 


renud 


reniu 


warUing 


renuerS 


to refuse. 



Stdtud becomes stUup in composition ; as. 
constituo constitui constiftutum constiituere to establish. 

The following Verbs have two forms of the Present stem, and con- 
sequently of all the tenses derived from it ; viz., — 

arcesso and accerso, I fetch. tingud and tingo, / stain. 

stinguo and stingd, / queTich. unguo and ungo, / a/noint. 

Redundant plectM, to braid, and defective plect^ri, to punish, 
only seem to nave the same Present stem, for e in the stem of the 
latter is naturally long, whereas in the former it is naturally short. 
CemOj * I sift,* aJso means * I see,* but only in the tenses derived from 
the P^ent stem. 

Am«ng consonantal-stem Verbs, the compounds of Unquo acquire a 
Sux)ine, while the compound herewith subjoined of c6ld loses that of 
the simple Verb : — 

relin^ud reliqui relictum reling^uere 

derelinquo dereliqui derelictum derShnquSre 
inc51o incSlui wavUing incolere 

The compounds of cudo, jH^o, mungo, stinguo, temno, and vddo 
acquire both Perfect and Supine, while the compound herewith sub- 
joined of c6l6 loses those of the simple Verb. 



to leave behind, 
to abandon, 
to inJiabit. 



incudd 

confligo 

emungo 

restinguo 

contemno 

invado 

circumc51o 



incfidi 

conflixi 

emunxi 

restinxi 

contempsi 

invasi 



incusum 

conflictum 

emunctum 

restinctum 

contemptum 

invasum 



incudere 

conflfgere 

emungere 

restinguere 

contemners 

invradere 



to forge, 
to combat, 
to blow the nose, 
to quench, 
to despise, 
to go into. 



wanting wanting circumc51ere to dtoell round. 
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The compounds of sido take tiheir Perfect and Supine from sided; 



as, 

considd consedi 



consessum considere to sit down. 



The compounds of stemo are conjugated like it, but constemo forms 
its principal parts also according to the I. Conjugation, and is then 
almost confined to the metaphoncal sense ; thus. 



constemd constravi 
constemo constemavi 



constratum 
constematum 



constemSrS to bestrew, 
constemare to alarm. 



The compounds of s^o, I sow, change sdtum of the Supine into 
situm; and the compounds herewith subjoined of ffnoscd change 
'Otum of the Supine into 'itum; as, 

conntum conserSr§ to sow together. 

agnitum agnoscere to recognise. 

cognitum cognoscere to investigaU, 



consero consevi 
agnosco agnovi 
cognosco cognovi 



The compounds of carpo, fallOf scando, and spargo, change a of 
the Present stem into 6, the one compound of f alto losing the supine 
of the simple Verb ; as, 

discerpo discerpsi discerptum discerperS to tear in pieces. 

rSfello refelH wanting refellere to refuU, 

descendd descend! descensum descender^ to go d&um, 

aspergo aspersi aspersum aspergerS to besprifikle. 



Most compounds of 
of pango, change a of 



&bi^ 
occido 



abegi 
occidi 



concino concinui 



confringo 
attingo 
compingo 
impingo 



confre^ 
atti^ 
compegi 
impegi 



dgOf all of cUdo, 
the Present stem 

abactum 

occasum 

concentum 

confractum 

attactum 

compactum 

impactum 



cdno, frangdf tango, and two 
into i; as, 

&b{gere to drive a/way. 

occider§ to fall dotvn, 

concinere to sing together, 

confringere to break in pieces, 

attin^rS to touch upon. 

compinggrS to join togethen 

impmgere to strike against. 



Three compounds of dgo keep a of the Present stem, viz. , circunUtgo, 
pirdgo, sdtdgo ; dego wants the Supine ; amhlao and siUdlgd want 
both Perfect and Supine. One compound of cdao, viz., ac^do, has 
no Supine. Two compounds of cdno, viz., acctno, intercind, have 
neither Perfect nor Supine. 

The compounds of pungo, as compungo, interpungo, form the Per- 
fect in 'punxi. 

The compounds of imoy which originally meant * take ; * the three 
compounds, herewith subjoined, of 1^6; and all compounds of prlhno 
and r^Of change e jof the Present stem into t; as, 
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Sdim5 
diH!g5 
intelliigo 
negBgo 



adenu 
dilezi 
intellexi 
neglexi 



compnmo compressi 
din^o direzi 



sblemptum SdimSr9 
dilectoin dil]^r§ 
intellectum intdngSrS 
neglectum negligerS 
compressum compiimere 
directum dingere 



to take away, 
to esteem, 
to understand, 
to neglect, 
to compress, 
to lay straight. 



The contracted compounds of imo form the Perfect and Snpine 
differently fix)m the simple Verb : — 

dem5 dempsi demptum demure to take avxty, 

promo prompsi promptom promere to produce, 

samo sompsi samptnm sum§r§ to take up. 

The compounds of l^o formed with dd, p&r, prae, rS, sitb, keep 
e of the Frosent stem, and form Perfect ana Snpine like the simple 
Verb. D&Xgo alone changes e of the Present stem into t, and yet 
forms Perfect and Supine like the simple Verb ; as, 

dellgG delegi delectnm deli^ere to choose, 

perlego perle^ perlectum perlegSr§ to read through. 

In the compounds of caedoj laedo, and quctero, ae of the Present 
stem is changed into i; in the compounds of claudo, au is changed 
into Of and in those of plattdo into o; as, 



occido 

colHdo 

rSquird 

includo 

explodo 


occldi 

collisi 

requisivi 

inclusi 

explosi 


occisum 

collisum 

requisitum 

inclusum 

explosum 


occiderS 

collidere 

reqiiirerS 

incliidere 

explodere 


to slay, 
to claih, 
to search for, 
to shui in, 
to hoot out. 


The following simple Verbs hardly 


occur except 


in composition : — 




•cellSre, 
-cendere, 


to push 
to Ught, 


•cumbSre, 
-fendere, 


to lie. 
to strike. 


pwcelld 
accendo 
accumbd 
offends 


perciili 
accendi 
acciibui 
offendl 


perculsum 
accensum 
acciibitum 
offensiim 


percellere 
accendere 
accumbSre 
offenders 


to upset, 

to light up, 

to lie on, 

to strike against, 



jR^llir^, * to bend back/ wants both Perfect and Supine. Cumbo 
IB merely a strengthened form (II. 26, a.) of citbd of the I. Conjuga- 
tion. 

IV. Conjugation: I-Stem Verbs. 

In the compounds offarcio, a of the Present stem is changed into 
e; in those of sdlio into », with Supine, when there is one, in 'Ultum; 
as, 

rSfercid refersi refertum rSfercirS to stuff up. 

dee^S desHui desultum desQirS toleapdoum. 

transHid tmmal'VLids'VnuKmthig transHirS to leap across. 
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II. 27. InnEouLAR Verbs.— a. IrregtOarB in -10.— In the compounds 
of cdpio, excevt ant^cdpio ; in tliose of jdci6, rdpid, sdpid, tJid-ldcio, 
which last occnrs only in cx)mpo8ition ; and in the pre^sitional com- 
pounds of fdcio, a of the Present stem is changed into t; as, 



accIpiS 


accepi 


acceptum 


accIpSrS 


torecehe. 


dejIciS 


dejeci 


dejectum 


dgjXcSrS 


to th/row down. 


arnpiO 
dSsipio 


ampui 


arreptum 


ampSrS 
desipSrS 
alHc^rS 


to pick up. 


wantiiig 


wantitig 


to he foolish. 


alliciS 


allexi 


allectum 


to allv/re. 


conficio 


confeci 


confectum 


conficSrS 


to complete. 



The other compounds of 'Idcio form their principal parts as cUltcio 
does; excepting, 

elKcid eHcui arid eleid SHcitum SUcerS to extrcut. 

The prepositional com^unds of fdcid form their own Passive, and 
their own Imperative Active ; as, 

Passive, conf ifci^r confectus conf Kef, to be completed. 

Imperative J Present, 2 Confic -8 -itS. 
Active. \ Future, 2 Conflc -Xt§ -It5t8, 8 -ito -iunt5. 

The compounds of fdcidf which keep a of the Present stem, and 
form the Passive in ftd, are those in which the first element is one of 
the Adverbs bSn^, mdlS, satis, or some Verb-stem, of which the com- 
monest are — 

assue- comm8n8- KquS- mansue- ptttrS- tab8- trSmS- 
C&18- l&bS- madS- p&t8- stup8- t8pe- tiimS- 

Act, C&18Hlci5 c&lefeci ciil8factum c&18f&c8r8 to make warm. 
Pass, Ciilefid c&18factus ciil8fi8rl to he made wa/rm. 

Imperative J Present, 2 C&18f&c -8 -Xt8. 
Active, \ Future, 2 C&lSf&c -Ito -It6t8, 8 -Xto -iunto. 

Several compounds of fdcio are regular Verbs of the I. Conjug.; 
viz., 

ampHfJcS, gratlflfcSr, ludtflfco, sacrifice, I enlarge, oblige, cheat, offer. 

In the compounds of -sp^cio, which occurs only in composition, e of 
the Present stem is changed into i; and in those of gudtio, qud* 
becomes cit-, and moreover a Perfect is acquired ; as, 

aspicid, aspexi, aspectum, aspicerS, to look at, 
conciiti5, concuss!, concussum, conciit8r8, to agitate, 

b. Other Irregrulara. — ^Tho Verbs possum and ^v>ed are not exact 
equivalents. The former denotes ability due to inward power ; the 
latter, ability due to outward circumstances ; e,g.. 

Possum scribM, I can write, because I have been taught writing. 
^t^o scribM, I can write, because I have writing materials. 
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Passiye fonns of .both qtied and rU^fued occur, mostly in the 8d 
Pen. Sing., when the dependent Infinitive is Passiye (II. 28, 6.). 

The ImperatiYe otnold, much used in prohibitions (II. 25, h.\ is 
the 2d Pers. Sing. Pres. Subi., modified by the quiescence and dis- 
appearance of final 8 (II. 1, d.), 

Veneo is a compound of eo with venum, Accusatiye of a defectiye 
IV. DecL Noun ; nence, 

venum-eo, veneo, IgotoscUe, lamonaaU, 
venum-dOy venundo, I give to sale, I offer for sale, 

Vendo, 1 sell, is a contraction of venundo; and its Passive supplies 
the defects of veneo by lending it vendUits and vendendUs. 

Although the shorter forms of Mo^ I eat, coincide in spelling with 
those parts of the Substantive Verb which begin with etf, this coin- 
cidence is not due to any etymological connexion, but to the euphonic 
law whereby d passes into s (li. 1, /.). Some contracted Passive 
fonns occur, viz., esUfr for MU&r^ essetitr for id^etHr. 

The compounds of ido take the some shortened forms as ido itself 
possesses, as: — 

c5m§do, c5medi, comesum and comestnm, comSdSrS and comesse. 

e. Anshalo Fomui. — If archaic forms be included, the amount o( 
irregularity in the Latin Verb is greatly increased. In early Latin, 
and in the poetry even of the Augustan age, are found such forms as, 

audlbant/or audiebant. molibar/or molieb&r. 

The lonff S omitted from these archaic forms belongs of right to the 
Imperfect Indicative only of the II. Coi^ju^tion, and is supposed to 
have passed, by a false aualogy, into the in. and lY. Conjugations. 

There occur dp&inbo for dperia/m^ ofpphnMr for oppSridr; and the 
forms «6o, qwio^ n^mbo, and vemoo, are surviving examples of 
a future once possessed by the lY. Conjugation. 

Besides the archaic forms of the Pres. Subj. in the Substantive 
Verb (II. 22), the following are found : — 

Pres. Subj. of ido, I eat. Pres. Subj. of do, I give. 

Sing, Mim PL edimus Sing, duim PI. (duimiis) 

Sd!s Sditi^s duis (duitSs) 

edit Sdint duit duint 

There once existed, chiefly in the I., II., and III. Conjugations, 
Future in -50, like the Greek Fut. IndLc, with a corresponding Sub- 
jimctive in 'Sim; as, 

ISvasso /or levabd ; jusso, jussim /or jubebo, jubeam ; 

and Plautususes, from cdpiOf capso, capsis, capHmiis, with Fut. Perf. 
meaning. Corresponding Inf. Active and Indic. Passive forms occur ; 

ixni^t^SBSrS. opp„gna«8r8. turl^tur. 

N 
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Of sucli archaic forms, the only snrviyiiig examples in classical 
Latin are connected with audeo ana fUcid, viz., ausim^ fased, faxim 
(II. 28, d.). But verbs like cdpesso, fdcesso, Idcesso, intendye forms of 
cdhno, fdctOf IdciOf are supposed to haye been futures hkefaxo, 
which came to be treated as Presents when their origin and true nature 
had been forgotten. 



n. 28. Defective Verbs. — a. Deponents.— What the word 
deponent suggests, viz., that Verbs so called have laid aside 
the Active fonn and the Passive meaning, is not the fact ; 
they are Verbs which, by adopting the reflexive suffixes 
already mentioned (II. 23, c), possess indeed, on the whole, 
the Passive form, but, by preserving the proper force 
of these suffixes, arrived at an Active meaning just as 
naturally as in other Verbs the Passive meaning arose 
out of the reflexive one. The process cannot be always 
traced, but it appears not obscurely in the following : — 

ddmindr, I make myself lord, I domineer. 

furdr, I make myself thief, I steal. 

pdtidr, I make myself master, I get possession of. 

jrumentdr, I fetch com for myself, I forage. 

obUviscdr, I blot out for myself, I forget. 

praeddr, I get booty for myself, I go plundering. 

In some instances the reflexive meaning has passed into 
the reciprocal, which can best be seen in the Plural ; as, 

amplectimiir, we embrace; convicidmiir, we abuse each other. 
luctdmitr, we wrestle ; partimitr, we share with each other. 

Deponent Verbs are really medials, and this is the expla- 
nation of otherwise anomalous facts, viz., that they have 
incorporated with themselves Present and Future Participles 
of the Active form ; that, alongside many Deponents, there 
exists an Active form with the same meaning (I. 28, a.) ; 
that some Deponents have also the Passive meaning, as conspiC' 
can, to descry and to be descried, particularly in the Perfect 
Participle; as, 

cdmUdtHs, having, and having been, accompanied. 
expertHSf having, and having been, tried. 
imUdtits, having, and having been, imitated. 
mMUdt'ds, having, and having been, considered. 
oblitits, having, and having been, forgotten. 
testdtilSf having, and having been, proved. 
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And lastly, that some Verbs with an Active Voice have 
the Perfect Participle both Active and Passive in meaning, 
or Active only ; as, 

jUrcUHs, having sworn, and having been sworn. 
potHSf haying drunk, and having been drunk. 
cmdtits, having supped ; pransHs, having lunched. 

Especially remarkable are osus, hating, exdsus and perosusj 
detesting, and pertaesus, disgusted with ; for they are the 
only Participles of the Perfect Passive form, not belonging 
to Deponents, which have a transitive meaning, and there- 
fore govern the Accusative case. 

Hence also the equivalence of nupsi and nuptH sum : 

nupsH Balbo, I have put a veil on for Balhus. 

nuptd sum BalbOf I have put a veil on myseK for Balbus, 
i.e,, I have married Balbus. 

In the compounds of fdtiscdr, grddidr, a.nd jodtidr, a of the Present 
stem is chanj^ed into e; in those of Aptscdr and fdte^, it is 
changed into %; as, 

defetiscSr defessus defetisci to get tired out, 

trano^didr transgressiis transgredi to step over, 

perpetiSr perpessiis perpeti to stiver through, 

adipiscdr adeptus adipisci to obtain, 

comite5r confessus comiteri to confess. 

In the two compounds of -menisci, which occurs only in composi- 
tion, e of the Present stem is changed into i: — 

comminisc5r, commentus, comnunisci, to contrive. 
reminiscor, vxmting renuinisci, to remember, 

b. Preteritives. — ^When Latin was the language of gram- 
mars, the Perfect tense was called TempUs praetMtum j and 
Verbs possessing only the TempUs praeteritum and the tenses 
derived from it, were naturally called VerbH praet^ritivS. 
CoepH is only a semi-preteritive, because its Present-stem 
tenses, though extremely rare, are yet found in finite form, 
excepting only the Imperfect Indicative, and itself occurs as 
a perfect. A Passive form coeptus sum is preferred to coepi 
before a Passive Infinitive (II. 27, 6.) ; as, 

Heri coepit Caesar oppidum oppugnare, 
Yesterday Caesar began to besiege the tovm. 

Heri coeptum est oppugnari oppidum a Caes&rS, 
Ye8^d(iy the town oega/n to be besieged by Caesar. 
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<•. Impersonals. — Verbs on which an impersonal depend^ 
are in that connexion themselves impersonally used : such 
are fioep(t, incXpltj deb^t, destnUj potest, and solet. 

Huic hdmKni non pdtest credt, This man cannot be believed. 

Occasionally impersonal Verbs take even a Substantive 
for subject ; as, 

Magnl refert stUdium atqu^ vdluntds, 

Of great moment is enthusiasm and goodwilL 

The truly personal meaning can be obtained &om imper- 
sonals which govern a case by using that case; and from 
such Passive Impersonals as govern no case, by express- 
ing the agent in the way usual after Passive Verbs (I. 38) ; 
as, 

6portSt me I ought, pugnatiir fi me, I fight. 

SportSt te thou oughtest, pngnatiir a te, thou fishiest, 

6portSt eum, he ought. pngnatiir &b eo, hefi^glUs, 

Sportet nos, we ought, pugnat&r a nobis, we fight, 

8port§t vos, ye ought, pngnatiir a vobis, ye fight, 

6port§t eos, they ought, pugnatiir ab eis, tJieyfigJU, 

l!c8t mihT, I am allowed, f avetiir mihT, I am favoibred, 

KcSt tibT, thou art allowed, favetiir tibT, thou art favoured, 

HcStSi, he is allowed, fSLvetiirSi he is favoured, 

Hc8t nobis, we are allowed, favetur nobis v>e are favoured. 

HcSt vobis, ye are allowed, favetur vobis ye are fa/oov,red. 

lic§t eis, they are allowed, f&vetiir eis they are favov/red. 

d. Hiscellaneous. — The more important miscellaneous 
Defectives are added. 

Ai -o, I affirm, the opposite of n^o, I deny. 

Pres, Ind. ai5 als alt aiunt. 

Imperf. Ind. aie-l>am -bfts -b&t -bftmtts -bfttls -bant. 
Pres. Subj. aifts ai&t aiant. 

Pres, Imperative al (rare), Pres, Part. aienB {very rare), 

Infuio, oftener inquam, say I, used parenthetically like quoth in 
Enghsh. 

Pres. Ind, inqu-am -Is -it -Imus -Itis -i -unt 
Imperf. Ind, inquiebSt 

Fut Ind. inqui-es -et 

Per/, Ind. inquislj 

Imperative inqu-S -ifto 
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Faar% to speak, as opposed to being dumb or inarticulate. 

Pres, Ind, fat&r 

Fut.Ind. fabSr fabitiir 

Perf. Ind. fatus est 

Plup. Ind. fatus eram fatiis erat 

Pres. Imp. farS Pres. Inf. FSri 

Pres. Part, fans, dbc. Perf. Part, fatus 

Ahl. Supine, fatu Gerundive, fandiis 

The Nom. Sing, of the Pres. Participle occurs only in the phrase 
fans atqui infans. Other parts of fart, as famitr, -fdm^l, -fSbdr, 
-fdr^, occur in composition. 

Attsim, Pres. Subj. = audeam, May I venture ? 
Faxo, Fut. Ind. =zfaciam, I shall do, manage. 
Faxim, Pres. Subj. =:zfaciam. May I do, manage. 

Ausim ausis ausit ausint. 

Faxd faxis faxit itifs 

Faxim faxis faxit faximiis faxitis faxint 

FUr^iy to rage, is found only in — 

Pres. Ind. furis f urit fiirunt 

Imperf Ind, fure -bas -bat 

Pres, Inf, furere Pres. Part, fiirens 

OvdrSj to exult, is used only in the 8d Persons, 6vdt, 6vH, 6vdrU, 
and in the Participles 6vans, dvdtHs. 

Quaeso miaesilmiis are merely old colloquial forms, signifying 
prytheCf and collateral with quaero quaertmUs (II. 1, e.), 

Averiy salverS, and vdleri, as Ven)s of salutation, occur only in the 
Infinitiye, the second persons of the Imperative, and l^e 2d Pers. Sing, 
of the Fut. Indie, wmch is equivalent to the Imperative — 

Sail. 
Pres. Imper. 2 Sing. Ave 

2 PI. AvetS 
Fut. Imper, 2 Sing. Aveto 
Fut. Inaic. 2 Sing. 

The Infinitives are used in such phrases as JUbeo te vdleri^, I bid 
you ffood-bye. 

Add the Imperatives, Sing. cMd, PL cedite (cette), which mean 'out 
with it,' whether as regards something to be said, or something to be 
produced. 

The compounds of /to with Prepositions are highly defective : — 

Confit, it is done; confieret, confierent, and confieri. 

Defit, it is waiUi/ng; defiunt, defiet, defi&t, defiSri. 

Ecfieri, occurs as a solitary form for Pres, Inf. Pass, ofeffldo, 

Infit, ?te begins {to speak), 

Inteifi&t, intei^Sri, to perish, 

Sfiperf Ity super£[&t, s&perfiSn, to nmain ovtr. 



Hail. 


Farewell, 


Salve 


Vale 


Salvete 


V&letS 


Salveto 


VSleto 


Salvebis 


V&lebis 
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n. 29. Derivation of Verbs. — a. Frequentatiyes. — 

The real formation of Frequentatives seems to have been 
lengthening the Present stem by suffixing -tta to the con- 
sonantal stem, and to the clipt vowel-stem. Viewed in this 
light, the Frequentatives which don't conform to the practical 
rule given in I. 29, a. appear as regular formations, viz. — 

Sg-ito flu-ito haes-ito Itis-ito qnaer-ito. 

Even Frequentatives like pulsar^ form no real exception, 
because the euphonic influences which changed in certain 
Verbs the proper characteristic of the Supine stem, viz., t 
into 8j would in these same Verbs avail to change the £ char- 
acteristic of the frequentative suffix into s. Besides, puU&ri 
is found in old writers instead of the later form pulsar}^. 

In a few Frequentatives, the double formation seems to 
have been effected at once by suffixing -tita instead of -tto to 
the Present stem ; at any rate, the intermediate Frequenta- 
tive is not found : such are, 

from leg-6, lec-tiita-rS, to read often, 

from scribo, scrip-lata-rS, to write often. 

Some Frequentatiyes have taken the place of their primitiyes, so 
that these haye passed out of use, as p6ta-ri, *to drink to excess,' 
from an obsolete stem^o- * drink,' which appears also in po-cvlumy a 
drinking-cup. 

A few Verbs, at once frequentatiye and deminutiye, are formed by 
suffixing -ica to the Present stem ; as, 

from f8d-8r§, to dig; fM-Xca-re, to keep nudgiTig, 

b. Inceptives. — The inceptive form, too, has sometimes 
supplanted the primitive one in the Present-stem tenses; 



as. 



quiesco quieyi quietum quiescere to rest. 



In many Verbs not counted among Inceptives, the original 
Present stem is lengthened by suffixing sc ; and in some of 
these the inceptive meaning can still be traced ; as, 

from (g)no-, (g)nosc6, I begin to know, 

from ira-, irasc6r, / am getting angry, 

from profic-, pr6ficisc8r, I put myself forward, i.e., / start, 

c. Imitatives.— On the model of such Greek Verbs as 
Uildi^, ' I play the Mede,' in language say, or manners, or 
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dresSi a yery few Lsdn Yert» were fonned, all of tlie L 
Gcmjiig^ and all wanting both Perfect and Sopine ; asy 

atfidanre, to apeak like ike Atkemianiu, 
gnedaBare, to imitati the Gnda. 

d. lOaeeDaiieoiiB.— From SiibetantiTes and Adjectiyes are 
derived a multitude of Yerbs, the nu^oritj being of the 
I. Conjngaticm. A good many appear in the list of IL Gonjug. 
Verbs without Perfect and Snjnne (L 26, c). 

SyhsUmUvu. Adjectives. 

exnl, exnlare, to he am exQe, celer, celerire, to guidtem. 

fids, florere, to he in Jlcneer. clandna, dandere amd 
lans, landai^ topraiae, clandere, to hm^ 

ndmen, nominare, to name, leTis, leyare, to ligktem, 

Snns, 5nSrare» to load, larens, lamri, to UarM, 

tasSa, tufldrS, to cough, mollis, mdlii€, to soften, 

n. 30. Adverbs. — Poets carry the adverbial use of the Ac- 
cusative of Adjectives far beyond the practice of prose writers ; 

dnlce ISqnens, sweetly tcdking. perfidnm ridens, trtachenmdy smiling, 
sollennia insaniri, to he mad in the common way. 

The following distinctions are important : — 

mUgis, more in d^ree ; plOSj more in quantity. 
pdrum, little, i,e., not enough ; patUum, a little, not nothing. 
quare, AbL Sing, of qtiae res, why, when an answer is required. 
cur, Dat. Sing, of qttae res, why, whether an answer is required 

or not, hence appropriate to rhetorical questions (11. 

25, a.). 

Some of the Pronominal Adverbs originally referring to place are 
used of i>ersons ; as, 

NditfUa du6; indS ^6 hunc major em ddoptdm mihi. 

Two sons were bom, of whom I adopted this one here, the elder, 
into my family. 

Convent ilium undi hasc^ aedes em&ram, 

I met him from whom I had bought this house. 

In non mMd nan ... sM ne ... quldem^ not only not ... but not ... 
even, the second non is genendly omitted when bom clauses have the 
the same Verb ; as, 

Assentatio non mddd dmico, s^d 7ie lib&rd quidem dignd estt 
Flattery is not only not worthy of a friend, but not even of a free- 
man. 
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Gompoand Adverbs and adverbial phrases are formed in 
a variety of ways, the great majority being Accusative or 
Ablative cases, generally under the government of a Preposi- 
tion : — 

maffnam partem, in great Tncasure; id temporis, at that time; id 
^nu8, of t?iat kind; qu8d ggniis, as for vnstofn/oe; mtrom quan- 
tum, nimium quantum, extremely: adm^dum, to a degree^ very; 
denuo := de n6yo, anew; ex aequo, eqitaUy; ex commodo, con- 
veniently; ex continenti (temp5r§), imrnediately; ex confessd, 
confessedly; ex imprdvlsd, &i5p!n&to, inspemto, v/neoepectedly ; ex 
f&cm, easily; ex occulto, secretly; impnmis, espedaUy; In dies, 
daily, with increase or diminution, as in * The sun rises earlier or 
later daily,' whereas qudtldie is used of daily sameness. 

Cansulto, deliberately, lit. deliberation having been held, is an 
Ablative Absolute used impersonally (I. 43, c!). 

NihU dliHd quom, with a v erb is an adverbial phrase tantamotuit 
to 'only;* as. 

Nihil dliHd qtuim rident, They do nothing but laugh. 

II. 31. Conjunctions. — The copulatives ^, dc^ used 
before consonants only, atqit^ used before both consonants 
and vowels, and enclitic -qu^ are thus distinguished : — 

}^t gives equal prominence to both members. 

dc and atqu}^ give special prominence to the second. 

-qu^ subordinates the second member to the first. 

omni& h$nest& et inhdnesta, 

all thvngs h^mourable and dishonoTJt/ra^U. 

omni& hSnest^ atquS mhSnestlL, 

all things honoti/raile, and no less the dishonourcMe also, 

omni& h5nestS. inh5nest^ue, 

all things honourable, amd ofcowrse the dishonowrable too. 

Enclitic -quIS must be preferred also in connecting two 
words that describe one and the same class ; as, 

b5ni sapientesque, the good and vjise. 

When of two conjoined Substantives one is really a 
qualification of the other, there arises the figure called 
Hendiadis (II. 33, c). 

Ign5mmi& §t c^^mit&s, a disgraceful disaster. 
Spectator et testis, an eye-untness. 

Tundendd atque ddio, by detedahle dunning, 
VI St armis, by force of arms. 

Via St r&ti5nS, systemoHcally, 
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Contaaj to Kngliah idicmi are the phrases, 

alius St altSr, one or ttoo, Le., several. 

hfis terqn^ two or three times, i.e., several times. 

On the other hand, either two or three times, i.e., not more than 
two or three times, is b^ tervHi, 

Tbree or more Substantives of equal importance are co- 
ordinated as follows :— 

somma fide, constantia, jastiLti&. 

Bomma (§t^ fide, §t constantia, et jn8liti&. 

somma fide, constantia, jnstatiaque. 

with the utmost loycUty, steadfastness, and rectitude. 

Contraiy to English idiom, Adjectives referring to the 
same Substantive must be connected by some Conjunction, 
unless, indeed, one of the Adjectives unite with the Sub- 
stantivts to express a compound idea ; as, 

Sunt muUae H grdves causae. There are many (and) weighty reasons. 
MUmd audaciss(m&8 de scUirdtissimtfs, A very bold (and) bad man. 
Cdlumnd aured sdlidd, A solid column of gold. 

Glauses introduced by qui, quaCj qvMj in different cases, 
may not be connected by ^t ; as, 

Bdgae prosdfml sunt Germdnis, qui trans Bhinum incdlunt, 

qudmscum cont^nentir helium girunt 
The Belgae are next the Germans, who live beyond the Bhine, (and) 

with whom they are constantly at war. 

Of adversative Conjunctions, autem is the gentlest, intro^ 
ducing a statement not inconsistent with what precedes; 
«?d corrects or denies what precedes; St does so more 
strongly, and verum still more strongly. At, and especially 
St hUnij introduce objections, 

IU& quKdem tardidr; tu autem ing^niosUs, s^d in omn% xiUd 
inconstans. He is somewhat dull, it is true ; you, however, 
are clever, but unstable in all your actions. 

At ^im m coactits fedstl, 

But then you were compelled to do it (you say). 

Goqunctions often go in pairs. Both«..and| is variously 
expressed : 
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^t...St| in5d5...in8d5, qii&...q^iia, tam...t!iiii. 

jani...jaini nunc... nunc, quum...tiim, 8imal...itotLL 

T(bt quum meam sdlutem, turn omnium horum debed. 

To you I owe both my own safety, and that of all these present 

Either... or, is rendered by 

aut,,,aut^ of things excluding each other. 
v^L..v^lj of things consistent with each other. 
niSqwS...rv^qu^^ n^c.^n^c, may be used after negatives. 

Omni enuntidtum aut ventm aut falsum eat. 
Every utterance is either true or false. 

Quid tibt cdnam vU vocS vH fid^CbUs? 

What tune am I to give you, eith er singing it or on the guitar ? 

NihU n^c tarn indpindtum n^ tarn insperdtum acctd^S pdtM, 

Nothing could have happened either so unforeseen or so unexpected. 

Neither... nor, is rendered by n^qu^,,.hl^qu(^, fiSc.riic; 
but, when Imperative clauses, or Subjunctive clauses depend- 
ing on at or 726, or even single words in such clauses, are to 
be connected, nev^...nev(^j neu.„neu are more appropriate, 
though not more used ; as, 

HdmKnem mortuum Kn urM nevi condUd, nevi urlto. 
Neither bury nor bum a corpse in the city. 

Cdvendum est ne quis pdpiUo ndeedt, nevi vivits nevH mortuUSt 
Care must be taken that no one, either living or dead, injure the 
public. 

Whether.. .or, is rendered by sit??...5it??, 5cw...5eu, of things 
about which it is unimportant or impossible to decide ; as, 

Seu cdsil, seu consUid deorum, 
"Whether by chtoice or by divine purpose. 

Whether... or, interrogative, is variously rendered : — 

lltrum...^n, num...&i, ... Sn. 

iltrumne...an, -ne...Sn, ... -n§. 

The second member is negatived by annorij when the 
question is direct, e.e., is actually put ; by necriSj when the 
question is indirect, e.c, is only referred to ; as, 

Utrum amnem transierunt Gcdll, annon? 
(Whether) have the Gauls crossed the river, or not ? 

Utrum amnem transient GaZli, necni, tncertum est. 
Whether the Gauls have crossed the river, or not, is uncertain. 
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II. 32. Interjections. — ^The names of gods entered into a 
QOmber of Latin Interjections ; as, 

tourtto, perJuipsfor en CastSr. 

]ierctU9% bendA, meherc1U6fl» meberdU^, meli«r6U, (Mremaiums of 

me Hercules jtivet ! 
mMitkfl f Idltbi/or me deus Mdius juvet, so help me the god of Faith 1 
pOl for Pollux, wnd MfipOl, said to he for per aedem PoUucls, hy 

PoUvx^s temple I 

Some common words are also used interjectionally ; as, 

horrendum, shocking I infandom, mMistrova I m^um, plague I 
noisSmm, wret^ied / ngfas, th>e villainy / turpS, shameful I 

Some Greek words, too, were borrowed as Inteijections, 
viz., — ag^, come I 5,p5,gS, he off I euge, hravo I 

In comic poetry, ecct coalesces with the Nom. sometimes, 
but most often with the Ace. of », tsfe, and HU; and In 
coalesces with the Accu of UU^ giving rise to such forms as, 

cecum, eccillum, ellum, here he is I 

eccam, eccillam, eccistami ellam, here she is t 

ecc5s, ellds, ellEs, here they (m. ori,) are I 
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n. 33. GoNCOBDS. — a. Apposition. — ^Apposition is more 
strictly maintained in Latin than in Engli^ : — 

Urhs Bomd, the city (of) Borne ; insUld OppHts, the island (of) Cyprus. 

Yet the following and such like occur in Latin authors :— ^ 

poetae nom^n, name of poet ; opptdum Antidchlae, town of A 
r^midium ignis, remedy of fire ; promontdrium Mtsent, cape of M. 

Sometimes Apposition is interpreted by Ut, v^HU^ qu&tXj 
ceu, tanquam, all in the sense of * as,' and quamvis, although; 
as, 

Herddotiis qu&si sedatiis amnis fluit, 
Herodotvs flows as a calm river, 

Manliiis f ilium suum quamyis victorem occidit, 
Manlvus slew his own son though conqueror. 
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A reference to the loet Locative lemoves the apparent discord in — 

Archias natas est AntiSchiae, cel?^bri qnondam urbS, 
A. toas bom (U Antiodi, a once populous city. 

Neither is Concord broken when Nom. and Yoc. are used together 
of the same person, these cases being almost coincident (I. 4, c). 

NudiHi jdcUuri sSpulcro, O, abont to lie naked in the grave. 
MacU virtuti, pu^r^ estd, A blessing on your valour, boy ! 

b. Attribntion. — ^Adjectives and Participles referriDg to 
the subject of a Verb fireqnently have the force of Adverbs ; 
as, 

! Place), DdmesHeHs otidr, I lonnge at home. 
Time), VespertinHs piU tectum. At eventide seek shelter. 
(Manner), AmSr gressu gaudens incedU luM, 

Cupid steps merrily along with the gait of lulus. 
(Negation), NuUHs aUbUo, I don't at all doubt. 

The Concord of an Adjective or Perfect Participle Passive 
with a Substantive, is often best rendered into English by 
two Substantives ; as, 

summA dqtid, surface of the water. Stcdid dmissd, loss of Sicily. 
tmd querciis, bottom of the oak. «^^iZ9 or5is, division of the ^obe. 
imp^atdr captits, the capture of the commander. 

The Adjectives so used are adversHs, dversHs, cetSru(s), extremUs, 
imils, midiHSf omnts, prtmUs, rSH^USt summUs, sitpremUs, totHs, 
ulthnils. 

The (Concord of a Perfect Participle Passive with a Sub- 
stantive is much used to dispense with the former of two 
Finite Verbs required in English ; as, 

He burned and abandoned the bridge, Pontem incensum desSruU. 
He took and destroyed the city, Urbem captam dir^^U, 

c. Predication. — When two Singular subjects are con- 
nected by auL.Mutj the Finite Verb is Singular; when they 
are connected by ?^..?if, or n^gue...n^gu^, it is gener- 
ally Singular, but sometimes Plural; and when they are 
connected by a single autj it is Singular or Plural indiffer- 
ently. Unu8 et alth* takes a Singular Verb, probably through 
the attraction of the nearest word ; as, 

UnUi U aitir cuiuUHr pannUi, One or two patches are stitched on. 
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In HendladiB (11. 31), the finite Verb is Singular, accord- 
ing to the sense, notwithstanding a plurality of subjects; as, 

ESHgio ^t fides anUpondtUr drmdtiae, 

Let scrupulous honesty be preferred to friendliness. 

Tempits nicessitasquS poatiUdi, Ac. 

The circumstances of the time require, &c. 

Besides the Nom. and Ace, the Dative also may stand 
both before and after appositional Verbs ; as, 

LicuU.esai otioso ThSmistdcll, 
Themistocles might have remained inactiye. 

Sometimes, however, the second Dative is supplanted by 
the Accusative ; as, 

Civi Bomdno ItoH essS G&dHdnum, 
A Boman citizen may belong to Gades. 

When an Adjective or Participle is predicated of several 
Substantives, some denoting persons, others things, it is 
Plural Masculine or Plural Neuter, according as persons or 
things are most germane to the statement made ; as, 

Bex, regind U rigid classis prdfectl sunt. 

King, queen, and royal fleet started. (A personal act is predicated). 

Bomdni regem regnumqv^ Mdciddniae sudfUturd sciunt, 
The Romans know that the king and kingdom of Macedonia will be 
theirs. (Even the king is here a iJiing to be possessed.) 

In three ways the Romans turned such a predication as ' My nam 3 
is Mercury,' viz. : — 

Nomen est mihl Mercurio {apposition o/M.to nearest ioord)» 
Mihl nomen est Mercuriiis (predicated apposition ofM,to nomSxi). 
Nomen Mercun est mihl (rare, dependence of M, as Gen, on nomen). 

The Substantive Verb is frequently omitted, both when independ- 
ent and when auxiliary ; as, 

Omnes ergd in culpa, All then (are) in fault 

Multl oaym, captl; rUiqul dissipdtl, 

Many (were) skin, many taken ; the rest were dispersed. 

SSqudr te itt, si qud ex hoc invidid, non tantum tud, 
I shall attend you in order that if any ill-will (arise) out of this, it 
(may not be) yours alone. 

Bespondit s'e id neminem factUrum pHtass^, 

He answered that he had supposed no one would do it. 
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In pforerbial sayings, almost any Verb may be omitted from the 
Latin predication ; as, 

Ne ^(d [dgds) ninUs, (Do) nothing in excess. 

d. Selatiye and Antecedent — ^When the Antecedent con- 
fflsts of two Substantives in apposition, the relative may 
agree with either ; as, 

Flumin SealdKs qtM, Ae* The river Scheld which, &c 
FlumSn RhdddnUs gul^ Ac The river Rhone which, &c 

Instead of agreeing with the antecedent, the relative may 
agree with a word, not being a foreign one, in its own clause, 
which word stands in apposition to &e antecedent ; as, 

Thebae^ qudd Boeotiae c&piU est, Jec 
Thebes whidi is capital of Boeotia, &c. 

J&€i8 gtelld quae 4>a4Biair dieUUr, Ac * 

Jupiter's star, which is called <t>iUOtaif, &c. 

Fond as the Romans were of repeating qui, quae, qudd, at the head of 
snccessive clauses (II. 49), it is sometimes omitted even when a change 
of case would seem to demand repetition ; as, 

BocchUs cum pSdUibUs, quos fUiUs ifits adduxSrUt, n^qiU In 
priori pugnd adfuerant, postremam Eomdnorum dciem in- 
vddunt. Bocchus and the infantry which his son had brought 
up, and (which) had not been present in the former battle, attack 
the rear of the Romans. 

Attraction is rare, in Latin, both of the Relative into the case of the 
Antecedent, and of the Antecedent into the case of the Relative ; as, 

Quum dltqutd dgds eorum quorum {quae) consuestif 
When you do any of the things you are wont to do. 

JudicS, quo (quern) nostl, pdpitld. 
In the judgment of the public you know. 

Urbem (Urhs) quam stdtud vestrd est. 
The city I am founding is yours. 

Eunuchum (Eunuchits) quern dMistl nobis, fuas turhds dMU? 
The eunuch you gave us, what trouble he has given us ? 

After Idem, eUdem, idem, the Relative is sometimes replaced by 5c, 
by the Ablative with cum, and, according to a Greek usage, by the 
Dative; as, 

An^miis ergd te idem dc fuU, 

The feeling towards you is the same as it was. 

Eodem mecum pdtrS gSnUits, Begotten of the same father with me. 

ItwUum qui servdt idem fdcU occ^dentl. He who saves a man 
against nis will does the same as one who kills. 
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n. 34. Substantive Governed by Substantive.— a. As 
a rale, Substantives one of which governs the other in the 
Genitive, denote different things ; but the rule is not without 
exception (XL 33, a.). 

The meaning of the Objective Genitive is rendered by 
various Prepositions ; thus, 

grdtid bin^ficii, gratitude for a kindness. 
marum rerum fiducid, confidence in his own affairs. 

Pyrrhl regis helium^ the war with King Pyrrhus. 

doUir injutiae, resentment at wrong. 

fiigd pSnciUif escape from danger. 

caeldHs obs^utum, attention to a bachelor. 

r^mMium true, remedy against anger. 

The Objective Grenitive sometimes, and very often the Subjective 
Genitive, is equivalent to an Adjective in concord with the leading 
Substantive; as, 

Svllae (SuUdnUa) exercttHs, Sulla's army. 
2%m6r eact^orum (extemits). Fear of foreigners. 

Habendd rdtto non sud solum, sed itiam dliorum, 
Account must be taken not only of one's self, but also of others. 

In the last example, adjectival ^tidf = substantival sui, which ex- 
plains the apparent discord in such sentences as, 

Bespttblfcd med untUs dp^d salvd Srdt, 

Through the exertions of me alone was the commonwealth saved. 

Nostras vidistt flentis dcellos, You saw my eyes weeping. 
Sua ipsorum ftducid, By their own self-reliance. 

Two Genitives may be connected with the same leading 
Substantive, either by both being dependent on it, or by one 
of the two Genitives being dependent on the other ; as, 

H&minum (Subj.) ttmdr mortis (Obj.), Men's fear of death. 
Africdnl sororis fUiUs, Africanus' sister's son. 

The governing Substantive is sometimes omitted, particularly the 
Substantives fuiUs, fUid, fundits, serves, spdtium, and, after the 
preposition ddf aedes, and templum; as, 

CctecUid Mitellif Caecilia, wife or daughter of Metellus. 

Ubt dd Dtdnae ven^rts. When you have come to Diana's temple. 

The governing Substantive is not repeated, unless it is 
first used generally and then specifically^ in which case it is 
either repeated, or is represented by an emphatic demonstra- 
tive; as, 
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Meda Itbros Smitii atqui frStris, 

I have lost my own books and moreover my brotheT's. 

NtUld est cSlMtds quae possU cum dn^l cH&rU&U eonten- 
dSri, There is no speed to compare with the speed of the mind. 

Cum omnia arrdgantid ddioad est, turn illd ing&u cAquI^ 
eldquentiae mtuto mdlestissimdj Whilst all assnmptitm is hate- 
ful, that of genius and eloquence is by far the most displeasing. 

Two Substantives may not, as a role, be connected by a 
Preposition ; yet this is done when the principal Sabstantive 
is a verbal one implying motion, and also by way of resolving 
the Objective Genitive when it might be confounded witb the 
Subjective; as, 

Cuius in Galliam adventiis, Whose arriveU in Chad, 

Tuus erga matrem am5r, Tour affection for mother, 

Exemplum Caes^iiis ad te litteramm, A copy of Caesar's letter to you, 

b. Quantitative Pronouns governing the 6en. Sing, form 
a number of phrases ; such as, 

QuM aetatis f Of what age ? Jc^ aetcUis, Of that age. 
Qudd ejUs fdc^S pdtSris, As far as you shall be abk. 

Neuter Adjectives, both Singular and Phizal, not partitive in their 
own meaning but used partitively, are found with the Genitive, 
especially in roetry, and that too in other cases besides the Nom. and 
Ace. ; as, 

Addlescens Kn lubricd aetata est, 

A young man is in the slippery (time) of lifOi 

Angtistd vidrum. The narrowness of the roads. 
Amdrd curdrum, The bitterness of cares. 

c. The Genitive Plural after partitives may be represented 
by an equivalent Genitive Singular ; as, 

Pldtd tottUs Graeciae docttsstmUs futt, 

Plato was the most learned man of all the Greeks — in all Greece. 

Praestantissimiis v^r nostrae civ U at is. 

The most distinguished man among our citizens — ^in our state. 

This Genitive Plural, or equivalent Gen. Sin^., may be turned by 
the Prepositions anti, int^, with the Accusative, or by de, ex, in^ 
with the Ablative : apposition even is sometimes employed ; as, 

Cetird mulMudo demits quisquS dd supplicium lecti (sunt), 
Of the ^reat mass remaining, every tenth man was selected 
for punishment. 
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d, OpUsj needy and ^pus^ work, are one and the same word, 
the former meaning, with Ablative of the thing needed, 
having been acquired thns : — 

HdbeMi dpiis pScunid, ) Have yon— is there in your case — ^work, 
TWM 6pii8 est picumd, \ i.«., something to be done, with money? 

The Ablative governed by opus is sometimes a Neuter 
Perfect Participle Passive used sabstantivally ; as, 

OpUs est constiUo, There is need of deliberation. 

CptZff est mature faeto. There is need of prompt execution. 

UsUs governs the Ablative, like the Verb tUor, and acquired 
the meaning ' need ' as follows : — 

Nunc wrtbUs iisiis (e^), Now using strength is (the thing), ».«., 
now there is need of strength. 

Opiljg occurs with the Genitiye too, and moreover is often construed 
as an indeclinable Ad[jectiye meaning necessary : — 

MinHa mtUti dpHs sunt bdves, Fewer oxen are necessary. 

MdtSnem, it quae dpiis sunt, ddminHs praebebit. 
Timber, and what things are necessary, master will supply. 

e. The Dative also is found depending on the leading Sub- 
stantive, viz., — 

Dat. of the x>erson principally concerned, called Ddtivits EtMcHs, 
as Hostis sum Eomdnis, I am a foe to the Romans. 

Dat. of purpose, as Tresvtri r&publtcae constUuendae, Three com- 
missioners for settling the government of the commonwealth. 

Dat required by tne Ven) * implied in the leading Substantive, as 
Obtempirdtid UgibUs, Submission to the laws. 

II. 35. Substantive Gk)VEBNED by Adjectives. — o. A 
Gtenitive of respect, e.e., a Genitive denoting the point in 
respect of which an Adjective is used, occurs in poetry and 
in Tacitus. Horace has — 

Intigir vitae, Spotless in life. UtU^ midendi, Useful in healing. 
b. Of Adjectives governing the Gen. or Dat., tXmXlts with 

* The Aocnsatiye after a verbal Noun is a mere curiosity of Syntax, as in 
SaUost's 

Faetd dietdqui aemiUiis (= aemiians), Rivalling his deeds and words. 

Car&tiS governs the Ace. in Plant. Most. 1. 1, 33; so, in old Latin, like the verb 
Utihr itMu (1. 86, d.% do dp&t and nHLs^ signifying need. 

O 
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the Ghnitive denotes inward resemblance, with the Dative 
outward resemblance ; as, 

NKmU ^mXTst mei. He is too like me (in character). 
Simid quam simUts nobis! The ape how like omselyes 1 

Of Adjectives governing the Dative, those denoting ten- 
dency or fitness prefer Sd with the Aocnsative, and those 
denoting feeling often take ergd or in with the Acoaafttive ; 
as, 

Uttlts dd mdlarn rem, €rood for nothing. 
Crudelis Kn (ergd) dliqtiem. Cruel to any one. 

PrSpidr and proximus, besides governing the Dativei take 
sometimes the Accusative, also the Ablative with Sb. 

The Ach'ectiyes governing the Dative whioh, having come to be 
used as Substantives, take the Genitive also ; are ti^ese, 

aemiUUSj (a) rival. prdpinquHs, near (a relative). 

aequdlis, (a) contemporary. sdctHs, allied (an ally). 

dmtciis, friendly, a friend. sUperst^, surviving (a survivor). 

inimlc^, unfriendly, a foe. supplex, (a) suppSant. 

affinU, connected by marriage (a connexion)* 

cogndtiis, related by blood (a blood-relation). 
n&essdriiis, closely connected (an intimate). 

vtGinils, neighbouring (a neighbour). 

An Adjective may have both a Genitive and a Dative de- 
pending on it ; as, 

Mens stbt conscid recU, A mind conscious <^ rectitude. 

c. Even when the Comparative degree is in the Norn, or 
Ace, the Ablative case may be resolved by quam / and it 
ought to be so resolved whenever perspicuity would thereby 
be promoted ; as, 

Brutum non mXniis dmo qiuim tu, paen^ dtin qtiam te, 

I love Brutus not less than you (do) ; I almost said than (I love) you. 

Poets sometimes prefer the conciseness offered by the Abla- 
tive to the perspicuity offered by quam; as, 

CHr dUvum sangyXn^ vip^rino cautiits mtdt ? Why eschews he 
the (athlete's) oil more carefully than (he eschews) vipei^s blood. 

The comparison of inferiority is expressed by mXniis..,qtteu»; that 
of equality, by such correlates as tarn... quam, tdt...qudt, tanii... 
guana ; and that of excess, besides the modes already (II. 17) pointed 
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out, by nhnis with the Positive ; also by the Comparative with quam 
pro, qua/m qu% quam Hi is; as, 

CkdceUs mcLjOr est quam pro p^, The shoe is too big for the foot. 

MmUr est quam cui (quam itt ^) ndceri possts, 
He is too great a man for you to be able to hurt him. 

n. 36. Verbs Governing One Case. — By a figure called 
Zeugma^ the Verb on which two Substantives depend may 
be appropriate only to the nearer one, and another Verb 
must be gathered &om the context appropriate to the more 
remote Substantive ; as, 

Aln naufrdgio (p^issi), dlii d serv&Us ipstHs interfectum 
eum, scriptum riliqtierunt, Some have left on record that he 
perished by shipwreck ; others, that he was killed by his own 
slaves. 

a. The rule that directly transitive Verbs govern the 
Accusative is sometimes difficult of application, because the 
English language is an imperfect guide to the discrimination 
of directly transitive Verbs in Latin. For instance, most 
Verbs of commanding are directly transitive in English, 
indirectly transitive in Latin, so that Latin Verbs of com- 
manding, excej^t jUbed, govern the Dative. Then not a few 
Latin Verbs are used, especially in the Perfect-stem tenses, 
both transitively and intransitively, sometimes according to 
English analogy, sometimes against it ; as, 

abstiner^, to keep away, inclinari, to bend ; praecipUdr^, to throw, 
and to abstain ; IdvdrS, to wash ; db to rush, headlong. 
augerS, to increase ; laxdrS, to loosen ; prdpSrarS, to hasten. 
indp^e, to begin ; mutdrif to change ; vertirS, to turn. 
Jyorrer^, to shudder, A to shrink from ; mdneri, to remain, <b to await 
poller^, to grow pale, df to grow pale at ; ru^^, to rush, 4& to hurl. 
supp&dUdrSf to abound, and to supply in abundance. 

The Accusative of the cognate Substantive is usually 
accompanied with an epithet ; as, 

Ludvm insdlentem IvMr&y To play an arrogant game. 

Here are additional examples of the Latin Middle (IL 
23, c.) governing the Accusative case : — 

ExuUitr comudf She puts off her horns. 

OmdiUs cnnes dpio, Having decked his hair with parsley. 



Laewo nupemi iSeitid* Mh^lamquj IdeeriOf 

HaTing alniig caah-box azid taUet orcr the left arm. 

5. Other Adjecthres, besides mewn, tuum, stmrn, nostrwnj 
wttntmj are nsed, like these PosseflBiYe Adjective Pionoimci, 
with the SnbstantiTe Verb, provided they implj a Possessiye 
CknitiYe; as. 

Both to do ami to suffer gallant things is Rnman faahion. 

Moreover, many Grenitiyes, either implying peisonaHiy or 
used in connexion with persons, are treated in this oonstmc- 
tkm as personal GrenitiTeSy e.g^ 

ImbScHii dnimi est sUpeniUid, 
Saperstition is the marie of a weak mind. 

Extremae ett demetUiae, It is the height of madness. 

Est hoe GaUieae eonguetudtnU, This helongs to Gallic cuBtonL 

NlgdvU maris esse Graeeorum, itt, Ac, 

He denied it was the manner of tiie Greeks, that, &c 

Haec eonservandae sunt Kbertdtis, 

These things tend (belong) to the preservation of liberty. 

The Gen. and Dat. may not be used indifferently of the 
possessor : the Dative must be nsedwhen the thing possessed 
is indefinitely expressed ; the G^nitiye, when it is definitely 
expressed; as, 

Pdtri sunt Itbri sexcenU, Father has 600 books. 
Sexcentl hi Itbri sunt pdtris, These 600 books are father'& 

Ar^mi is thought to be a disguised Locative (11. 4, c.) in 
such phrases as, 

Discritcidr dnXml, I am tormented in mind. 
Qv^re pendes dnhm ? Why art in suspense ? 

The Dative of purpose or destination, generally dependent 
on CM?", is common in verbal Substantives, the Gterund, and 
gerundival expressions ; as, 

Cdn^i r^ptul, To sound (for) the retreat. 

Solvendo essS, To be (fit) for paying, to be able to pay. 

OtUH firendd ess^ To be able to bear the burden. 
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e. The following Verbs are construed without difference of meaning, 
sometinies with the Dative, sometimes with the Accusative : — 



adid4^i^ to lie near. 
oionari, to float towards. 
adstUtdrS, to leap npon. 
Hdulari, to fawn on. 
€iemiUdi% torivaL 
tUldtrdrS, to bark at 
anticedSr^, to get the start of. 
ant&^ri, to take the lead of 
antlSv^irSf to come before. 
iU8(derS, to sit by. 
astr^p^i, to clamour at. 
ausendtdrif to listen to. 
edmUdrif to accompany. 
deftc^^t to faiL 
infddri, to gape at. 
inndrif to float on. 



instdri, to press on . 

irUervinlri, to come between. 
Idteri, to be concealed firom. 

mSiiiedrt, toheaL 
fnddirdri, to controL 
dbambaidrif, to walk past. 
dbSjuUdrS, to ride past. 

to underrate. 

to overshadow. 

to sink under. 

to precede. 



obtreetdrS, 
dbumbrdri, 
oecumbSri, 
prcucedSrS, 



prae-emtnerS, to overtop. 
praesiderif to protect. 
praestoldri, to wait for. 
sUperstdrif to stand on. 
sUpervhwr&i to come over. 



Yerbs of agreement, like coluierere^ to cleave to, and of contention, 
as pugndrS, to fight, prefer in prose cum with the Ablative, and irU^ 
se; verbs of disf^reement, as aiscr^dri, to disagree, and of separa- 
tion, as distdrSy to be distant, prefer in prose the Ablative with db, 
and int^ 86, 

d. When m^tm and recordor signify * to make mention 
oi^* m¥mXm takes the Genitive, or the Ablative with de; 
r^cord^j the Accusative. 

Viniri Kn mentem, a phrase equivalent to mMlniss^ has a three- 
fold construction: — 

V^U miht Kn mentem tempMs illfits qtio fuimits und, 
I come in mind of that time when we were together. 

Astute venU B in mentem de sp^ciild, 
Cleverly he came in mind of the mirror. 

Non venU Kn mentem ptignd dpUd RegUlum Idcum^ 
The battle at the lake Regillus did not occur to my mind. 

e. The Ablative with ut^^ &c., as with (ip^ and iMs^ 
signifying need, is that of the instmment (I. 43, h.) ; for 
originally, 

utdr, I employ myself (with), pdtidr, I make myself powerful (with). 
frtidr, I enjoy myself (with), vescdr, I feed myself (with). 
fungSr, I busy myself (with), nitdr, I support myself (with). 

With nitdrj which is here added to the usual list, the 
Ablative is often governed by Xn. 
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II. 37. Verbs Goyebnino Two Ca8B& — a. The Yerbs of 
teaching that goyern two Accnsatiyes are daceoj I teach, 
edSceo, I teach thoroughly, dedoceoj I nnteach, aod erSdiOj I 
educate. Others, like instruo, I instract, take the Accnsatiye 
of the person, but the Ablative of the thing, sometiiiies with 
Xn. Diked, I inform, is a Verb of '' saying," and is cooBtnied 
accordingly (I. 44, a.). 

Among Verbs of asking, p}Std seldom, pasHUo and quatro 
never take the Accusative of a person .* p&o and posSHo 
resolve it hj dorSb with the Ablative, qaaetb by a or d&, de^ 
ex with the Ablative ; as, 

Ex te solo quaero haee. From yon alone I ask this infoimatioii. 

b. The predicative Dative admits into concord only A^yec- 
tives of quantity, as magmiSj quantSs, tantUs; consequently 
in Cut h^ho fuMtt = Whom could it benefit? ad is not 
adjectival in concord with h^Sno, but substantival representing 
the person. 

A few transitive Verbs take, besides a direct object, two 
Datives, one of the person concerned, the other predic^ve, 
and in this way govern three cases. The most frequently 
occurring are mitto, I send, r^Unquo, I leave behind, with 
auxiUo or praesidio for predicative Dadve ; c2o, I give, witii 
dono or munhi ; and Verbs of imputing, as do^ ducoy iribuo, 
vertdj with predicative Datives implying praise or dispraise ; 



as. 



EquUatwn auxUid Caesdri Aedul mis^ant, 

Tne Aedtii had sent cayalry by way of sneconr to Oaesar. 

Quia tibt istum Itbrum dMU munSnF 
Who gave yon that book as a present ? 

VirtHtes miht vertU vUus, 

My qualities he turns into defects. 

c. The Genitive governed by Verbs of excusing, &c., is 
supposed to depend on an understood Ablative causa, 
cnrriXriB, norntne; and it is sometimes resolved by d^ with 
the Ablative. The crime of assault is always introduced in 
this way, de u; and the crime of assassination by tntH^ 
sicdrids, among assassins, i.e., of assassination. Damndri 
SUquem di^tis and c&plU (not morUs and tnorti)^ are both 
said for condemning one to death ; also damnSrM Mquem Sd 
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bestiaSf and fn mBtallum^ for condemning one to the wild 
beasts, and to the mines. 

Sach adjectival Genitives as magnl, parm, tantl, quantl, and the 
Substantives nauci, pUt, terunci, almost always preceded b^ a 
negative, and,/Kocci always so preceded, all used with Verbs of valuing, 
are supposed to be old Locatives, the undoubted Genitives plurts, 
mtnoHs, mdjoris, hujUs, untits, assts coming subsequently into use 
through a false analogy. 

Here belong the Genitives in the phrases following — 

tiequi biinifdcM, to take in good part 
bmi eansiUirS, to view favourably. 
lucn fdcSrS, to make prize of. 

d. In prose, Verbs of comparing prefer to the Dative cum 
with the Ablative, or inVh' se; and Verbs of taking away and 
warding off prefer to the Dative a, de^ or ex with the Abla- 
tive; as, 

ConipdsuU dietd cum fotctls^ He compared words with deeds. 
Abydenos eripuU ex obMionS, He delivered the people of Abydos 

from blockade. 

With liSberi and pon^e, the Dative of purpose or destina- 
tion is added to the Accusative of the direct object ; as, 

HOberS dUguem contemptul, derism, ludtbrio (II. 12). 
To hold any one in contempt, derision, mockeiy. 
Pon^ dliquid pigndri. To put anything in pawn. 



c. The Ablative governed by Verbs of depriving and 
releasing is sometimes interpreted by a Preposition ; as, 

ConsHlem solvi ex cdtents, 1 released the consul from prison. 

Sometimes after compleo^ eoppleoj impleo, the Ablative is 
exchanged for the Genitive ; as, 

Animum explessS jUvabU tUtridis flammae. 

It will be a pleasure to have filled the soul witli avenging fire. 

The Genitive in Horace's abs€tneto te irdrum^ * refrain from 
fits of anger,' is an imitation of the Syntax of the Greek 
middle, d-K-ixcffdai = se abs£lnere. 

The following Verbs take either a personal or quasi- 
personal Accusative with an Ablative of the thing, or an 
Accusative of the thing with a personal or quasi-personal 
Dative, viz., — 
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aapergM^ to besprinkle. 

imspergM, to spnnkle on. 
ciryumddri, to put itnmd. 
eireumfundiri, to ponr round. 
dondri, to present 

Dofid tS4 munHs, 
Dono a munirl. 



munirari (•), to prosent 
exttSri, to strip ofL 

indvSri, to pat on. 

inUrdid^^ to intercept. 
imperfiri(i^ to impart 

I giTG yon a present 
I gift yon with a present 



Urbl tnoenid cireumddt. He pats walls roond the city. 
Urbem circumddt moenibUSt He sarroonds the city with walls. 

Similarly Verbs of exchanging^ as mtUdrCf commutdri^ pet' 
mutdrlSj vertere, take either an Accnsatiye of the thing piurted 
with, and an Ablative of the thing taken, or, and especially 
in poetry, an Accnsatiye of the thing taken, and an Ablative 
of die thing parted with ; as, 

MutarS pdcem bello, To exchange peace for war. 
MiUcuri otto divitids. To exchange ease for wealth. 

Other Verbs, not capable of classification, have different constnic- 
tions, with the same meaning ; as, 

SjaeQurandom, 
ad josjurandam, 
jnrejarando, 
ialiqnem re, 
alicoi re, 
rem&Iicai, 

Hence the famous jihiase^Interdic^l! dlkui dgntd U ignl^ To 
forbid a man the use or fire and water, t.e., to banish nim. 

Generally, however, a difference of constraction implies a difference 
of meaning, as under : — 



Sdigo ^quem 



interdicere 



Ipui a mam, to his oatK 

To debar a man from 
anyOvmg, 



cdveri dMquem^ 

cdverS dlicui, 

cdverS a v^neno, 

cdverS hanc s^immam ttbt, 

ced^S dltqutdy 
ced^S fortunaet 
ced^S pdtHd, 

consiUSrS dliqtiem, 
consults dlwui, 
consUlSrS in dliqtiem, 

conv^mrS dUquem, 
conv^nlr^ dlvcui, 
con/o^nU mVit tecum, 

imponSrS dl^uid, 
vmpMhri dZveui, 



to beware of one. 

to watch over one. 

to guard against poison. 

to guarantee you this amount 

to give up something, 
to yield to fortune, 
to leave one's country. 

to consult one. 

to take measures in one's favour. 

to take measures against one. 

to meet one. 

to suit one. 

I agree with you. 

to impose something, 
to impose on somebody. 
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tncumbSrH rH, 
ineumMri Hd, or in, rem, 

m&tii^i {Ace), 
mi^uSrS (D&t), 

praeirS verbd aUM, 
pra^l^ dlicui, 

praeHSrS se, 
praestdrS dUmtld, 
praestdrS cUtm, 

prosp^lcSrS rem, and de re, 
pro^iffc&rS (Dat), 

ri^k)^i dltquem, 
rkn>Sri dttquKd, 
r&MpSrS se, 
rikSpiri dl(cut, 

rinuntidri dZiqutd, 
r^untidrS dltquem eonsiUem, 
rinuntiari rH, 

aolvSr^ dliquem re, 
solves Hlwui p^cuniam, 

suffices (Ace), 
tuffic^S (J)dX.), 

tempirdri dlicui, 
temp^drS rB, 
tempSrdrS d re, 
ten^alSrdri (Ace.), 



to lean on a thing, 
to apply to a thing. 

to fear, 
to fear for. 

to recite words for another to repeat, 
to precede one. 

to prove one's self, 
to warrant something, 
to excel another. 

to foresee a thing, 
to provide for. 

to receive one. 
to recover something, 
to betake one's self, 
to undertake for one. 

to announce something, 
to return one as consid. 
to renounce a thing. 

to release one from a thing, 
to pay money to one. 

to sum)ly a person or thing, 
to suffice for a person or thing. 

to spare a person, 
to curb a thing, 
to refrain from a thing, 
to regulate. 



n. 38. Passive Verbs. — The personal use in the Passive 
Voice of other than directly transitive Verbs, as Horace's tm- 
phrSr and mviCdeorj is a poetical license taken from the 
Oreeks. 

As with Passive Verbs generally, so with those which are 
Passive only in meaning, viz., fio, I am made ; vdpUloj I am 
beaten ; venedj I am being sold, the agent is expressed by the 
Ablative ^ith Sb ; as, 

Testis d red vdpHldvtt, The witness was beaten by the defendant. 
Nolim db hostt venir^, I should not like to be sold by the enemy. 

Prose writers very rarely put the agent in the Dative after 
a finite Verb ; poets often do, as in Virgil's : — 

Niqui cemUUr iilH, Nor is he seen by any one. 
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Both the agent, the aeoondsry agent more espedally, and 
the instroment, may be expressed by p6r with the Accnsa- . 
tiye; as, 

Pir mi defenaH eH retpubRoO^ 

ThroD^ my agency Hia commonwealth was saved. 

Pir ddlumj pir inHdids, cdpi. 

To be taken with guile, by means of an ambuscade. 

On the other hand, the instroment maybe personified, and 
so have the constraction proper to the agent ; as, 

AfumUs tibt dh iffnStna aiqui soeordid eomuMs es^ 
Tour spirit has be^ destroyed by idleness and sloth. 

Sach Verbs as in the Active Voice govern an Accusative 
and two Datives, may be attended by these two Datives in the 
Passive Voice ; as, 

GcUli nUttufUUr consUl* atunUo^ 

Gauls are being sent to the consul by way of saocoor. 



n. 39. Pabticiples and SnpiNES.^a. Participles.— Un- 
like the Latin Pres. Participle, which expresses mere con- 
temporaneonsness with some event, present, past, or future, 
the English Pres. Participle usually implies some Conjunc- 
tion (I. 24, e.), which must appear as such in Latin : — 

Knowing (since yon know) this, why do you ask more questions I 
Quae quum scids, cur plurd quaeris? 

Knowing (though he knew) it had been forbidden, he nevertheless 
ventured to come, Quamvis scirit id v&Uum esfS, awHi 
est tdmSn vSnvrS. 

Finding (as soon as he shall find) that he is not welcome, he will 
return, wtCySin^Ul atqui intellexSHt si haud eocpectdium 
v^irS, rSdibU, 

In this way, too, is the want of a Present Participle in the Substan- 
tive Verb supplied ; as, 

Qtme quum Ud sint, Edmam prdftciscdr. 
Which things being so, I start for Kome. 

Quae quum Ud essenty ddmttm rSdH, 
Which things being so, I returned home. 

h. Si^ineB. — The Supines were colloquial terms, so little 
used in literary composition that only about 800 Verbs have 
come down to us supplied with them. 
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For the Sapine in -urn there are many eabstitates (11. 
46) ; that in -u may be turned by the gemnd ; as, 

EesfXdUis intellectu, or dd intelltgendum, 
A matter easy to be understood. 

n. 40. Gerund and Gerundive. — The name Gerund is 
derived &om gerundum^ the ancient orthography of gh^endum^ 
and apprc^riately belongs to a verbal Substantive telling, 
quSdgh^iur^ what is going on. The exact historical rela- 
tion between Gerund and Gerundive has been much disputed. 
That the Gerundive had originally, like the Gerund, an 
active meaning is rendered highly probable by the existence 
of such forms as, 

tkunditSf following, from s^udr; driundits, arising, from Mifr, 
volvendis mensibiis (Aen. i. 269) := volventibits annis (Aen. i. 284). 

Ants conditam condendamvS urbem, 
Before the city was built, or a building. 

Compare also the kindred participial forms in -bundUs and 
'CundUs, now used as Adjectives : — 

/conctor) cunctabundiis, loitering; (fan) facundiis, eloquent. 
(delibSro) deliberabundus, deliberating; (irasci) iraoundus,pa»mnate. 
(m5ri5r) mSnbundus, dying; (rubere) riibicundiisy ruddy. 

\tremo) tremSbundiis, trembling; (ver§ri) v§r§cundus, bashful. 

Add the fact that, in the oblique cases of gerundival phrases 
(I. 40, b.)j the Gerundive appears simply as the adjectival 
rorm of the Gerund. No doubt the Gerundive did acquire 
in all its cases a passive meaning, and grammarians who 
called it the Future Participle Passive, could defend their 
nomenclature by passages in which it is contrasted with the 
Perfect Participle Passive ; as, 

Quies intSr Idbores, aut jam exhaustos autmox exhaurien- 
dos, rSndvatM corpdrd dnimosquS dd omntd de intSgrd pdti- 
endd, Rest amid toils, either already completed, or soon to be 
80, refitted body and mind for the endurance of all sorts of trials 
anew. 

The Gerund, however, may also sometimes be translated 
as a Passive. Compare — 

V^ aptiis dd iudicandum, A man fit to decide. 
EeafacXlia da judicandum, A matter easy to decide, or to be 
decided. 
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In the fonner example, the maD who is fit is also to decUe ; 
in the latter, the thing which is easy is not also to decide, 
but is for some one to decide, ue^ \aiobe dedded. 

The idea of obligation or necessity probably arose in con- 
nexion with gemndial phrases like miht est Sgendum^ ^for 
me there is acting,' ' I must act ; ' and it wcmld the more 
easily pass to gerondival phrases, becanse, whenever the 
thing to be done was expressed by a Nent Sing. Pronomi, 
the gemndial and gerondival phrases were identical ; as, 

Genmdial, miht dgendum est id {id object). 
GerondivaLl, mihi £gendum est id {id sabjecrfc). 

Whenever the Dative with the Gerondiye would leave the sense am* 
bigaons, as in rdtio volns reddendd est, which might mean either 
' an account must be rendered by ns,' or ' an account must be rendered 
to us,' the a^nt ought to be expressed by the Ablative wiUi dxa dbf 
as with Passive Verbs generally (I. 38). 

n. 41. Impersonal Verbs.— In connexion with int^esi 

and refertj the degree of importance is expressed either by the 

Genitives of value, magm^ parm, pluris, qtioniif tanS^ in 

which case interest and refert may be sidd to govern two 

Genitives ; or by Adverbs, as mcignap&r^j veJiimentBrj etc, or 

by niHCl; or by a Neuter Adjective, as quantum^ quXdj &c 

And the thing with reference to which the importance is, 

may be added in the Accusative with Sd. Examples 

are — 

Intelligo guanM rMpublicae intersit omnes ccpids eoiwikwi* 
I understand how important it is for the commonwealth liiat all 
our forces should assemble. 

Mogul int^est quds quisatL^ audidt qudtidief 
It is of great moment whom one hears every day. 

Vestrd int^est ne impirdtdrem pessimi fdciani. 

It concerns you that the worst men shall not appoint a commander. 

Magni int^est dd laudem avUdtis, iU dkc. 

It is of great importance to the credit of the state, that &c. 

Professor Key's suggestion that mea refert was originally meam 
remfert would account both for long ein uie first syllable of rifert, 
and for the construction with med, &c. 

n. 42. Adverbs.— Cicero, though construing the Acljec- 
tives prdpiSr prooc^mtis uniformly with the Dativei as uni* 
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Ibniily oonstnies the Adveilis frSp&M projSme with the 
AcduatiYe. 

Fridie and posbidu prefer the Accnsadve when lefening 
to the great diviaoiis of the Boman month (L 20^ c), to 
festivals and paUic games ; as, 

Postndie CiicenseB, On, (he day after ike Circus (fames. 

The Genitiyes most oonmion after Adverbs of place are 
Wdf HScorunij gentium, terrarum ; bnt the adverbial phrases 
formed with these Grenitives are not always local in meaning ; 
as, 

inUrea UkA, meanwhile ; mXnlme gentium, by no metns. 

An adverbial phrase, substantival in meaning, may repre- 
sent the Nonu and Ace. cases ; as, 

Kom, Fartim e noins (Imldi sunt, partim a repubUed aversi. 
Some of OS are cowards, others imMendly to the state. 

Ace, Partim eopidrum dd tUmUlum eacpugnandum mittU^ 
Fart of the troops he sends to storm the hiQock. 



. !!• 43. Absolute Gases. — a. Place. — To denote m or a/ a 
plai:^ the common Abl. Sing, is nsed, as well as the Locative 
form in -i, as Stdmahesjid Sulmardj at Snlmo. 

When at means not in, but nearj a place, one or other of 
the.Prepositions, Sd^ apUd, must be ns«i ; and when move- 
ment merely in the direction, or to the neighbourhood, of 
a place is intended, ad. 

Poets sometimes extend the rule for whither^ beyond the 
names of towns and small islands ; as, 

Ih^iis Afros, We shall go to the Africans. 

DevmerS I6c6s laetos. They arrived at the abodes of bliss. 

Bven in prose some common words and phrases occur in 
iiie. Ablative of where, viz., load, lociSy dextrdy laevd, wXdio, 
fHxr^j r^gion^, all with an Adjective or Genitive; terra 
mSrique, expressions with mMius or i3tus as attribute, and 
definitions of volumes, or of passages in them, by ordinals ; 
aa, Wbro s^cundo, cSpite quarto, versu d^dmo. 

The cases appropriate to whence, where, and whither ^ occur 
in other phrases still, which cannot be classified ; as, 
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Whence: M6veri dliqutm sSnStiif To pat (one) ont of the senate. 
Where : PompeiUs se opjpMJo tin^y P. keeps himself in the town. 
Whither: IrS ex^uids. To attend a funeral. 

The Accusative and Ablative of place may be interpreted 
by Prepositions, even with the names of towns and small 
islands, and must be so whenever these names are in appo- 
sition to a common Substantive preceding ; but, if the com- 
mon Substantive follow, the proper name is independent of 
the Preposition : — 

Ndtits est Kn urhi Antidchid, He was bom in the city of Antioch. 

Ndtits est NeapdH Kn cSl&)erHmo qpp^do. 
He was bom at Naples, a most populous toWii. 

Venft S$racusds in urbem SidUiae Jiorenttssimam, 
He came to Syracuse, a most prosperous city. 

The Ablative of direction where does not admit of a Pre- 
position; as, 

InffressHs est urbem porta Es^uUtnd, 
He entered the city by the Esquiline gate. 

The English idiom cannot always represent the fidelity with which 
whither and wTieTice are expressed m Latin by the cases appropriate to 
them respectively; as, 

Ddmum dd Ctc^onem fr^, To go to Cicero's house. 
D6m6 a Cic&rdn& trS, To go from Cicero's house. 

A Pontio ex TrebiUdno, From P.'s house at Trehula. 

Mark the difference between the English and Latin idioms in the 
following examples : — 

Ad/oenerunty convenerunt, Edmam, 
They arrived, they met, at Rome. 

Prdfectiis est Athenas dd Th^mdstdclem, 
He went to Themistocles at Athens. 

In SMliam Syrdmsds Ivif, He went to Syracuse in Sicily. 

The Latin suggested by the English idiom in the last example, 
Yiz,i^Sprdcilsds inSicUid Ivit, would mean 'Being in ^cily, he 
went to Syracuse.' 

b. Time. — When may be regarded under various aspects, 
and has con'espondingly various expressions. The time for 
which an arrangement is now made appears in the Acousative 



with tn; and the time at which aomcthing ia to be done, in 
the Accnsatiye with Sd; as, 

Ad eoerujun me mtnidvU in potiSrwn diem. 
He invited me to sapper for tne next day. 

Solv&rg ad Cfraecdg Kaienddi, To pay on the Greek Kalends. 

Time wherij under the aspects of' how long ago,' 'how long 
hefisre,' ' how long after/ is thns expressed — 

Abhine annos (onnif ) auMu^, Foor yesrs sffo. 
PautMpost {antl) diSbus, A few dsys after (before). 

In the former example, Sbhhie must precede the nnmeral 
and its Snhstimtiye, and have one of tiiem immediatdj follow- 
ing it; in the latter both pott and ani4^ are Adverbs. Thej 
are PrepositionB in the equivalent phrases, paucoi pott 
[aniX) dies. 

The force of (is in some expressions of time is remarkable ; 
as, 

de noeti, in the night time, i.e., before night ends. 

de muUa noetic lon^ before ni^t ends. 

de midia tvoeti, begmning from midnight. 



c. Cireumstance. — ^The Ablative of manner seldom occurs 

in a single word, as ordXne^ in succession; it occurs in 

Hendiadis (IL 31) ; and, most often of all, it is qualified by 

an Adjective or dependent Substantive ; as, 

more S5pii9cli8, or more S6ph3cled, in the manner of Sophocles, 
magno studid, or cum magno studio, vnlh great enthusiasm. 

The Preposition cum sometimes accompanies single words. Ablatives 
of mxinner, as cwn curd, cum dUigerUid. 

The most common Ablatives denoting indefinitely the measure of 
difference are dlfquanto, by a good deal ; alVSro tanto, by as mnch 
again ; multo, by much ; nXmid, by too much ; paulo, by Uttie. 

d. Ditiv&i Ethicfis.— The DStivUs EtMcus is an absolute 
case, sometimes when denotiog the person principally con- 
cerned, always when denotiug the person whose attention is 
particularly solicited ; as, 

Quid mihl CelsHs dgtt? How is my Celsus getting on f i.0., the 
Celsus in whom 1 am particularly interested. 

Hem! Ddvum tibt, See, here's Davus for you. 

At tibt r(6pentS venit dd me Cdnlniits mdni, 

But, look you, suddenly Caninius came to me in the morning. 
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e. Intajaetioiial AeeuBatiYe. — ^Without any aooompany- 
ing Inteijectioiis, sach Accosatiyes occur ; as, 

Me mMrum, Wretched mim that I am ! 
Hundni hdminemj Call this a human being ! 

IL 44. SuBSTANTiTAL Glauses.—o. Infiiutiyal ClaoM. — 
The auxiliary Verb in componnd tenses of the Infinitive is 
often omitted, and so also is the subject of the Infinitive 
when it is the same as the subject of the principal Verb, 
sometimes also when it is different ; as, 

PdpiUHs juravU nendnem Eomae patguros remiarS, 

The people swore^they would allow no one to be king in Borne. 

Nic UU dd me rid^; oblitum credXd^ 

Nor did he retain to me ; I thought he had forgotten. 

The poets sometimes make a word in the infinitival clause 
concord with the subject of the principal Verb, as in 
Greek: — 

Sen^ mSdios delapsits In hastes. 

He perceived he had fallen into the midst of the foe. 

SensU (se) nUdios in hostes dHapsum (essi). 

In some examples of the infinitival clause as object, the 
Latin idiom can be represented in English ; as, 

Jamdiu eum cognovi hominem esse nequam, 

For a long time now, I have known him to be a worthless fellow. 

The infinitival clause when subject to a Verb can be 
rendered into English in three ways ; as, 

Te istaec dic^^ mlrum est, That yon shonld say so^For yon to 
say so — ^Yonr saying so — is wonderftd. 

b. Tit Clause. — ^When the Ut clause is object to vdlS or 
either of its compounds, to rogd, precor, and the like, or to 
cSvS^fac, sine ; also, when it is subject to Ucit, n^cess^ estf 
oporiet^ the conjunction ut is usually omitted ; as, 

Ducds v6l6, 1 wish you to lead. Fdc cogUes, Try and think. 
Licit paucd degtisteSf You may taste a few samples. 

The Ut clause is negatived like a purpose-clause when 
object, like a result-clause when subject ^I. 46) : — 
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Sabject. SoH conitngU s&pienii Ht nihU fdeOU invUHs, It happens 
to the wise man alone to do nothing against his wiU. 

Object C&ve ne quid fdcids inmtiU, 

See yon do nothing against yonr wilL 

c. The infimtival clause and the Ut clanse may both stand 
after the same Verbs, the former to subjoin an opinion or 
statement, the latter to subjoin an action as aimed at, recom- 
mended, &c., which implies a difference of meaning in the 
principal Verb itself; thus, 

WUh Infin. clatise. With Ut clause. 

adducdr, I am indnced (to say). I am induced (to do). 

auctdr sum, I guarantee. I recommend. 

concedo, I grant. I permit 

contendo, I maintain. I strive. 

decemOf I jndge. I decree. 

efficio, I prove. I manage. 

mdneo, I remind. I advise. 

persuddeo, I persnade (to believe). I persuade (to do). 

d. Indirectly Interrogatiye Clause. — Relative and inter- 
rogative words being for the most part coincident in Latin, 
the indirectly interrogative clause, which is substantival, must 
be distinguished from the adjectival clause introduced by a 
relative; as, 

S^nes omnid quae curant m^mtnerunt; qui sibfy cut ipsi de- 
beant, Old men remember all they care about ; who owe them 
money, and to whom they themselves owe money. 

Sometimes, as in Greek, the subject of the indirectly inter- 
rogative clause is made object to the principal one ; as, 

Sdn* me in quibits aim gavdiis? 
Do you know now oveijoyed I am ? 

II, 45. Adjectival Clauses. — As Adjectives have often 
the force of Adverbs (TL 33, 5.), so clauses adjectival in 
form are often really adverbial. This is always the case, 
when 

a, qm = ut Xs, in order that he, introducing an aim. 

)8. qui = quum Xs, since he, introducing a reason, in which 
usage qui is often preceded by ut, utpote, or quippi, 

y, qui = si Is, if he, introducing a condition. 

3. qui = qiLamvUs Xs, although he, a concession. 

u qui = dummSdd l5, provided he, a limitation. 

p 
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' a. Legdtds mlstt qui {Ht u) di pOci dg^eni. 
He sent ambassadors to treat of peace. 

/3. Me vnXs^rum qui (quum i^6) non adfuirim! 
Woes mo in that I was not present ! 

y. Nulla'st tarn fUcUla res, quln diffXcUU aiU, quam (« earn) 
tnvttHs fdciaSf There is nothing so easy bnt (that it) becomes 
difficult if you do it unwillingly. 

5. NosmH tpsi, qui (quamvis nos), Lpcurgel d princ^mo futs- 
semUs, qudtldie aemitigdmitr. We ourselves, thougn we had 
been severe at the beginning, are becoming d£dly more lenient. 

e. Til, qudd (dummddd id) tuo commddd fldt, quam prvmum 
vilim vSnida, Provided it be done without inconvenience to 
you, I should like you to come as soon as possible. 

On the other hand, a clause adverbial in form may be ad- 
jectival in meaning) as when quln = qui non in the Nomina- 
tive or Accusative ; as, 

Nom. NihU est quln mdU narrandd posset di^d/odriir. 

There is nothing which may not be spoiled in the telling. 

Ace. Messdnam nemd vBnlt quln vlMHt, 

Nobody has come to Messana whom he has not seen. 

Qwin, a compound of the old Ablative qui and nc, literally 
means *how not,' which meaning it has as interrogative 
Adverb : 

Quln exipergisdminl F How are you not awaking? 

IT. 46. Adverbial Clauses. — In temporal clauses mention- 
ing two past events, the prior one is put in the Perfect after 
the Conjunctions meaning ' as soon as,' viz., ^mtil, stmUldc, 
quum primumj Ut primum, and also after postquam, HMj fit, 
unless the interval between the two events be considerable, 
or repeated action be implied, in both which cases the prior 
event is put in the Pluperfect ; as, 

Postquam nuntiCdum est hostes apprdpinqudr^, castrd movU, 
After it had been announced that the enemy was approaching, he 
moved the camp. 

Mortuits est sex annis postquam eum mdSram, 
He died six years after Iliad seen hinl. 

Alclbiddes, stmUldc se r^mis^rdt, luxUriosUs r^p^riebdtitr. 
As soon as {i.e., whenever) Alcibiades had freed mmself from busi- 
ness, he was found luxunowa. 
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Temporal Conjunctions take tbe Indicative when the time 
of an actual event is the only or the dominant idea to be 
conveyed ; but, if cause be implied, as often with quunij or 
purpose, as often with dum, donee, quoSd; also, if the event 
in question be not actual, but only conceived, the Subjunctive 
must be used ; as, 

Multl anni sunt, quiim ilU in acre tneo est. 
Many are the years that he has been in my debt. 

Diffirant, donee defervescdt ird. 
Let them wait, till their anger cools. 

Priiis Pldcentiam pervenere quam sdtis scirH HannXbdl db 
Tunno prqfectds. They reached Placentia before Hannibal conld 
well know they had started from the Ticinus. 

Manner is sometimes expressed by a conditional clause, 
introduced by qud^, tanquam {si), as i^ which always take 
the Subjunctive Mood. The sequence of tenses must be 
strictly observed, though it cannot be represented in Eng- 
lish; as, 

Pugndt, qudsi pro arts M fdcis contenddt. 

He fights as if he were contending for house and home. 

Ptigndvit, qudst pro arts it f dels contend(&rit, 

Hefonght as if he had been contending for house and home. 

duod when negatived takes the Subjunctive, because then 
the statement introduced by it, even though fact, is declared 
to have no bearing on the matter in question ; as. 

Hoc fdcio non qudd jucundum stt, sid quid hdnestum est, 
I do this, not because it is pleasant, but because it is right. 

After a verb of motion, tbe purpose clause can be expressed 
in seven different ways : e.g., the sentence. He sent men to 
kill Marcus, may be rendered : — 

Misit hSmines, iit Marcum occiderent; (I. 46). 

qui Marcum occiderent (II. 45) ; Marcum occisurSs (1.23,5.); 
ad Marcum occidendum ; Marcum occidendi causa (I. 40, 6. J. 
Marci occidendi causa (I. 40, b.) ; Marcum occisum (1.89,^.). 

» 

The English adverbial clause introduced by without with 
a Present Participle, is rendered into Latin either by a 
negatived Participle, or by nequ^, tit non, quln, with the finite 
Verb; as, 



£e aaotts othen without robbing himirlf, 
ilSs tubtinU^ si ipmm nam qfdlieuu. 

BBgotM away without joor peroeiTing it, without salvtiiig aajbody, 
Abu ti non sentiaUi, nuUd Mutdta. 

He nerer led the anny through dangerooa pUcea without haying 
had the ground examined bj soonts, ExercUum nungwm fbr 
4ntidid§d Ukd duxU niri spieiUdiUt Ideorum HtiU, 

Ifainr admire poems without ondervtanding them, 
MuUi earmind mirantihr, niqui uUeUigtaU, 

He ahrajTB praised without adding what mig^t lessen another's £une, 
ltd sempir lauddvU at non adfidrU qu6d dlientun mbtuirH 
loMdem. 

She never saw him without calling him finatridde, 
Nunquam eum cuispexU quin frairiddam compelldrSL 

II. 47. Conditional Sentences. — ^In translating a Latin 
conditional sentence, it is impossible to mark the difference 
between the Present and the Imperfect Sabjonctiye, when 
the latter refers to present time, otherwise than by a paren- 
thetical addition ; as, 

Si htc sis, diUSr sentids. If you were in my place (as yon may \)e 
some time), you would feel differently. 

Si hie esses, dliffSr sentires. If you were in mj place (which yon 
are not, and may never be), you would feel differently. 

The Snbjonctiye tenses in the Apodosis are ofben varied 
with the corresponding tenses of the Indicative, especially 
when the Verb is one expressing will, power, duty, or is the 
Substantive Verb with hngum^ tmmensum, infinitum, or the 
G«mndive ; or, and most of all, when the Verb is in a past 
tense of periphrastic form (I. 24,/). 

Hi te hdmlnes w&jw^ detent adjitvdr^, «i possint; nSqui pos- 
sunt, si vHint, These men neither ought to help you, if thei 
can ; nor can they, if they would. 

Immensum est, si vSlim singitld r^ferr^, 

It would be endless, if I chose to give particulars. 

Si vilim dicir^ omnid, multi appellandi sunt. 

If I chose to say eveiything, many would have to be called in. 

Concld/vi mud, Uht mansUrUs ^rdt, si ir^ perrexiss^t, pn 
md nocti corruU, That room, in which he would have lodf 
had he continued his journey, fell in the next night. 






Bodi 

traveDei^s mleoiffini ausceij. ami *S&c d^isdbrtt frsm. jmat- 
sismU^ wiudi woojI mean, ^os ^e azv^der msaJd &dKi« 
actoaDj lodged in. dba£ rxm. 

The Tn&atf¥^ in ^b& JL^jdcms c&co. sa&ss an TzneaD£- 
tkmed fiKi, wiodi TCggeaca uie ccmfxasnad ndeieBce ; is* 



i9i jacnimL, eoMrM iairmri wSH^ I w^^ ^ ass :ie ^snEpy '.lail I 
aall do s>^ if I 



(and waai^^KW^ iiipped. alr^igHifnyT^ xileaii I Bmi i!&nri:ifil HLjKiC. 

Poms SwUidSM Uer pmemi iM^&fy dadU, m imb wirjmtaii^ 
HSrdiHU Codit, T^ sfahui'Mai bca^ timagt, ps¥^ jmam^ to die 
diemj, (sdI w^all Iukt^ dace io,. mikaB one maa. 




Sometmies the G)QjnDctioii intxodndDg the Protasis is 
soppresBed ; and agadn the wIm^ Piccasis ma j take the fixm 
of an Abladre Ataohite; as, 

Ddres home vim Crtuao, t» ySro saUdrH^ Were joa to gire 
power to Cnasas, he waald be danrmg in tike fomiii. 



Sis pulsUj qmfm6d& m kae urhe ati posnmf 

If tiiese men are iMLiiialied, how can I remain in this city f 

IL 48. Oratio Obuqua. — ^The role that, in conTerting 
O. B. into O. O., princi{Md Yerbe pass ont of the Indicative 
into the Infinitive without change of tense, is not without 
exception ; for the Imperfect Indicative expressing what is 
habitual or usual in the O. B. is represented by the Perfect 
Infinitive in the O. O. ; as, 

0. B, Dicebat qiram YideiILt &c. 

0, 0, DizissS earn, nanant, quum vidisset kc 

They tell — He used to say that, as often as he saw d^e. 

In the conversion of subordinate clauses, especially in the 
statement of a general truth, and in dependence on an Infini- 
tive, the Pres. and Perf. Subjunctive are found where the 
law for the sequence of tenses would require the Imperfect 
and Pluperfect, as in the following reported conditional 
sentences : — 
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DiaM «e, «i quid hdber^t or hdbedt, ddUurum^ 
He said that, if he had anything, he would give it 

DiaM se. He said that he \quid dg^et or dgdt hostls, 

inUlligere, or inteilectarum esse,/ what the enemy was doing. 
was noticing, or would notice, [quid egisset or egertt hostis, 
DieU, or DixU, se ^what the enemy liad done. 

He says, or He said, that he I quid acturUs essU or ^ hostis, 

itUellexUse, had noticed J what the enemy was going to do. 

Interrogative Indicatives, no matter of what person, when 
immediately dependent on a principal Verb, are pnt in the 
Subjunctive, as in the ordinary indirectly Interrogative clause 
(L 44, d.). 

Relative clauses which merely give additional information 
regarding the antecedent, i.e., in which qui = B Is or nam Xs^ 
quum = et turn, and the like, may pass into the Infinitive ; 
as, 

O. R. O. O. Fdma est, 

Ara est in vestibulo templi Laci- Aram essS in vestibulo templl 
niae Junonis, cujus cii^ nullo L^iniae Jundnis, cujiis db&B 
unquam mdvStfir vento. rem nullo unquam mOvSxl 

vento. 

Instead of the periphrastic Infinitive, proper to the Apodosi 
of a reported conditional sentence, the Perfect Infinitive 
occurs in 0. 0., expressing, like the Indicative in 0. R. (II. 
47.), an unconditioned fact which suggests the conditioned 
inference ; as, 

Narrahat se stUdivmi phU6s6phiae acriUs, ultra quam coTVcesswm 
EoTnano dc s^iwlori hausisse, nl prUdentid matris incenstmi 
dc fldgrantem dnimum coercuissU, 

He used to tell that he pursued the study of philosophy rathw 
keenly, (and would have done so to a degree) beyond what was 
deemed suitable for a Roman senator, had not his mother's 
shrewdness checked the excessive ardour of his mind. 

0. 0. is frequently introduced without formal notice ; as, 

LavMt PdnaetiUs Afrtcdnum qtidd fuerit dbstlnens, 
Panaetius praises Africanus for bemg (as P. asserts) abstemious. 

Socrdtes accusaiUs est qtidd corrumperH jUventUtem, 
Socrates was accused of corrupting the young. 

Sometimes in Latin, as very often in Greek, 0. R. invades 
O. 0., the Indicative standing instead of the Subjunctive in 
0obordinate clauses; as, 
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'^rio magnU partendi hdruspex dixSHU ; proindSt qwte 
^ dgitdh&t, fretUs dis dgSret. 
'layer had said that appearances promised great things to 
' ; therefore he was to do, in reliance on the gods, what 
""ditating in his heart. 

jRDEB OF Words. — Conjunctions, as a rule, begin 

jGS they introduce ; but autem^ demum, Him, qiademy 

.6, and ver5 (adversative) never stand first, but near the 

ginning, after some emphatic word. Vero, affirmative, 

i^tands first in answers ; as, 

Visnd vmir^? Vero, dc libenter qutdem^ 
Will you come ? Yes, and gladly too. 

Qui, quae, quod, as a rule, begins its clause; but it 
yields the first place to any important word requiring to be 
emphasised, except the Verb, which always follows it ; as, 

Nemd est Hht qui sudder^ sdpientiiis possit. 
There is no one who can give wiser advice to you. 

The Eomans were fond of two relatives in immediate suc- 
cessbn at the beginning of a clause ; as, 

EjpfcurHs non sdtis pdlittts us art^its, quds qui t^nent eritdiH 
appeHantUr, Epicurus was not sufficiently versed in those arts, 
the possession of which gives men the name of learned. 

Very fond, too, were they of repeating qui, quae, quSd,^i 
the head of successive clauses, where, to produce like emphasis 
in English, some other word must be selected for repetition ; 
as, 

Conceptt aniimo eam amplitudinem JSvis templi quae dign^ de^m 
hSmlinumque rege, quae popillo Komano, quae ipsTiis etiam 16c! 
m^jestate esset. 

ffia mind projected a temple to Jupiter, spacums enough to he 
worthy of the Ruler of gods and 'inen, worthy of the JRoman 
people, worthy, too, of the grandeur of the site itself. 

For the sake of emphasis, particularly when a Demonstra- 
tive Pronoun is to be emphasised, the whole relative clause 
precedes; as, 

Pleiiqui d quo plUrlmv/m spirant, B pdtissimum inserviunt, 
Most men are most subservient to him from whom they expect most. 
QttO cUiOs, ed nUliUa, The sooner the better. . 
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DixU siy «i quid hdberift or hdbedt, cUUurumf 
He said that, if he had anything, he would give it 

Duett si. He said that he \quid dgh'H or HgiU hasiis^ 

itUelligirS, or intellect urum essiJ what the enemy was doing, 
was noticing, or would notice, [quid eaissU or egSrit hastis, 
DicU, or Dixit, si ^what the enemy liad done. 

He says, or He said, that he I quid actUrits essit or sU hoHis, 

intellextssS, had noticed y what the enemy was going to do. 

Interrogative Indicatives, no matter of what person, when 
immediately dependent on a principal Verb, are pat in the 
Subjunctive, as in the ordinary indirectly Interrogative clause 
(I. 44, d.). 

Relative clauses which merely give additional information 
regarding the antecedent, i.e., in which qui = ift ts or nam fo, 
quum = et tum^ and the like, may pass into the Infinitive ; 

as, 

O. R. O. O. Fdmd est, 

Ar& est m vestibulo templi Laci- Aram essS in vestibulS tempi! 
niae Junonis, cujus cinls nolld L^iniae Junonis, cujiis oIsA 
nnquam mOvStt&r vento. rem nullo rmquam mdvOri 

vento. 

Instead of the periphrastic Infinitive, proper to the Apodosi 
of a reported conditional sentence, the Perfect Infinitive 
occurs in 0. 0., expressing, like the Indicative in 0. R. (11. 
47.), an unconditioned fact which suggests the conditioned 
inference ; as, 

Narrahat se stUdium phll^s&phiae acriUs, ultra quam concessum 
JRojndno dc s^ndtdri hausisse, %l prUdentid matris incensum 
dc Jldgrantem dnlmum coercuissSL 

He used to tell that he pursued the study of philosophy rather 
keenly, (and would have done so to a degree) beyond what was 
deemed suitable for a Roman senator, had not his mother's 
shrewdness checked the excessive ardour of his mind. 

0. 0. is frequently introduced without formal notice ; as, 

Laud&t PdnaetiOs Africdnum qudd fuerit abstinens, 
Panaetius praises Africanus for bemg (as P. asserts) abstemious. 

Socrdtes accHsatHs est qudd corrump^rH jUventiUem^ 
Socrates was accused of corrupting the young. 

Sometimes in Latin, as very often in Greek, 0. R. invade 
0. 0., the Indicative standing instead of the Subjunctive 5 
8tthordin&te clauses; as, 
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C, Mdrio magnU portendi hdrttspex dixSrdt ; proindSt quae 

dnlmo dgitdbdt, fretUs dis dgSret, 
The soothsayer had said that appearances promised great things to 

G. Marias ; therefore he was to do, in reliance on the gods, what 

he was meditating in his heart. 

II. 49. Order of Words. — Conjunctions, as a rule, be^n 
the clanses they introdace ; but autem^ demum, emm^ quidenij 
qy^que^ and vero (adversative) never stand first, but near the 
beginning, after some emphatic word. Vero^ affirmative, 
stands first in answers ; as, 

Visn^ venlr^? Vero, dc Itbenter quidem^ 
Will you c<Mne ? Yes, and gladly too. 

Qui, quae^ qu6d, as a rule, begins its clause; but it 
yields the first place to any important word requiring to be 
emphasised, except the Verb, which always follows it ; as, 

NemS est Hht qui sudderS sdpientiUs possU, 
There is no one who can give wiser advice to you. 

The Bomans were fond of two relatives in immediate suc- 
cession at the beginning of a clause ; as, 

EjpfcurHs non sdtis polUits us artXbUs, quds qui t^nent eritditt 
appellantitrf Epicurus was not sufficiently versed in those arts, 
the possession of which gives men the name of learned. 

Very fond, too, were they of repeating qui^ quae^ quM^-^i 
the head of successive clauses, where, to produce like emphasis 
in English, some other word must be selected for repetition ; 
as, 

Concepit &nim5 earn amplitiidinem JSvis templi quae digna de^m 
h6minumque rege, quae popul5 Rdmano, quae ipsTus etiam 16ci 
majestate esset. 

His mind projected a temple to Jupiter^ spacious enough to be 
worthy of the Ruler of gods and men, worthy of the JRoman 
people, worthy, too, of the grandeur of the site itself 

For the sake of emphasis, particularly when a Demonstra- 
tive Pronoun is to be emphasised, the whole relative clause 
precedes; as, 

PlenquS d quo plUrtmwm spirant, B pdtiss^mum inserviunt. 
Most men are most subservient to him from whom they expect most. 
Quo cUiOs, ed rnMiiU, The sooner the better. 
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The Latin Superlative is absolnte or relative according as 
it stands in the antecedent or in the relative clause ; as, 

Miht flores didU pulcherrimos, quos hdbuU, 

He gave me flowers, very beaatiAil ones, which he had. 

Miht flores dMUf quos hdbuU pulcherrimos. 
He gave me the most beaatifiil flowers that he had. 

A favourite position with qyisquS is immediately after 9e, 
suUsj also after Ordinals and Superlatives ; as, 

Pro se quisqu^. Every one for himself. 

Suum cuiquS tribuUo, Give to every man his own. 

DMm/its quisqu^, Every tenth man. 
Doctissimits qui»quS, Ail the most learned. 

Optimum ^uidqu^ est rdrissimum. 
The best things are always the rarest. 

Adverbs and oblique cases precede the Verb or Adjective 
to which they belong. Adjectives, on the other hand. Sub- 
stantives in apposition, and oblique cases usually follow their 
Substantive ; but the reverse order is the rule with Demon- 
strative Pronouns, and with Adjectives of number and quantity. 

Possessive Pronouns are emphatic when they precede their 
Substantives; as, 

Lfbroa meda vendidi, I sold my books (not other property). 
Meos libros vendicH, I sold my own books (not another's). 

Mark the difference of meaning according as non precedes 
or follows other negatives : — 

non nihil, something; nihn n5n, everything, 

non nemd, fnmiy a one; nemd non, every one. 

non nunqoam, sometimes; nunquam n5n, aUoays, 

ndn nusquam, somewhere; nosquam non, everywJiere, 

The beginning and the end of a sentence are emphatic 
positions for words not generally placed there ; as, 

A mdUs m>ors ahdUcU, non d bdnls, 

Death removes (us) from evils, not from blessings. 

In order to bring out the emphasis obtained by placing 
Latin word first, it is sometimes necessary to render one Latin 
clause by two ; as, 

HannXbdl pHo pdcem, It is Hannibal who sues for peace. 
JSfyi^ aerloM vnstUul^ I was old when I began to write. 
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Emphasis is also obtaiaed by separating words which, like 
the Snbstantiye and its Acyective, natually go together; 

as, 

Desperaiid eH a/tgrUido skU aUd rerum expectaJUdni milt- 
drum^ Despair is soirow without any pTY»pect of better things. 

Ck>ntrast, on the other hand, is secnred by juxtaposition ; 
as, 

JBgd Q. Fdbium, shiem dddleseens, Ud diUan iU aequalem^ 
Lad as I was, I loved old Q. F. just as if he had been ofmy own age. 

n. 50. YEBsmcATiON. — The old Boman measare, called 
Satnmian, corresponded in its purest type with the English 
nnrsery line : — 

" The qne^n | was in | her par-|loiir || edting | hie&d and | hdney ; 

for it consisted of two hemistichs; the former containing 
three iambi and a caesura, the second three trochees ; as, 

DdOmnt I malum \ MU€l-\n \\ Naev^\d pd-\etae. 
Will cdtch I it Mm \ Metel-|U || Na^yi-tos the | p6et. 

a. Elegiac Verse. —As the Bomans ultimately adopted 
Oreek metres, so most of the terms used in Latin versifioation 
are of Greek origin : — 

Dactyl := Finger, i.e., one long and two shorts — v-^ >^, 

Spondee = Libation or drink-offering, which was accompanied with a 

solemn chant made up of long notes, w 

Hexameter ^ Six metra, t.e., measures or feet. 
Pentameter ^ Five metra, i,e,, measures or feet. 
Synaloepha ^ Together-smearing, coalescence. 
Ecthlipsis = Out-squeezing, destmction by pressure. 

Both synaloepha and ecthlipsis occur at the end of a line. 
Of synaloepha at the end of a line, Virgil has nineteen 
examples, two of them in Aen. i. 332, 448 ; of ecthlipsis at 
the end of a line, he has only two, viz., G^eorg. i. 295, and 
Aen. vii. 160. 

The term caesura, * a cutting,' and hence * the portion cut 
off,' is a Latin Substantive from caedirlS^ to cut; but the 
names descriptive of the four possible caesuras in a Heza- 
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meter verse, according to their respective places in it, are 
Ghreek« In the line — 

im Id'ltua nlvi-\um m6l'\n ful'\tu8 hpd-klnthd (Virg. EcL vi 53), 
He (the boll) reclining his snow-white flank on the yielding hyacinth, 

-tiiB, Triemimeris, i.e., third half-foot (caesura). 
-um, Penthemimeris, i.e., fifth half-foot (caesura). 
-11, Hephthemimeris, i.e., seventh half-foot (caesura). 
•tns, Enneemimeris, i.e., ninth half-foot (caesura). 

The lengthening of the caesund syllable when in itself short, as of 
'tu8, the enneemimeral caesura in the above line, is a rare license; 
it is especially rare when the caesural syllable is open, i.e., ends in a 
vowel, as in the hephthemimeral caesura of the following line : — 

I)on& di'\hinc ml-\ro gr&vl'\d 8eC'\t6qu{e) ^'\phdrU§, 
Then presents massive with gold and carved ivory. 

Another occasional license, viz., hiatus^ which arises from 
neglect of synaloepha, is most frequent on the strong caesura; 
and, when it occurs elsewhere, a long syllable so preserved 
becomes short ; as. 

Si pir^-\b h6'mXr\niim m&n^bus p^rt-lissH jii-\vdbU, If I perish, it 
will be a consolation to have perished by the hands of men. 

CredlmUs t an quT &'\mcmt lp-|5i sihl \ somnid \fingunt f 

Am I seeing rightly ? Or do lovers cheat themselves with fancies! 

Of neglected ecthlipsis, only about a dozen instances occur 
in the whole range of Latin poetry. 

Still another license is spnaerMs, Le., together*taking 
of two vowels usually pronounced apart, so as to make one 
syllable out of two ; as, 

Sen len-ltd fiVi-Wlnt dl-\vedr^ \ vtrnXri^ \ textd (Virg. Geoi^. iv. 84), 
Or whether the hives have been woven of pliant osier. 

Not to be confounded with synaeresis are such examples ; 



as, 



{Horace), con-sll-ium = con-sil-jum, for con-si-li-um ; 
( Virgil), fltiv-ld-rum = fluv-jo-rum, fo7' flu-vl-o-rum ; 



for in such examples i represents consonantal t, t.e., j, which 
makes position (II. 1, a.). 

h. Lyric Metres. — The additional feet used in lyric poetry 
also bear Greek names ; they are — 
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laimXnu = Striker, hsTiiig been ariginall j uaed in inrectiTc^ a short 
w — and a long. 

Trochee ^ Bmmer, also called Choree = Dancer, as appropriate to 

— >^ moyements of the chorus round the altar which stood 

between the stage and the spectators in a Greek theatre. 
Pyrrhic^ so called from its forming the base of the chant which accom- 

s-r ^ panied the Pyrrhic war-dance — ^two shorts. 

Anapaest = Back-strock, «.«., Beyersed, a dactyl reveised — two shorts 

^ ^^ — and a long. 
Tribrach = Three shorts ^^ >^ ^. 
ChoriaTnbuSf A combination of the Choree or Trochee and Iambus — a 

— >^ >^ — long, two shorts, and a long. 

The following terms are nsed in describing verses : — 

Gbto^ec^ic ^ Stopping short, when a verse is incomplete by one 

pliable. 
AccUalecHc = Not stopping short, when a verse is complete. 
Brachycatalectie = Stopping very short, when a verse is incomplete 

by two syilaUes. 
HypercatalecUe or Hypermeter = Over-measure, when a verse has a 

redunouint syllable or foot. 

Some metres are named from the foot whicli prevails in 
them, others after the poets who invented them, or who used 
them when invented with distinguished success. 

A. Iambics. — Originally Iambics admitted no other foot 
but the Iambus ; in course of time, however, other feet were 
admitted into the odd places, and the Tribrach sometimes 
into the even places, excepting always the last — t.e., the fourth 
or sixth place, according as the verse was dimeter or trimeter 
— ^in which the Iambus invariably stood. 

1. Iambic nimeter Catalectic, in which the penthemimeral caesura 
is essential. 

Triihtmt-\qu& s«;-|cas Tnd'\cMnae\car%'\nds, 
And engines drag dry keels (down to the sea). 

2. Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic, the VersUs SenariUs* in which 

* With the Romans, in;<rdn = foot; hut with the Greeks, in naming Iambics 
at any rate, uirpov := hroBia, i.e. a combination of two feet, doubtless because, 
agreeably to Horace's description of Iambic Trimeters, p&f^ tirp«rcu»a, each dijpodta 
was uttered as one whole, and contained only one iettu or marked vooal emphasis. 
This explains how the Romans came to translate Iambic Trimetsr by V*r»h 8U» 
ariUs, and Iambic Tetrameter, which occurs in comedy, by Virsilg OetOnaHUs, 
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a penthemimeral or hepMlieiniineral caestna is necessary to har- 
mony. 



Quid hoc I v^nS-\n7 8ae-\'vU in \prdec6r'\dil8 f 
What poison is this which rankles in my breast I 

8. Iambic Dlnieter Acatalectic. 



CdnXd^d r6'\dms pdl-\l{cem, Ganidia biting her thumb-nail. 
B. Chorlamblcs. 1. Greater Asdepiadean. 

Seu plu-\res hy^mes | seu tHbHU \ JupUSr ul-lttrndm^ 
Whether Jupiter grants more winters, or (this) the last. 

2. Lesser AcKdepladean. 1 — ww— |— w^ — 1>-^^ 

Mdece-\nds dtdms \ edUS re-lgibus, 
Maecenas, sprung from royaJ ancestry. 

8. Qlyoonian. 1 — ww_|w:r: 

Eeddds \ incdlitmem \prU6r^ Kestore (him) safe, I pray. 

4. Pherecratlan. 1 — ^w— j:::^ 

Qmnma \ Pontkd pt'lnils, Although a pine from Pontus. 

These metres may also be scanned by resolving the choriamb! into 
dactyls, thus : — 

Greater AscL |_w^| — 1| — ^ v| — 1| — ws^|— ww 

LesserAscl. 1 — '^^^l — 1| — >-^^^| — >^>-^ 

Glyconian 1 — ^'^•j — >-'w 

Pherecratlan 1 — ^^ ^^ | 

C. Alcaics. — This favonrite Horatian quatrain consists 
of— _ 

Greater Dactylic Alcaic >w — |^^ |"~|| ^-'^^| ^-^^ 
Greater Dactylic Alcaic 3~|^ | || ^-^-^i — >^>-^ 
Archilochian Iambic ~!II|'^ | 1^^""! 

Lesser Dactylic Alcaic — w^\— ^w\— w(— >-^ 



Yidtt I at HHta II stet mre | canfidem 
Sdrac-fte, nee IJsni | nstm^-^iit dims 
S^Tie I liba-h^iteB, | gjOa-'ufok 

yiirmtna j edBsHte-^t z-fiuto. (Hoc Od. L 9.) 

See'st tboa, friend, Soncte diining 

Deep with snov. 
And the woods oeneath their boiden 

Bending low. 
While theiirefs, mmlj frozen. 

Cense to flofw I 

(H. B. Bsildon, B^, Omtah.) 

D, Si^j^Uei. — 1. The more oommon Ssi^iic stanza is a qna- 
t^Tain: — 

Lesser Sapphic — -^| j — ^^^| — -^| — -^ 

Lesser SappMc — ^-'j j — ^^^^| — x^j — ^ 

Lesser Sapphic — ^-'l 1 — ^-'wj — ^'j — ^ 

Adonian — ^-^^j 

Inte-lger Yi-|tae scele | risque | poros 
Non e-iget Man-jri jacu-iis ne>iqa(e) area, 
Kec ve-piena-ltis er^Yi-ida si-lg^ttis 

Fusee, pha-|Tetra. (Hor. Od. L 22.) 

Whoso is dear of crime and pore of heart 
Needs not, O Foscns, either Moorish dart. 
Or bows or arrows poisoned with strange art. 
To fill his qmyer. 

(H. B. Baildon, B.A., Cantab.) 

2. The less common Sapphic stanza, occurring once only in Hoiace, 
is a couplet : — 

Aristophanic — w^| — ^^\ — ^^ 

Greater Sapphic — ^| 1 — ww| — 1| — ^>^|— wj — ^ 

lifdiSk I die, per | omnes 
Te ae-|ds o-|ro, Sfba-|rin II cur prope-|res &-|mand5 

Pendere ? | cur a-jpricum, 
Ode-|rit cam-lpum, p&ti-|ens II pulveiis | atque | solis ! 

(Hor. Od. i. 8.) 

Say, Lydia, by all the gods I pray thee, 
Why haste to ruin Sybaris by loving him ? 

Once bold to braye and bear its dust and sunshine. 
What horror of the Campus now is moving him ? 

(H. B. Baildon, B.A., Cantab.) 



R. ilickIlMklia&. — Of time Ikere axe ftvr Vjinii^ 
cmlj IB Honce, tb. : — 

SdlvUHr I oerCf A^^m ^ra-ita cio^ t c«ru | & Fd-)oMl(Od. L 4). 
Stem winter gires wij tt the welcome return of spsisg and zepliyr. 

2. Lesser Archilodiijji — -^ -^ j — ^ ^ ] — 

Flumind I praiUri'\uni^ Streuns flow past (Od. iv. 7>. 

3. Axcldlochian Elegiambic ^^^| ^-'^^j i;,^"!^ I^ZIl^*^ 

FalMa I ^ttoiUd /d-;t / r wmnAvw-^ri^wiS it pce'\nUet (Epod. 11). 
What a town's talk was I ! of banqoets too I repent me. 

4. Archilochianlambelegiac^HI^^ |^~"|^ | ^^^-'| ^^^-^| 

Inme'\ti mor-ltalis, I Dea \ ndU pi^ Thm-lde (Epod. 18). 
Unconqnered mortal, jonth bom of divine Thetia. 

The names Elegiambic and lambelegiac indicate the composition of 
ihe yerses so-called, the former consisting of the second honistich of 
the Pentameter and an Iambic Dimeter Acatalectic (A. 3) ; the latter, 
of these same elements reversed. 

F. Other Horatlaii HetrM. — 1. Alcmanian, consisting of the last 
four feet of a Hexameter ; as, 

TristUi-ldm m-\taequS ld'\bares. Sadness and the toils of life. 

2. Hipponactean, once only in Horace, viz., Od. ii. 18, consisting 
of three trochees and a caesura ; as, 

Nan trd-\b€S ffy-lTnetti-lae, Not beams from Hymettos. 

8. Ionic d vnJlndrS, once only in Horace, consisting of a pyrrhic and 
a spondee alternately, in three lines, of which the first two contain 
eacn eight feet, and the third four feet ; as, 

8^iU I unctoa \ TihS-\rint8 I hit7n^-\ros lar\vit in \ undiSt 
Eqtiia I Ipso \ m^U-\dr Bel-\lird\ph6nte | nSquS | pigno 
Nequi \ aegnt \ p^i \ victus, 

(Hor. Od. iu. 12.) 

When his prleaming limbs are laved in the Tiber tawny-waved. 
Then he rides more firmly seated than Bellerophon ; undefeated 
Bears the wreath Irum all in loot-race uua in tight. 

(H. B. Baildon, B.A., Cantab.) 

0, Non-Horatlan MetreB. — Catullus, and, after him, Martial use the 
two following : — 

1. Choliambus, i.e.. Limping Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic (A. 2)f 
always with a spondee in the last foot, on account of which it is said 
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to limp, and always with either the penthemimeral or the hephthe- 
numeral Cffisora. One instance occnrs of a dactyl in the first place, 
and one of a dactyl in the third place ; bat, with these two exoep- 
tionsy the iambns is resolved into other feet only as shown in tne 
following scheme : 



I 



Miser I Cdtul-\U \ cle-\sinds | t^i^l^tr^ 
Wretched Catullus, cease your fooling ! 



2. Phalaedan, ^ | / 

(--) < 



-) 



i-^i 



Summdm | nee mStit'\ds di-letn, n^ | opt^, 
Your last day, neither fear nor wish for. 

ff. Comic Metres. — In comedy, the metres are Iambic or Trochaic, 
because a succession of iambi or of trochees represents pretty nearly the 
sound of ordinary talk. But great license is used every way ; in the 
lengtii of the line, which varies from the monometer of two feet to the 
tetrameter of ei^ht feet; in the feet themselves, an Iambic verse, 
for instance, admitting spondees, dactyls, anapaests, and some- 
times even proceleusmatics (lit. inciters, >-'>-' >^ ^^ ), into every 
place, except the last ; in elision, as when a short final syllable pre- 
cedes est, and more rarely & ; 

dpust, for opiis est ; similist, for similis est ; 
nactu's, for nactus es ; simili's, for similis Ss ; 

and in the quantity of final syllables, which, in the time of Plautus 
and Terence, was passing extensively from long to short.* 

On the other hand, final a, e, i, of Imperatives, which the Augustan 
poets kept long, are found short in the comic poets after a short penult, 
as in commddd, mdnS, ddi, especially in colloquial forms ; as, 

m^edum, do stay ; videsis, look, please. 

The Iambic Trimeters of Phaedrus* fables admit fewer licenses than 
do those of the comic poets, Plautus and Terence. 

* The following table of " final syllables with quantity varying in early Latin, 
in Plantos, and in the Ang^istan age," is taken from p. 66 of Dr Kennedy's Public 
Sehool Latin Grammar, single words only being changed into correspondence with 
the nomenclature of the present work : — 



pNom.Fem. 
-a Neut. PI. 
-e Abl.3Decl. 
-e Infinitive 




E. L. 


Plant. 


Aug. 


-a 


-a & 


-S 


-a -& 


-& 


-e 


-e -6 


-S 


-6 


(-§) -8 


-8 


-at 


-at -at 


-&t 


-et 


-ct-St 


-6t 


-it 


-It -It 


-It 


-is 


-is -Is 


-Is 



-ris 2d Sing. SubJ. 

-bus Dat. &Abl.Pl. 

-mus 1st pers. PI. 

-ar in Substantives. 

-ar in Verbs. 

-or in Substs. & Adjs. 

-or in Verbs. 

-al in Substantives. 



E.L. 



-rIs 

-has 

-mQs 

-ar 

-ar 

-or 

-or 

•al 



Plant. 



-ris 

-bds -btis 
-mQs -mtls 
-Sr 

•01 -Ike 
-5r 

-6r-dr 
•al 



Aug. 



-rIs -rls 

-bds 

-mils 

-&r 

-ftr 

-Or 

-5r 

•&1 



4 
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/. laily DnmrnUe Tctml — ^Here also there is mncli vacillation as 
to qiiazLtitY. Eren the geneial rule for a vowel long by position is 
disregarled both in single words as, immS, interim, Philippits, 
rdiUptdiy and between consecntive words, as Snim vera, atictits sit, 
tdmin *uspicdr. Moreover, as the vowel and consonantal sounds of I 
and y (II. 1, a. 5.) were not yet clearly distinguished, monosyllabic 
tvot for tttos, monosyllabic sejS for sci6, and the like, were frequent. 





J. MMdcal TiOda of the Honaaii 


Lyrics. 


OdeM. 


Metres. 


Odes, 


Metres. Odes. 


Metres. 


L 1. 


B. 2. TI. 


1. 


C. Ill 


. 19. 


B.3,2. 


2. 


D. 1. 




2. 


D. 1. 


20. 


D. 1. 


8." 


B. 3, 2. 




8. 


C. 


21. 


C. 


4. 


E. 1, A. 1. 




4. 


D. 1. 


22. 


D. 1. 


5. 


R 2, 2, 4, 8. 




5. 


C. 


23. 


C. 


6. 


B. 2, 2, 2, 3. 




6. 


D. 1. 


24. 


B. 3, 2. 


7. 


Hex. F. 1. 




7. 


C. 


25. 


B.3,2. 


8. 


D. 2. 




8. 


D. 1. 


26. 


C. 


9. 


C. 




9. 


C. 


27. 


D. 1. 


10. 


D. 1. 




10. 


D. 1. 


28. 


B.3,2. 


11. 


B. 1. 




11. 


C. 


29. 


C. 


12. 


D. 1. 




12. 


B. 2, 2, 2, 3. 


80. 


B. 2. 


13. 


B. 8, 2. 




18. 


C. IV 


. 1. 


B. 3, 2. 


14. 


B. 2, 2, 4, 3. 




14. 


C. 


2. 


D. 1. 


15. 


B. 2, 2, 2, 3. 




15. 


C. 


3. 


B. 3, 2. 


16. 


C. 




16. 


D. 1. 


4. 


C. 


17. 


C. 




17. 


C. 


5. 


B. 2,2,2,8. 


18. 


B. 1. 




18. 


F. 2, A. 1. 


6. 


D. 1. 


19. 


B. 3, 2. 




19. 


C. 


7. 


Hex. E. 2. 


20. 


D. 1. 




20. 


C. 


8. 


B. 2. 


21. 


B. 2, 2, 4, 3. 


III. 1. 


C. 


9. 


C. 


22. 


D. 1. 




2. 


C. 


10. 


B. 1. 


23. 


B. 2, 2, 4, 3. 




3. 


C. 


11. 


D. 1. 


24. 


B. 2, 2, 2, 3. 




4. 


C. 


12. 


K 2, 2, 2, 8. 


25. 


D. 1. 




5. 


C. 


13. 


B. 2, 2, 4, 8. 


26. 


C. 




6. 


C. 


14. 


C. 


27. 


C. 




7. 


B. 2, 2, 4, 3. 


15. 


C. 


28. 


Hex. F. 1. 




8. 


D. 1. 


Epodes — 


29. 


C. 




9. 


B. 3, 2. 


1- 


10. A. 2, 3. 


30. 


D. 1. 




10. 


B. 2, 2, 2, 3. 


11. 


A. 2. E. 3. 


81. 


C. 




11. 


D. 1. 


12. 


Hex. F. 1. 


32. 


D. 1. 




12. 


F. 3. 


13. 


Hex. E. 4. 


33. 


B. 2, 2, 2, 3. 




13. 


B. 2, 2, 4, 3. 


14. 


Hex. A. 3. 


34. 


C. 




14. 


D. 1. 


16. 


Hex. A. 8. 


35. 


C. 




16. 


B. 3, 2. 


16. 


Hex. A. 3. 


36. 


B. 3, 2. 




16. 


B. 2, 2, 2, 3. 


17. 


A. 2. 


37. 


C. 




17. 


C. 


Secular Hynin^ — 


38. 


D. 1. 




18. 


D. 1. 




D. 1. 
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/. Early Bnunallo V«rM.~Hcr^ 

t'l <|iiantity. Even the genem^ 
liisn-giirlcu both in sin^e 
vdlifptas, and between co^ .. ts 

tdmhi giigptcdr. Mo"- .. -18 

and V (II. 1, a. ft.) ^ W 

tvos for tuoSt monr 'Z!!^.Ai 
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Messrs Oliver and Boyd were awarded Medals for their Kduos* 
tional Works by Her Majesty's Oomxnlsslonen of the Iiondon 
International Xzhlbition, and by the Jurors of the Paris Uni- 
Tersal Sxhibltlon. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



ENGLISH READING, GBAMMAR, ETC. 

Is th« InitUtory dspartment of instraetton a TAloaUe aeries of workB haa been 
prepared by Db M'Cullooh, fbrmerly Head Maater of the Cireaa Plaee School, 
EdiDlmrgh, now Minister of the Weat Ckoreh, Oreenoek. 

DB MCCULLOCH'S 8SBII8 OF CLA88-BO0S8. 

These Books are intended for the nse of Sehools where the general mental 
enltare of the pupil, as well as his proficienej in the art of reading; is studiously 
and systematieally aimed at. 

They fbrm, coUectiyely, a progresslonai Series, so eonstmeted and graduated 
as to conduct the pupil, by regular stages, from the elementary sounds of the 
langnage to Its highest and most eomplez forms of speedi ; and each separate 
Book is also progressively arranged,— the lessons which are more easily read 
wad understood always taking the lead, and prqiaring the way for thoee of 
greater difficulty. 

The subject-matter of the Books Is purposely miscellaneous. Yet It 4s 
always of a character to excite the interest and enlarge the knowledge of the 
reader. And with the design of more effectually promoting his mental growth 
and nurture, the rarious topics are Introduced in an order conformable to that 
fa| which the chief faculties of the Jurenile mind are usnally derek^iad. 

That the moral feelings of the pupil may not be without their proper 
stimulus and nutriment, the lessons are pervaded thronghont by the rellgioua 
and Chrlatian dement. 

NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITION& 

Dr M'Cnlloch's First Beading-Book. l}d. 

Do. Large Type Edition^ in two parts, price 2d. each. 

Do. in a series of Sheets for hanging on the Wall, Is. ; 

or on Roller, la. 8d. 

Dr M^Colloch's Second Bea^ng-Book. 3d. 

Dr M<Cti11oc1l*8 Third Beistding-Book, containing simple 

Pieces in Prose and Verse, with Exercises. lOd. Now printed in 
larger type. 

Dr HK/ullocli's Fourth Beading-Book, contuning only 

Lessons likely to interest With Synopsis of Spellinci. Is. 6d. 

Dr H'Calloch's Series of Lessons in Prose and Verse. 2s. 
Dr H'Cnlloch's Course of Elementary Beading in 

SoiENCB and Litbratubb, compiled from popular Writers. Ss. 

Dr H'CoIloch's Manual of English Orammar, Philo- 

Kqjimoal and Praotioal: with Exercises ; adapted to the Anabtioal 
iaaia«ITaitk». Wma (natpt§ronAnakim§<ifSadmom. U.6d. 
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ENGLISH BEADING, GBAMMAB, ETC. 

I« th« InltUtory dsptartment of instrnetlon a raloable aeries of workB haa been 
prepared by Db M'Cullooh, fbrmerly Head Muter of the Cireaa Plaee School, 
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greater diffienlty. 

The aabject-matter of flie Booka is pnrpoaely miaoellaneooa. Yet it 4a 
alwaya of a character to excite the intereat and enlarge the knowledge of the 
reader. And with the deaign of more effectually promoting hla mental growth 
and nurture, the yarioua topiea are introduced in an order conformable to that 
fa| which the chief faeultiea of the JuTcnile mind are uanally dcTck^iad. 
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larger type. 
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ENGLISH READING, GBAMMAB, ETC. 

I« tb» InitUtory department of instraetton a T«laable serlos of workB has been 
prepared by Db M'Cullooh, formerly Head Master of the Cireas Plaea School, 
Edinbai^ now Minister of the West Ckoreh, Oreenoek. 
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Tbeee Books are intended for the nee of Schools where the general mental 
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Book is also progressively arranged,— the lessons which are more easily read 
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greater diffienlty. 

The sabject-matter of flie Books is pnrposely mlsoellaneoos. Tet It i$ 
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That the moral feelings of the pupil may not be without their proper 
stimnlne and nutriment, the lessons are perrsded throughout by the religious 
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Oliver and Boyd's New Ckxle Class-Books. 

1. 

STANDARD BEADING-BOOKS. 

Bj Jamss (Toltiujl M. A, D.Se., English Mfttter, OUsgow Aoademj; formerly 

English Master, George Watson's College-Schools, Laoriston, Edinburgh, 

one of the Edncational Institations of the Merchant Company. 

PBIMEB: Being Spelling and Beading Lessons Introductory to 

SUndardL (lUustnUed.) 86 pages, l^d. 
FntST STAKDABD BEADIHO-BOOK ; with Easy Lessons in 

Script. (lUustrtUed.) 96 pages. 4d. in stiff wrapper, or 6d. cloth. 

SEGOKI) STAKDABB BEADING-BOOK; with Dictation Exer- 
cises, partly in Script. (Illustrated.) 106 pages. 4d., or 6d. cloth. 

THIBD STAKDABD BEADINO-BOOS ; with Dictation Ezerdses, 
partly In Script. 144 pages, strongly bound. Sd. 

FOUBTH STAKD ABB BEADINO-BOOS ; with Dictation Exercises. 
216 pages, strongly bound. Is. 8d. 

FIPTH STAKDABB BEABIKO-BOOK; with Dictation Exercises. 

800 pages, strongly bound. Is. 6d. 

SIXTH STAKDABD BEABIKO-BOOK; with Biographical Notes 
and Outlines for Exercises in Composition. 894 pages, strongly bound. 
2b. 6d. 

2. 

ARITHMETIC Adapted to the NEW CODE, 

By Alkxawdkb Tbottbb, Teacher of Mathematics, ete., Edinburgh; 
Author of ** Arithmetic for Advanced Claues," ete. 

Pabt I. The Simple Bules. .... 86 pages. 9d^—Aiu»&rt, 8d. 
„ II. The Compound Bules. ... 86 pages. ^i.—Annoert, 3d. 
„ III. Practice to Decimals. ... 48 pages. 8d.— ^imosrt, 8d. 
Or ttrengly Jxnatd in ont VoUum, price 8d. 

8. 

STANDARD QEOGRAPHIES, 

By WxLUAX Lawsov, FJL.G.S., St Mark's College, Chelsea; Anther of 
** Geography of the British Empire,** etc 

Xaidh wUh « OoVneni Map hy Bmriholomew. 

OEOeBAPHIGAL PBIMEB, embracing Definitions of GFeographical 
Terms, and an Outline of the Chief Dirisions of the World. 86 pages. 2d. 
ENGLAND and WALES ; with a Chapter on Bailways. 36 pp. 2d. 
SCOTLAND and IBELAND; with Notes on BaUways. 36 pp. 2d. 
THE BBinSH COLONIES. 36 pp. 2d. 
EUBOFE. 48 pp. 3d. 
ASIA, AEBICA, and AMEBICA. 72 pages. 4d. 

Tk§ aboM hoohSf forming Law9on*t Clou Book of G4ographjft ntay b$ had tewMl 

tog§th&r, prie$ Is. dd. 

LAWSOFS ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL OSOGBAPHT. 

-With EzsniBatioB Papers. 96 pages. 6d. la stiff wnpp«,er8d.i 



English Beading^ GrammaT^ etc. 5 

Besides the Books announced In the preceding 
page, many of the other Works advertised In this 
Catalogue will also be found adapted to the 
Requirements of the New Code. 



The Frinoiples of English Grammar ; with a Series of 

ProgressiTe ExereUes, and a Sapplementary Treatise on AnalTsis 
of Sentences. B7 Dr James Douglas, lately Teacher of English, 
Great King Street, Edinburgh. Is. 6d. 

Donglas's Initiatory Grammar, for Junior Classes. 

Printed in larger type, and containing a Sopplementary Treatise 
on Analysis of Sentences. 6d. 

Donglas's Progressive English Beader. A New Series 

of English Reading-Books. The EcarUer Book$ are iUuetrated wUh 
numerout Engravings. 

F1B8T Book. Sd. I Thibd Book. li. I Fivth Book. to. ' 
SaoovD Book. 4d. | Foubth Book. Is. 6d. | Sccth Book. 3t. 6d. 

Donglas's Selections for Becitation, with Introductory 

and Explanatory Notes ; for Schools. Is. 6d. 

Donglas's Spelling and Dictation Exercises. 144 pages, 

price Is. 

AtJUnauM^r—*' A. good praotiesl book, from whieh correct spelling and pro- 
nnneUtion may be aeqaiied." 

Donglas's English Etymology : A Text-Book of Deriv- 

atires, with numerous Exercises: 168 pages, price 28. 
SeoUman.—** An especially excellent book of derivatives.'' 

Shakespeare's King Bichard II. With Historical and 

Critical Introductions ; Grammatical, Philological, and other Notes, 
etc. Adapted for Trainfaig Colleges. B7 Rer. H. G. RoBimoN, 
M. A., PreWdarj of York, late Principal of the Diocesan Training 
College, York. Is. 

Wordsworth's Excnrslon. The Wanderer. With Notes 

to aid in Analysis and Paraphrasing. By Rev. H. G. Robinson. 8d. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. Id Four Parts, price 

3d. each ; or bound together, price Is. 



Lennie*8 Principles of Engliih Orammar. Comprinng 

the Substonoe of dl the most approved English Gramman, briefly 
defined, and neatly arranged ; with Copious Exercises in PiunUng 
and Sjrntax. New Edition ; with the anthor's latest improrements, 
and an Appendix in which Analysis of Sentences is folly treated. 
Is. 6d. 

The Author's Key; containing, besides the corrected 
Exercises in Parsing and Syntax, many nsefnl Critical Bemartj, 
Hints, and Observations, and explicit and detailed instructions as 
to the best method of teaching Qrammar. New Edition^ embracing 
a Key to Analysis of Sentences. 3s. 6d. 

Analysis of Sentences ; Being the Appendix to Lennie's 

Grammar adapted for General Use. Price 3d.— Kbt, 6d. 

Oatlines of English Orammar and Analysis, for 

Elementabt Schools, with Exxbcibes. By Walter Soott 
Daloleish, M.A. Edin., lately one of the Masters in the London 
iDtemational College. Price 6d. in stiff wrapper, or 8d. doth. Ket,1s. 

Dalgleish's Progressive English Orammar, with Exer- 
cises. 2s. Key, 2s. 6d. 

From Dr Joskph Boswobth, Pfftuor of AngUhSaxoH in the UnworaUy oj 
Oxford; Author of the Anglo-Saxon Diethnarif, etc^ oie, 

" Quite a practical work, and contains a vast quantity of important informa- 
ticm, well arranged, and brought up to the present improyed state of pUlotogy. 
I hare nerer seen so much matter brought together in so short a space." 

Dalgleish's Orammatical Analysis, with Progressive 

EXEBCISES. 9d. KET, 28. 

Dalgleish*s ' Outlines of English Composition, for 

Elementabt Schools, with Exxbcibbs. 6d. Ket, id. 

Dalgleish*s Introductory Text-Book of EngUah 

COMPOSITION, based on Graiocatioal Syhtbesib; eontaining 
Sentences, Paragraphs, and Short Essays. U. 

Dalgleish's Advanced Text-Book of English Oom- 

POSITION, treating of Style, Prose Themes, and Yersifioation. 
S2s. Both Books hound together, 28. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 

English Orammar, founded on the Philosophy of Language 
and the Practice of the hest Authors. With Copious Exercises, 
Constructiye and AnalyticaL Bj C. W. Gonhon, LL.D. 8s. 6d. 
Bptetator,—" It exhibits great ability, eombiniog praetlcal skill with philo- 
sophical Tieirs." 

Connon's First Spelling-Book, 6d. 



A Dictioiiarj of the Knglinh Lang^nsge, contaming 

the Pronrnidatioii, E^jrnudogy, and Explanation of all Words 
authorized bj Eminent WriteiB. To which are added, a Yocabolaiy 
of the Roots of English Words, and an accented list of Greek, Latin, 
and Seriptnre Pn^ier Names. B7 Alexasdbb Bsm, LXbD., late 
Head Master of the Edinburgh IiMtitution. BeAued to fB. ed, 

Dr Beid*8 Budiments of Ktgluh ChraaiHiar. OrwO^ 

In^prooed. This book is concise, simple, and of easj application. 
Copious Exercises have been intzodoced throaghoat ; togSher with 
a new Chapter on the Analysis of Sentoices. 6d. 

Dr Beid's Budimentt of EagHik CompositioiL With 

Copious Exercises. MemodelUtL 28. Ksr, 2s. 6d. 

The work now indades Systematie EzoeiMfl in Sentenee-making. A 
distinct division has been deroted to the Strnetore of Paragraphs. The 
gections on Descr^tlTe and NmrratiTe Essays hare been entirely rewritten. 

History of Knglinh Literature ; with an Outline of the 

Obigut and Growth of the Esoush Lavohaob. Illustrated by 
Extracts. Fur Schools and Prirate Studehts. By Pbofessob 
Spaldihq. Bemted and continued. Ss. 6d. 

The whole work has undergone thorough and car^hl rerision. The chapters 
on the Language, and those on our Early Literature, hare been brought into 
harmony with the results of recent philological and historical inyestigatioBS ; 
while the record of events has been brought down to the present time. A few 
explanatory notes hare been added in an Appendix, with the Tiew of removing 
the difficulties which recondite allusions and illustrations are apt to cast in 
the path of the young student. 

Stisdies in Composition: A Text-Book for Advanced 

Classes. 1^ Datid Prtde, M.A., Head Master of the Edinburgh 
Merchant Conq^y's Educational Institution for Young Ladies. 28. 

English Composition for the Use of Schools. By 

KoBEBT Akmstkong, LL.D., Madras CoUege, St Andrews; and 
Thoiias Abmstbokg, Heriot Foundation School, Edinburgh. Part 
I., Is. 6d. Part IL, 2& Both Parts bound together, 3s. Kit, 2s. 

Armstrong's English Etymology. 28. 
Armstrong's Etymology for Junior Classes. 4d. 
Selections from Paradise Lost ; with Notes adapted for 

Elementary Schools, b7 Rev. Bobebt Dekaub, M.A., late of the 
West End Academy, Aberdeen. Is. 6d. 

Demans's Analysis of Sentenoes. 3d. 



Swing's Principles of Elocution, improved by F. B. 

Calyebt, A.M. 3s. 6d. 



Glasgow InfEuit School Magazine. Compiled by D. 

Cauohib, Master of the Initiatory I>n)artment in the Glasgow 
Normal Seminary. With nunuroua WoodcuU. Ist Series, 43d 
Thousand, price 3s. 2d Series, 13th Thousand, price Ss. 

Tbeae Tolomes fhmish a great variety of Talnable material for inteUeetnal 
and moral teaching, eomprising Anecdotes and Stories, HTmns and Simple 
Venes set to Music ; LoMons on Natural History, Botany, and on Familiar 
Ol^eeta; Sacred Geography, Bilde Lessons and Seriptore Beferences. 

Household Economy. A Manual intended for Female 

Tndning Colleges, and the Senior Glass of Girls' Schools. By 
Margaret Maria Gordon (Miss Brewster), Author of " Work, 
or Plenty to do and how to do it,*" etc. 2s. 

Bhetorical Readings for Schools. By Wm. M'Dowall, 

late Inspector of the Heriot Schools, Edinburgh. 28. 6d. 

System of English Oranunar, and the Principles of Com- 
position. With Exercises, and a Treatise on Analysis of Sentences. 
By John Whttb, F.E.LS. Is. 6d. 

SESSIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Etymological Ooide. 28. 6d. 

This is a collection, alphabetically arranged, of the principal roots, afflatss, 
and prefixes, with their derivatiyes and compounds. 

Old Testament Biography, containing notices of the chief 

persons in Holy Scripture, in the form of Questions, with references 
to Seriptore for the Answers. 6d. 

Hew Testament Biography, on the same Plan. 6d. 



OBJECT-LESSON CARDa 

On the Vegetahle Kingdom. Set of 20 in a Box. £1, Is. 
On the Animal Kingdom. Set of 14 in a Box, £1, Is. 
On the Mineral Kingdom. Set of 14 in a Box, £1, Is. 

First published May 1873. 

Each subject is illnstrated with specimens, attached to the Cards, of the 
▼ariouB objects described, the whole forming an interesting Industrial 
Museum. 

How to Train Yonng Eyes and Ears: Being a IiCanual 

of Object-lessons for Parents and Tbaghebs. By Mart Anni 
Ross, Mistress of the Church of Scotland Normal Infiuit School, 
Edinburgh. Is. 6d. 



GEOGBAPHY AND ASEBONOMY. 

Iv eompiling the works on theao labjecto th« atmost possible eare hu been 
Uken to ensore clearness end aocoracy of statement. Each edition is sem- 
paloosly reriaed as it passes through the press, so that the works may be 
eonfldently relied on as containing the latest information accessible at the 
time of publieation. 

A Compendium of Modem Geography, Political, 

Phtbigal, and Mathbmatioal : With a Chapter on the Ancient 
Qeogn^hy of Palestine, Outlines of Astronomy and of Geology, a 
Glossary of G«ographical Names, Descriptive and Pronouncing 
Tables, Questions for Examination, etc. By the Rev. Alex. 
Stswabt, LL.D. Oar^fuUy Sevited. With 11 Maps. 3s. 6d. 

School Geography. By James Clyde, M.A., LL.D., one 

of the Classical Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. With special 
Chapters on Mathematical and Physical Geography, and Techno- 
logical Appendix. Sevised throughout and largely rt-vnitteiu 4s. 

AtheMBUM, — '^Hla Taloable and interesting compendium.'* 

School Qwirdian. — ^"A book of great excellence." 

National Sekoolmaater.r-'' It is by &r the ftdlest and best arranged we hare 
seen." 

j;Uttea<tonaJil^0w«.— *< The grand characteristic of the * School Geography' 
is its singolar readablenesB-4t8 clear, flaent, lirely narratiye; the sonny ray 
of realistic art that everywhere brightens the subject with the charm aunost 
of romance, dispelling the heavy cloud of superfluous facts and figures." 

Dr Clyde's Elementary Geography, With an Appendix on 

Sacred G^graph/. Hevisedthroughoutandlargdy re-written. Is. 6d. 
Eebteational Tkne*.—** A thoroughly trustworthy manual." 

An Abstract of General Geography, comprehending a 

more minute Description of the British Empire, and of Palestine or 
the Holy Land, etc With numerous Exercises. For Junior 
Classes. By John White, F.E.I.S., late Teacher, Edinburgh. 
Oar^uHy BevUed amd Enlarged. Is. ; or with Five Maps, Is. 3d. 

White's System of Modem Geography; with Outlines of 

AsTBONOMTand Physical Geoo&apht; comprehending an Account 
of the Principal Towns, Climate, Soil, Productions, Religion, Educa- 
tion, Qovemment, and Population pf the various Countries. With 
a Compendium of Sacred Geography, Problems on the Globe, 
Exercises, etc. Cartifuay Revised. 2s. 6d. ; or with Six Maps, 
28. 9d. ^ 2 
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An Introdnetorj fleognplij, te Junior PnpOs. By Dr 

Jamzb Docoios, lafedj Hod Macier^ Gnat King Straefc School, 

Br Douglas's Progresnre fleograplij. Omawtw plan, 

showing leeent cimns on the Gootineiit and daevfaere, and em- 
btadng modi Histoneal and otibar Infionuation. 160 pages, Is. 
Car^MOff £evi$etL 

i f fiwt f "Thn tirfhnastlnn U ra i pi mis. mriTft, irt" r** "^ >^r»*^ *^ 
the preseat state of kaovledge." 

Dr Douglas's Text-Book of Oe<^;Taphy, containing the 

Phtbicai« and Polrigai. Gbookapht of all tho CouBtriea of tha 
Globe. Systematjcally arranged. 2s. 6d.; or widi ten Coloured 
Maps, 3s. Car^/iUfy SeotMoL 

Oeography of the British Empire. Bj William 

Lawsom, 8t Mark's College, Chelsea. Oar^fuOif Bevmd. Sa. 
Past L Outlines of MftthemAtiflsl and Phjsleal Geosrsphj. 

IL Phjrical, Political, and CommereUl Qeography of flia Britlah 

Isbusds. 
IIL PbTsleia, PoUtieal, and Commerdal Qeognphy offlia Bzltisb 
Colonies. 

Lawson's Standard and Physical Oeographies, adc^^ 

toOiereg^emenUo/thtNcwCode. See Catalogue, page 4. 



Geography and Astronomy. 11 

Lawson's Text-Book of Physieal Geography, with Ezam- 

ination Papeis. New Editioii. This Edition embraces all the sab- 
jects of the Elementaiy stage of Physiognqdi j, and wiU also be found 
nsefal to stadents who are preparing for the higher stages. 3s. 6d. 

School Board Chroniele. — ** Marked ftt once by Ibroeu predsioii, and eU^;«iifee 
of style, and liy a masteri j grasp and appreciation of the nl^eet.'' 

Oliver and Boyd's Scliool Atlas, showing Recent Dis- 

coyeries. 32 large full-coloured Maps, including Palestine and . 
the Boman Empire; with Diagram of Qeographical Terms. 
Price Is. 

Bdueatianal Beporter.—'**We do not know a better Atlas fbr general use in 
elemental^, or for the lower forms of higher schools." 

Oliver and Boyd*s Junior Atlas. 16 fbll-coloiired Maps ; 

with Diagram of Circles and Zones. Price 3d. 

School OuardiaM./—"Boih of them [the Atlases] deserve CtTonraUe notice 
on aceooat of their cheapness and general saitobili^ for the poipoee of 
teaching geography in elementary schools." 

Edinburgh Academy Kodem Geography. 28. 6d. 
Edinburgh Academy Ancient Oeography. ds. 
Swing's System of Ctoography. 4b. 6d. ; with 14 Maps, 68. 

Besides a complete treatise on the sdenee of Geography, this wwk oontains 
the elements of astronomy and of physical geography, and a irariety of 
problems to be solved by the terrestrial and celestial globes. At the end is 
a proaonneing Vocabulary, in the form of a gazetteer. 

£eid*s Elements of Astronomy ; for Schools and Private 

Stad J. Mevited and brought down to the pretent state of Astronomical 
Sdenee, hy Rev. Albx. Maokat, LL.D., Anthor of ^^Mamial of 
Modem (^eographj," etc. With 66 Wood Engrayings. 8s. 

Beid's Elements of Physical Geography ; with Outlines 

of GsoLOOT, If ATHBHATiGAi. Gboobapht, and AsTBONOMT, and 
Questions for Examination. With numerous Illustrations, and a 
large coloured Physical Chart of the Glohe. Is. 

Knrphy*s Bible Atlas of 24 Maps. With Historical 

Descriptions. Is. 6d. coloured. 



HISTOET. 

Tn works in fhii department Iuit* been prepered with the greatest care. 
Thej will be found to inelade Clase-booka for Junior uA Senior Clasaee in all 
the hranehea of Historj generally taught in the beet eehoola. While the 
atmost attention hat been paid to aoe-iiraoj, the narratiTeB haTe in erery 
ease been rendered aa instmetiye and pleasing as possible, so as to rdieve the 
study from the tedionsness of a mere dry detail of &ets. 

A Concise History of England in Epochs. By J. F. 

CoBUua. With Mapi and G^ealoarioal and Chronological Tables, 
and oomprehensive Questions to eadi Cluster. New Edition, tofti 
Ae History ofntimteai 2b. 6d. 

The writer has •ndeayonred to eonrey a broad and ftill impression of the 
great Epochs, and to develop with carcL bat in sabordination to the rest of 
ttie narrative, the growth of Law and of the Constitation. 

History of England for Junior Classes ; with Questions 

for Examination. Edited by Hehkt Whitb, B. A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, M.A. and Ph. Dr. Heidelberg. Is. 6d. 

AtJtenmum. — ** A cheap and excellent histoiy of England, admirably adapted 
fbr the nse of junior classes. The various changes that have taken place in 
enr eonstitntion are briefly bat dearly deseribed. It is surprising how sue* 
eessfully the editor has not merely avoided the obscurity which generally 
accompanies brevity, but invested his narrative with an interest too often 
wanting in larger historical works. 

History of Great Britain and Ireland ; with an Accoimi 

of the Present State and Resources of the United Kingdom and its 
Colonies. With Questions »nd a Map. ByDrWHiTB. 3s. 

Atk$iumm.—f* A careflilly compiled history for the use of schools. The 
writer has consulted the more recent authorities : his oidnions are liberal, 
and on the whole Just and impartial : the succession of events is developed 
with clearness, and with more of that picturesque eflfeot which so delights the 
young than is common in historical abstracts." 

History of Scotland; with Qaestions for Examination. 

Edited by Dr White. Is. 

This work meets the requirements of the Scotch Code, and is free firom 
religious and political bias. 

History of Scotland for Senior Classes ; with Qnestions 

for Examination. Edited by Dr White. Ss. 6d. 

History of France ; with Qaestions for Examination, and a 

Map. Edited by Dr White. 8s. 6d. 

Athenmum.^^^'DT White is remarkably happy in combining convenient 
brevity with sufficiency of information^ clearness of exposition, and interest of 
detail. He shows great judgment in apportioning to eadi subject its due 
amount of consideration." 

Outlines of Universal History. Edited by DrWmTB. 28. 

4N6(«l«r.—** Distinct in its arrangement, skilftd in its selection of leading 
features, dose and dear in its narraflve." 



Dr White's Elements of Vniyenal Kstoryt oo a New 

and Sjrtamatie Plan. InTHBKBpAsxB. Part L AnoieDt Hkfeorj; 
PartIL History of tiieMiddtoAgw; Pirt IIL, Modem ^ocy. 
WtthaHapoftheWoild. Ti.; or mPttft8,aB. 6d. 6Mh. 
This wock «wnt>faw naaMonma wfuuptkal and cfOuat tiWf, to goldt tiM 



dnrins eadi of tiM gzMi dmoolosinl apoclia. 

OatUnes of the History of Borne; with QnertioiiB for 

KTMnhiafaon. Edited bj Dr Whitk. U. 6d. 

LoHdom iZoriew.-^TUfl ateldgmeiit la admlrablj adapted fiir Hie nae of 
■ehoolv-Hha teat teok that a taacbor eoold plaea in tba hand of a jonthftd 

stadent* 

Sacred History, from the Creation of the Worid to the 

Destruction of Jenmlem. With Qoettiooa for F-^Mninatiffli. 
Edited bj Dr Wbehl la. 6d. 



iXopliff JfopwiMw—^ An interesting epitome of sacred history, calenlated to 
inspire tlie yonng with a lore of the cuTine ceetNrds^ as well as to store the 
mind wiOi knowledge." 

Elements of General History, Ancient and Modem. To 

which are added, a Comparatiye View of Ancient and Modern 
Gtoographj, and a Table of Clironology. By Ai.bxahdkb Frasbs 
Tttlem, Lord Woodhonselee, fiMrmerly Profeeeor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. New Ediikmf wUk ike SKttaty amfrntiedL 
With two large Maps, eto. 8s. 6d. 

Watts' Catechism of Scriptnre History, and of the 

Condition of the Jews from the Close of the Old Testament to 
the Time of Christ With ImsoDUonoH by W. K. Twbedib, 
D.D. 2s. 

Simpson's History of Scotland; with an Outline of the 

British Constitution, and Qaestionf for Examination at tlie end of 
each SectioD. 8s. 6d. 

Simpson's Goldsmith's History of England; with the 

MarratiTe brought down to the Middle of the Nineteenth Centory. 
To which is added an Outline of the British Constitution. With 
Qaestions for Examination at the end of each Section. Ss. 6d. 

Simpson's Goldsmith's History of Greece. With 

Qaestionf for Examination at the end of each Section. Ss. 6d. 

Simpson's Goldsmith's History of Some. With Qnestiona 

for Examination at the end of each Section. 8s. 6d. 
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14 Wriiingf Arithmetic^ and Book-keeping. 
WBITING, ABITHMEHO, AND BOOK-KEEPING. 

Arifhnietio adapted to the Hew Code, in Three Parts. 

Bf AMMXAMomm TBoms, T«udier of Mathematim, EdiwlwiTgh. 
Pab* L TIm SlmpU BqIm. . • 86 PHTM- ML— Jmmmt^ Sd. 
^ IL Tb* Conpomd Bnlea. • 86 PHTM- M. Amm o ert f 8d. 
« IIL PraetiMtoDMinuU. • 48 pages. 9d^~-AMtw0n, dd. 
\* Or ttromglff btmnd in on* Vchme, pike 8d. 

Practical Arithmetie for Junior Classes. Bt Hbnbt 

G. C. Smith, Teacher of Axithmetio and MathematJca in George 
Heriot'i HoapitaL 66 pi^^es, 6d. stiff wnq^per. Amwert, 6d. 



Fnm tk» Bmt. Philip Kki.avd, A.M., FJt.SS.L.*E..Iaf».FU2M»o/^M0»'« 
OolUge, Cambridge, Bro/essor o/MathmoHeg i» the UmomreUy cfEdMmrgk. 

** I am cUd to lesm that Mr Smith's Mannal for Jmilor Classes, the MB. 
of which I have examined, Is nearly ready for pnUfeation. Tmsttng^ that 
the UlnstratiTe Processes which he has ezhiUted may prove as effieient in 
other hands as they have proved in his own, I have great ideasiire in 
recommending tlie work, being satisfied tliat a better Arithmetician and a 
more Judidoos Teacher than Mr Smith is not to be foand." 

Practical Arithmetic for Senior Classes; being a Con- 

tinnatioD of the above ; with Tables and Exeroiaes on the Metric 
Syirtem. By Hens¥ G. C. Smith. 2s. Asmoen^ 6d. Key, 28. 6d. 

%* The Exereieee in both worhs, whieh mre eofUme tmd arigbul, ham hetm 
mutmeted to a$ to comhiau itUerett %pith mUUtv. The$ tare meeompoHitd If 
OnutreMiteftooe^eet. 

Leisoni in Arithmetic for Ximior dasset. By Jambs 

Tbotteb. 71 pegeii 6d. stiff wrapper; or 8d. doth, .^bisuwrs, 6d 

Otur^fiMy reuieed, and enlarged by the introdnetion of Simple Examples of 
the yarions roles, worked out at length and fiilly explained. The Piaetieal 
Exerdses are nomerousL and Exercises on the Decimal Coloageluve been 
added. 

Lessons in Arithmetic for Advanced Classes; being 

a Gontinuation of the Lessomi in Arithmetic for Junior C ha a es . 
Containing Yolgar and Decimal Fractions ; Simple and Gompoond 
Proportion, with their Applications ; Simple and Compound Interest; 
iDTolation and Evolution, etc By Alezandeb Tbottbb. New 
Edition, with Tables and Exercises on the Metric System. 80 pages, 
6d. in stiff wrapper; or 8d. cloth. Antu)er$^ 6d. 

Each subject is slso accompanied by an example ftilly worked out and 
minately azplained. The Exereises are nmneroos and praotiesL 



Writing^ ArWmeHCf and Boohheefing. 15 

A Complete Syitem of Arithmetio, Theoretical and 

Practical; oontaining the Fandamental Roleii nd their AppHeatifln 
to Mercantile Computatioiui ; Ynlgar and Dedmal Fraotiona ; Invo- 
lution and Erolntion; Series; Annnitiei, Certain and Contingent. 
Bj Mr Tbotteb. Sb. Kbt, 4s. 6d. 

%* AU Hu 8400 JiMreifM in tkU work tar§ mm, Thtu m§ lygriCotMi l» Oc 
Uume$$ of root Ufi, mttd Art fromod «• mcA a ivoy at to load lAe f^pU to roowm 
on Hu maUer. Tktro mro wsmati» of iOO Smmplu wrwtgtU otU tit UngA mod 



Ingram's Principlea of Arithmetic, and their Application 

to Business explained in a Popular Manner, and dearlj niastrated 

hy Simple Boles and Numerous Examples. BemoddUd and greadff 

Erdaryedj with Tables and Exercises on the Metric B ja tem. By 

Alezandsb Tbotter, Teacher of Mathematics, etc, Edinburgh. Is. 

Ket, 2s. 

Each rulo U foUowod hp on exampU wrov^ht out at loiigth, and is illustrated 
by a great rarietj of practical questions applicable to business. 

Melrose's Concise System of Practical Arithmetie; 

containing the Fundamental Rules and their Application to Mercan* 

tile Calculations; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; Exchanges; 

Involution and Evolution; Progressions; Annuities, Certain and 

Contingent, etc Se-arranged, Improved^ and Enlarged^ with Tables 

and Exercises on the Metric System. By Alszamdbb Tbotteb, 

Teacher of Mathematics, etc, in Edinburgh. Is. 6d. Ket, 2s. 6d. 

Baeh rule i» foUowod hg on exampU workod out at Im^th^ and minutelg 
esi^iuinodt and hg namnwu praetieal iSxorci$et, 

Hntton's Book-keeping, by Trotter. 28. 

Sets of Ruled Writing SooAw,— Single Entry, per set, Is. 6d. ; Dotible Entry, 
per set, Is. 6d. 

Stewart's First Lessons in Arithmetie, for Junior Claeses ; 

containing Exercises in Simple and Compound Quantities arranged 
so as to enable the Pupil to perform the Operations with the greatest 
facilitj and correctness. With Exercises on the Proposed Decimal 
Coinage. 6d. stiff wrapper. Answers^ 6d. 

Stewart's Practical Treatise on Arithmetic, Arranged 

for PupUs in Classet. With Tables and Exercises on the Metric 
System. Is. 6d. This work includes the Answers ; with Questions 
for Examination. Kbt, 2s. 

Gray's Introduction to Arithmetio; with Tables and 

Exercises on the Metric SysteoL lOd. bound in leather. Kbt, 2s. 




ImrnnM in Aritluiietie fiir Junior Clumi. B j Jambs 

Maolabbs, Edmbvgh. Witk Aiwwwi aiiMzad. 6d. 



■ftdtren's Prmetieal Book-kaepiiig. 1b. 6d. 

A mt ffMmUi WHMmg Emit, i jj ii » rfg a i wf t t J M M» wfk, U. ML 

Scotf • First Lessons in Arithmetic 6d. iUftoo-^ 6d. 

Seotf s Kental Calenl&tion. 6d. Teacher's Copy, 6d. 

Copy Books, in s Progressive Series. By R. Scott, kite 
Writiiig-Mister, Edinbuzgli. Each oontaiiiiog 24 pages. Post 
paper, 4d. 

Scott's Copy lines, in & ProgressiYe Series, 4d. esch. 



MATHEMATICS, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 

Ingram's Concise System of ICafhematics, Theoretical 

and Practical, for Schools and Priyate StndentB. ImproTed by 
Jambs Tboiteb. With 340 Woodcats. 4s. 6d. Kbt, 3s. 6d. 



Algatara. 

Plane Ctoometrjr. 

Intersection of Planaa. 

Practieal Geometry. 

Plane Trigonometry. 

Spherical Trigonometry. 

Mensuration of Sor&ces and Solids. 



AB8TBA0T OW THB C0HTEBT8. 

Conic Seetiona. 
Sunreying, Ganging. 
Specific Grarity. 
Practical Gonnery. 
Mensuration of Artificers' Work. 
Strength of Mnterials. 
Logarithms of NnmboiBi etc ete. 



Ingram's KensnratLon; for Schools, Private Stndents, 

and Practical Men. Improved by James Trotteb. 2s. 

Ingram and Trotter's Euclid, with Exercises. With 

the Elements of Plane Tbioohombtbt and their practical impli- 
cation. Is. 6d. 

Introductory Book of the Sciences. By James Nicol, 

F.R.S.E., F.G.R., Professor of Katoral History in the University 
of Aberdeen. With 106 Woodcnts. Is. 6d. Car^fuUy BeviaetL 



GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 

The First Orade Practical Oeometry. Intended chiefly 

for the nse of Drawing Classes in Elementary Schools taught in 
connexion with the Department of Science and Art. By Johh 
Kehnbdt, Head Master of Dundee School of Art 6d. 



.^ 



80HOOL 80NG» WITH MUSIO. 

Elements of Vocal Kusic : An Introduction to the Art 

of Reading Mono at Sight. Bj T. M. Huhtsk, Director to the 
AB80oiatioD for the BeTival of Saored Mario in Sootland. Price 6d. 



V Tki§ WorkhoB Imm prepared with gruU carf, md U 0$ rutOi ^Jm§ 
praeHeta tsmerimtM im ieaeMma. HU •dapitd to mU mgu mid elm§§$$, mmd wiU 
U fynmd cmuidordUM to Ughim tk« loteur qf boA toaekor mi jnmO. Tkt 
tx$rcuet mn pr^td wi th$ aUmdard notattam, mmd tkt uott§ mr§ nawud miimAo 

GoMTBMTiw— Mali* SealM.— ExMrdMi in Timew^Syoioopation.— The Chrft- 
matie Scale.— Tnnffposition «f Seale.— The Minor Seele«— Part Singings— 
Explanation of Musical Tenna. 

Hnnter's School Songs. With Pre&ce by Rev. James 

CuBSiB, Training College, Edinburgh. 

FOB JUNIOB OTiAflBTBB! 60 Songs, prinoipallj set for two 
Yoices. FinASeriM. 4d. — i&cofu2 iSencf : 63 Songs. 4d. 

FOB ADVANOBD OIiABBSB : 44 Songs, prindpallj set for thz«e 
voices. Mrst Series. 6d. — Second Series : 46 ^ng», 6d. 

*«* A TONIC 80Ir-7A Edition of Hnntei^s Songs ii now ready, 
of both Series :— Juvxoa Glassss, 8d.— Adyakosd Clabsbs, 4d. 

Songs for Schools. Written and Composed by Cuft 

W ADB. With Simple Accompaniment for Harmonium or lianofortc 

Price 6d. 

The Tones will be foond easy, melodious, and of moderate eompass; and 
the Words simple and interesting; both being easy to teach and remember. 
In a Prefatory Mote, the Author explains what he has found to be a 
sncoessftd plan of teaching Mnsley and ofEsrs suggestions. 

School Psalmody : 58 Pieces for three voices. 4d. 
Oliver and Boyd's Examination Forms for Test- 

EZSBGIBB8 on Home and CLAfls Wobk. 4to, price 4d. 

These Forms are suited for ererj kind of subjeet In which ezaminatkm is 
cMidneted by question and answer. They hare printed headings relating 
to Class, IHvision, Name, Date, and Marks, with Ruled Paper on which to 
write questions and answers; and will thns supply a eonyenient reoord of 
work accomplished. 

School Eegister. Pupil's Daily Registeb of Marks. 

Improved Edition, Containing Spaces for 48 Weeks ; to which are 
adaed, Spaces for a Summary and Order of Merit for each Month, 
for each Quarter, and for the Tear. For Schools in genenJ, and 
constructed to furnish information required by Goyemment 2d. 

School Eegister of Attendance, Absence, and Fees: 

adapted to the New Codes for England and Scotland, by Mobbib F. 
Mtbon, F. E.I.S. Each folio will senre 54 pupils for a Quarter, la. 



FREICH CLiSS-BOOKS \ij CIUS. HEIBI SCEOffilDEB, 

tador Fiwch M Mtar in the Edlnbo^ Hi«^ 8dM>ol, Hm Hwrehmt Com- 
pany's Edneatioiial lostitaftioii for xoang LadiM, the School of Arts and 
Watt iBStitiitioD, etc.; Freneh ETaminer to the Edoestional Tnstltute ol 
■eotlaad, ete. 

Schneider's First Tear's French Conrse. Is. Gd. 

%* This work fonns a Complete Course of Fiendi for Beginnen^ and 
eomprehends Grammatleal Ezadses, with Roles: Beading Lessons, with 
Notes; Dictation; Exerdaes in Conyeraafcion; and a Yocabulary of all the 
Words in the Book. 

The Edinburgh High School French Oonyersalion* 

GBAMMAB, Arnnged on an entirely New Flan, with Qnestions 
and Answers. Dedicated, by permMon, to Prq/ettor Max UtiUer. 
8s. 6d. Ket, 28. 6€L 

L4ttar/rom PBorsssos Max MOllsb, Unwertity of Oa^ortL 

" Ht DBAS SiBf— -I am rery happy to iind fliat my anticipations as to the 
saceess of yonr Grammar hare been ftilly realised. Your book does not 
require any longer a godfiither ; bat if yon wish me to act as sndi, I shall 
be most happy to haTe my name eoniMcted with yonr prosperous ehUd.— 
Years rery trul^ Max MCllxb. 

** To Mons. C. H. Schneider, Edinbargh High SchooL" 

The Edinburgh High School New Practical French 

BEADEB: Being a Collection of Pieces from the best French 
Authors. With Questions and Notes, enabling both Master and 
Pupil to o<myerse in French. Ss. 6d. 



The Edinburgh High School French Manual of 

C0STEB8AT10N and CoMMEBOUL CoBBiSFOirDEircB. 2s. 6d. 

In this work, Phrases and Idiomatic Expressions which are ased most 
freqaently In the intereonrse of erery^day life hare been eareftilly collected. 
Care has been taken to avoid what is trivial and obsolete, and to introduce idl 
the modem terms relatire to railways» steamboats, and trayelliag in gmn^. 

]^crin Littfiraire : Being a Collection of Liyely Anec- 
dotes, Jeux de Motb, Enigmas, Charades, Poetrt, etc., to serre 
as Headings, Dictation, and Becitation. 8s. 6d. 

Frogresuve French CompositioiL Dedicated to Dr 

Dowddton, Partie Anglaise, with Notes, 3s. ; Partie Fran9aise, Sa. 
Being a collection of Humorous Pieces chieflj from the French, 
translated into English for this work, and progressirelj arranged, 
with Notes. 



standard Promniiieing Ihctionarj of fhe Traadi and 

ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Pasis. Part L Frmek and 
Bn^iih — Part IL Bngluh and French. By Gabbdcl Subbhhb, 
late ProliBasor in the Scottish Naval and Military Aoademj, etc 
The First Furt comprehends Words in Common Use, Terms con- 
nected with Soienoe and the Fnie Arts, Historical, Geographical, 
and Biographical Names, with the Pronxmciation aocordmg to the 
French Academy and the most eminent Lexicographers and Gram- 
marians. The Siscond Part isan smple Dtotionarj of En^^Uuh words, 
with the Pronunciation according to the best Anthonties. The 
whole is preceded \>j a Practical and Comprehenihre System of 
French Pronimciation. 7s. 6d., strongly bonnd. 

The Hwmneiation ig Bhomn ftf « diffmrmU apdUmg qf tk§ Wordt. 

Surenne's French-English and English-French 

DICTIONABY, withont the Pronmidation. 8s. 6d. strongly bound. 

Sttrenne's Fenelon*s Telemaqne. 2 toIb, l8.*each, stiff 

wrapper ; or bound together, 2s. 6d. 

Snrenne*8 Voltaire's Hiitoire de Charles XII. 

Is. stiff wrapper ; or Is. 6d. bouid. 

Snrenne's Voltaire's Histoire de Bnssie sons Pierre 

LE GRAND. 2 vols, Is. each ; or boond together, 28. 6d. 

Snrenne's Voltaire's La Henriade. Is., or Is. 6d. bound. 

Snrenne's New French Dialognes; with an Introduc- 
tion to French Pronunciation, a Copious Vocabulary, and Models of 
Epistolary Correspondence. Pronundaiion marked ^roughouL 2s. 

Snrenne's New French Manual and TraveUer's 

COMPANION. Oontaining an Introduction to French Pronuncia- 
tion ; a Copious Vocabulary ; a yerv complete Series of Dialogues 
on Topics of Every-day Life; Dialogues on the Principal Conti- 
nental Tours, and on the Objects of Interest in Paris ; with Modds 
of Epistolary Correspondence. Map. Pronunciation marked (krough- 
out. 3s. 6d. 

Sorenne's Pronouncing French Primer. Containing 

the Principles of French Pronunciation, a Vocabulary of easy and 
familiar Words, and a selection of Phrases. Is. 6d. stiff wrapper. 

Surenne's Moliere's L'Avare: Com^die. 6d., or Is. bound. 
Surenne's Moliere's Le Bourgeois Oentilhomme : 

Com^e. 6d. stiff wrapper ; or Is. bound. 

Surenne's Moliere's Le Misanthrope: ComMe. Le 

MABIAGE FORCE: Comddie. 6d. stiff wrapper; or Is. bound. 

Bnrenne's French Beading Instructor, Rechuxdto2^. 6d 



20 French. 

First French Class-book, or a Practical and Emj Method 

of leuming the Fssmcb Lanchtaoe, coniriBting of a leriei of Fkkmgb 
and EireuBH KTWitcnflBs promssiyely and grammatioallj arranged. 
Bj JuLBS Caeoh, F.E.LS.I French Teacher, Edin. la. Ejbt, la. 

This work fbllowi the natnrml mode hi which a diild leanui to ipeak Ita own 
language, by repeating the lame worda and phraaee in a great ruietj of formi 
nnm the papil becomee fMniliar with their nae. 

Caron's First French Eeading-book : Being Easy and 

Interesting Lessons, progressirelj arranged. With a copious Tocab- 
nlary of the Words uid idioms in the Text. Is. 



Caron's Principles of French Grammar. With nomerous 

Exercises. 2b. Kbt, 2b. 

Sfetalor ,/—■** Vaj be recommended for cleameM of exposition, gradual pro- 
greuion, and a distinet exhibition to the mind throngh the eye by means of ^po- 
gnphicii display : the last an important point where the sulject admits ol it." 

An Easy Orammar of the French Language, ^th 

EzEBCisEB and DiALoauEs. Bj John Chbutisoh, Teacher of 
Modem Lisngaages. Is. 4d. Key, 8d. 

Christison's Eecneil de Fables et Contes Choisis, 

k rUsage de la Jennesse. Is. 4d. 

Christison's Flenry's Histoire de France, Bacont^ 

k la Jeonesse. With Translations of the difficult Passages. 28. 6d. 

The French New Testament. The most approved 

Fbotistant Yebsion, and the one in general nse in the Fbbhoh 
RarORMBD Ghubch£& Pocket Edition, roan, gilt edges. Is. 6d. 

Chamband's Fables Choisies. With a Vocabulary 

containing the meaning of all the Words. By Soot and Wuxa. 2s. 

Hallard's French Orammar. ds. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 
Grammar of the French Langpuige. By A. Beljame, 

B.A., LL.B., yioe-Principal of the Paris International College* Ss. 

Beiyame's Fonr Hundred Practical Exercises. 28. 

V Both Books bound togtthor, 8f . Sd. 

The irhole work has been composed with a riew to conyersation, a great 
number of the Exercises being in the form of questions and answers. 

French Extracts for Beginners. With a Vocabulary 

and an Introduction. By F. A. WoiiSKi, Master of the Foreign 
Language Department in the High School of Glasgow. Is. 6d. 

i's New French Grammar. With Exercises. Ss.6d. 



EDINBUBGH ACADEMY GLASS-BOOK& 

Thi acknowledged merit of tbeae tehooUMOkt, rad His high rapolatloB of 
the seminarj from which thej emuutte, almost sopenede the necessity of 
any lectnnmendation. The "Latin" and **Greek Sodimenta'' fixrm an intro- 
dnctfon to these langoages at once simplOi perqrfcnoas, aiA eomprehensiTe. 
The " Latin Sndimenta" contain an Appendbtf which fenders the nse of a 
separate work on Grammar quite mmeoessarj ; and the Un o/amomaltmiwerb$ 
in the " Greek Rudiments " is beliered to he more eztmsiTe and complete than 
any that has yet appeared in School Grammars of the language. In the 
"Latin Deleetos" and ''Greek Extracts** the sentences hare been arranged 
strictly on the progrunoe prineiplef increasing in difficulty with the advance- 
ment of the Pupil*s knowledge ; while the Voeabuiarieg contain an explanation 
not only of erery wordf but also of erery tHfflaiU eag^reatUm which Is found 
in the workSy— thus rendering the acquisition of the Latin and Greek languages 
both easy and agreeable. The Selections ih>m Cicero embrace the portions 
of his works which are best adapted for Scholastie tuition. 

1. Sndiments of the Latin Language. 28. 

\* This work for9Uimhi$roduethnio1h»kmgiutff$faionc9tlmfi«fP9^ 

mmI oonprcMMiMi 

2. Latin Delectus ; with a Vocabulary containing an 

Explanation of every Word and Difficult Expression which oocors 
in the Text Ss. 

3. Sndiments of the Greek Language; with the Syntax 

entirely re-written, and with Accent and Quantity treated of accord- 
ing to their mntnal relations. 3s. 6d. 

4. Chreek Extracts; with a Yocabnlary containing an 

Explanation of every Word and of the more Diffionlt Passages in 
the Text. 3s. 6d. 

5. Seleotiona from Cicera, Ss. 

6. Selecta e Poetis Latinis. ds. 



Greek Syntax ; with a Rationale of the Constmctions, by 
Jas. Clyde, LL.D., one of the Classical Masters of the Edinburgh 
Academy. With Prefatory Notice bv John S. Blackie, Professor 
of Greek in the Universi^ of Edinburgh. 5th Edition. Beoised 
throughout and largely rerwritten^ containing an English Summary 
for the Use of Leaxners and a Chapter on Accents. 4s. 6d. 

Greek Grammar for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By 

Professor Geodes, University of Aberdeen. 4s. 

The author has endeavoured to oombioe the eleamew and eonoisenew of the 
older QtnOL Orammam with the aeeoraey and ftilneaa of more recent one& 



U.6d. 

3. Hsntcr's TltgH; mA NoIm nd oHmt 

4L Hmtcr's Horftee. ti. 

5. Santar's Ltwj. Books XXL to XXV. WU GUftieal 



Latin Proia Compoiitiaii: The CoostraetioB of Gkaket, 

wHh DhistnitioDt from Cieero sad Canr; s Yoethahrj <WBtMi i ing 
to Ezplanatioo of erwj Wofd ia the TsKt; sad ai InicK TvboraB. 
Bj JoHV UAmm, AJL 81. 6d. 

Dymock's Ctetar ; with flhutntiye Notes, a ffirtorieal and 
aaofnvldotlliidoSfMidAMtpof AnflMotGiaL 4s. 

Dymook's Sallmt; with Explanatory Footnotes and s 

Hifftorieal md Gfreogniphiesl lodez. Si. 

Cfmmr ; with Vocalndafy exphining every Word in the Text, 
Hotel, ICsp, and Historiod Memoir. By Wuxxam M'Dowall, 
Iste Inspector of the Heriot Foondstion Schools, Edinhmig^ 3b. 

M^Sowall'f Virgil; with Memoir, Notes, and Voeabiriary 
ssplsiiiliif every Woid in the Text Ss. 

Veilion*8 Entropios et Anrelios Victor; with Vocaba- 

lirjr containing the meaning of every Word that ooems In ^dis Text 
Seviadhy Wm. M'Dowall. 2a. 

Lectiones Seleotae: or, Select Latin Lessoas in Morality, 

History, and Biography : for the nae of Beginners. With s Yooah- 
alary exphdning everj Word in the Text By 0. M blvills, late 
of the Grammar School, Kirkcaldy. Is. 6d. 

Kaogowa&'s LeMcni in Latin Seading. In Two Parts. 

Part I., /sipfwecl hy H. Fbasbb Halle, LL.D. Ss. 19th Edition. 
Part II. ai. 6d. The Two Courses ftimish Reading, Grammar, and 
Composition for Beginners. Each Yolnme oontains s complete 
Dictionary adapted to itsel£ 

Ainiwortii's Latin DiotioMry, by Dimcyn, 1070 pi^es. 9t. 



A New First Latin Course; comprising Gnunmar and 

Exercises, with Vocabularies. B7 Geobob Ooilyib, LL.D., Head 
Master of G^rge Watson^s GoUege-Schools, Edinburgh. Is. 6d. 

Edueaticnal Newt.—** Exoeedlnglj well adapted for the purpose for which it 
is intended." Banffshire JoumaL — "An admirable book." 

Bducatumdl Tme$.~-^ Well and carefiillj done." 

A New First Oreek Course; comprisiDg Grammar, 

Stvtax, and Exercibbs; with Yocabnlaries containing all the 
Words in the Text. B^ Thos. A. Stbwart, one of Her Mi^esty's 
Inspectors of Schools in Scotland, lately Senior Classical Master 
in George Watson's College-Schools, Edinburgh, and formerlj 
Assistant- Professor of Greek in the Uniyersitj of Aberdeen. 
New Edition^ enlarged hy the addition of ExereUei M oomUnMOUi 
narrative for translation kUo Greek, Price 2s. 6d. 

Athenamm.-^* Superior to most irorks of the kind." 

Record. — ^"The easiest, and most practieal, and most nseftil introdnction to 
Greek yet pnblisbed in this country." 

Educational Newt.—'* This little book deeerres the highest eomm«idation. 

Great skill is shown in selecting those fiicts of Aoddenoe and Syntax 

which ought to be giren in such a book." 

*«* jTAs above two Clasa-hooie euppfy iujfieieni toorft /br a ytar^ 
without the necessity for using any other booh, 

Mair*s Introductioii to Latin Syntax; with Illustrations 

by Rev. Alex. Stewabt, LL.D. ; an BlngUsh and Latin Yocabolary, 
and an Explanatory Yocabolary of Proper Names. 3s. 

Stewart's Cornelius If epos; with Notes, Chronological 

Tables, and a Yocabolary explaining erery Word in the Text. Ss. 

Duncan's Greek Testament. 38. 6d. 

Zenophon^s Anabasis, Books I. and II.; with Vocabulary 

giving an explanation of every Word in the Text, and a Trans- 
lation of the more difficolt Phrases. By James Fbbgusson, M.D., 
late Rector of the West End Academy, Aberdeen. 2s. 6d. 

AfAausKm.— "This admirable UtUe irork." 

Oranunatical Exercises on the Hoods, Tenses, and 

SYNTAX OF ATTIC GREEK. With a Yocabolary containing 
the meaning of every Word in the Text By Dr Fbrgusson. 
3s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. Intended to follow the Greek Budknenta. 

Homer's Iliad, Books I., VI., XX., and XXIV. ; from 

Bekker*s Text, as revised by Dr Yeitch, with Yocabolary explain- 
ing every Word in the Text, and a Translation of the more 
difficolt Passages. By Dr Fbrqusson. 38. 6d. 

Ouardiam.—*' The Voeabolary Is paiastaklag and elabosa^** 



LATIN ELEMENTARY WORKS AND CLASSICS. 

Edited by Qsobob Fsboumw, LL.D., Utelj Professor of Humanity in King's 

Ckdlege and University of Aberdeen, and formerly one of the 

«Ma8ter8 of the Edinburgh Academy. 

1. Fergpuon's Orammatical Exercises. With Notes, 

and a Yocabularj explaining every Word in the Text. 2s. Key, 2s. 

2. Fergnson's Introductory Latin Delectus ; Intended 

to follow the Latin Rudiments ; with a Vocabalary containing an 
Explanation of every Word and of every Difficult Expression. 2s. 

3. Fergu8on*8 Ovid's Metamorphoses. With Notes and 

Index, Mythological, Geographical, and Historical. 2s. 6d. 

4. Ferguson's Ciceronis Orationes Selectae. Containing 

pro Lege Manilla, lY. in Catilinam, pro A. L. Archia, pro T. A. 
Milone. Ex Orellii recensione. Is. 6a. 

5. Ferguson's Ciceronis Cato Major sive de Senectute, 

Laelios sive de Amicitia, Somniom 'Soipionis, at Epistolae. Is. 6d. 

6. Ferguson's Ciceronis de Officiis, Is. 6d. 



ITALIAN. 
Theoretical and Practical Italian Grammar; with 

Numerous Exercises and Examples, illustrative of every Rule, and 
a Selection of Phrases and Dialogues. By £. Lemmi, LL. D., Italian 
Tutor to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 5s.— Key, 58. 

JVom Gomrr Saffi, Profuaor of ihe Italian Language at Oxford.—*'' I hare 
adopted your Qrammar for the elementary Instruction of Students of Italian 
in the Taylor Institution, and find it admirably adapted to the purpose, as 
weU for the order and eleamess of the rules, as for the practioal exoellesee and 
abUitj <tf tiie exareiaes with which yon have enriched it" 



GEBMAN. 

L New German Header, in Prose and Verse ; with a 

Grammatical and Etymological Vocabulary containing the Meaning 
of all the Words in the Text; Forms of Commercial and o^er 
Correspondence, and Specimens of German National Handwriting. 
For the Use of Schools. By C. Fibohbb-Fischart, of the Edin* 
burgh MerohaBt Company's Educational Institutions, e^r!» 8s. 6d. 

Fisohart's German Class-Book for Beginners : Being 

a series of German Stories, with Vocabulary, Grammar, Exercises, 
etc On an Original Plan. Enlarged EdUitm. Is. 6d. 

PUBLISHED BY OLIVER AND BOYD, EDINBURGH; 

HOLD AIM BT SDfPKnr, VABSBAU^ AVD 00., LOVDOV. AVD ALL BOOSSBLLBU. 



FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 



The SehoolmasUr. — "This Reems to ns a wonderful little bnolc, containing ample 
materials for mastering the elements of the German language, and — what is. 
perhaps, still more remarkable — these materials are not only ample, but 
Interesting. The stririos are printed on opjir.tiite pages in English and Gt-nnun 
type, and a key for pronunciation appears at the head of each page. A page of 
hi'autlfliily engraved German handvrriting is appended, and a sciics of imitative 
Knglish exercises and examination questions. Su fur as wc can Judge from a cunwry 
examination, we should imagine that this little manual will be a perfuct godsend to 
I many a weary and falnt-hcartcd pupil, and to many a master too." 

Oxford UndtrgradiukU^ Journal. — "It Is one which we most cordially recommend 
to all our readers who are anxious to make quick and sure progress in German.** 

Daily Pfvifie. — "A careful examination of its method has satisficil us that anv 
student who will intelligently avail hiniself of it may by this means master the 
rudiments of German, and fit himself for acquiring a thorough knowK'd^e of tltis 
noble but difficult language." 



• • 



«* A Bpeolmen Copy of one or Iwfh Works lent to Frlnolptli of Bchooli, 
post free, on receipt of half price in etampe, by OUtsv and Boyd, 

2! din burgh. 



Fourth Edition, 180 pages, price Is. 6d. 

GERMAN CLASS-BOOK FOR BEGINNERS; Being j 

a Series of German Stories, with Vocabulary, Grammar, Exerci.se.«», 
etc. On an Original Plan. By C. FiscHER-FiscnAiiT, lato of the ' 
Edinbnigh Merchant Company's Educational Institutions. i 

XatUmnt SchoolmaHer. — "We can confidently recommend It as a good book for 
teaching German ; combining In one cheap handy volume all the requisites to be 
di.-sired in a manual for the thorough mastery of the language." 



I 



452 pages, price 3s. 6d. 

FISCHART'S NEW GERMAN READER, IN PROSE 

AND VEKSE ; with a Grammatical and Etymological Vocalmlarv 
containing the J^Ieaning of all the Words in the Text ; Forms of I 
Commercial and other Correspondence, and Specimens of Gcnuan ! 
National Handwriting. 



I 



FIRST FRENCH OOTJRSE. 



Tenth Edition, 212 pages, price Is. 6d. 

FIRST YEAR'S FRENCH COURSE. By Charles 

Henri Sciineidi-.r, F.E.I.S., M.C.P., Senior French Master in the 
Edinburgh High School, the Merchant Company's Ed'cational 
Institution for Young Ladies, the School of Arts and Watt Institu- 
tion, French Examiner to the Educational Institute of Scotland. 

This work forms a Complete Course of French for Beginners, and compre- 
hends Grammatical Exercises, with Kules; Keading Lessons, with Notes; 
Dictation ; Exercises in Conversation ; and a Vocabulary of all the Words 
in the Text 

Educational T!Tnf8.—'*We have here combined in one volume an Exercise Book, 
a Qramniar, a Conversation Book, and a Reader, with a Vocabulary, all of which, 
generally to be found only in the form of separate works, are here bound up 
together, forming certainly the most varied and complete course of instmction 
in the French language for beginners that we have yet met with. The plan of 
introducing at this early stage lessons consisting of conversations and short 
nnrrativos, instead of reserving them, as is usually done, for a later period, as an 
advanced c(>urse, is not without its advantages, as by this means the monotony of 
working for a length of time at exercises and grammar is broken, and interest is 
stimnlattul, independently of the fact that, in a modem language like the French, 
we cannot too soon begin to accustom pupils to converse and make use of 
familiar phrases. A youth who has mastered Mr Schneider's little work, though 
he may not have made himself acquainted with all the details of the language, will 
be fairly equipped with such a knowledge of French as will prove very serviceable 
for ordinary purposes. lie will, if he has studied under a master, have acquired 
a fair pronunciation, be able to read an easy author, and, with a little more 
practice, converse freely upon familiar subjects, — a result sufflcicntly complete 
and satisfactory, it must be admitted, to be secured by one cheap and moderate- 
sized book." 

Glasgow JTerald.—*'y[. Schneider's 'Course' is very satisfactory and very complete, 
and fully sustains the reputation the author has long possessed, as a successftil 
teacher of French, in Edinburgh." 

'«' A Specimen Copy sent to Frinoipals of Bohools, post free, on receipt of 
Od. in stamps, by Oliver and Boyd, Sdinbnr^ 
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